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PREFACE. 

No  justification  could  be  needed  for  offering  to  the 
English  public  a  Life  of  Niebuhr,  but  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  explain  how  far  the  present  work  can  claim 
to  be  considered  as  such. 

It  is  founded  upon  one  entitled  "  Lebensnachrichten 
iiber  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr,"  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  extracts  from  Niebuhr's  letters ;  though 
a  short  narrative,  intended  to  explain  these,  and  fill 
up  the  chasms  they  leave  in  his  history,  is  prefixed  to 
each  of  the  periods  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  "  Lebensnachrichten"  was  Madame 
Hensler,  Niebuhr's  sister-in-law,  to  whom  most  of  the 
letters  are  addressed,  and  who  thus  states  the  views 
with  which  she  performed  her  task  .-.,*. 

.  .  .  .  "  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Extracts  from  the  Letters  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work. 
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"  As  I  have  already  observed,  these  are  not  to  be 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  whicli  would  be  taken 
by  an  editor  of  Niebuhr's  learned  or  general  corre- 
spondence :  such  a  one  would  have  made  a  very  different 
and  a  much  more  coitions  selection,  and  would  probably, 
too,  have  followed  critical  rules  which  were  beside  the  aim 
of  the  i^rescnt  work.  This  aim  is  simply  biographical  ; 
to  communicate  whatever  can  throw  light  upon  his 
natural  capacities  and  dispositions, — his  mental  develop- 
ment,— his  studies, — his  mode  of  thought, — his  views  of 
life,  the  State,  art,  and  literature, — his  relations  as  a 
citizen,  a  friend,  and  a  member  of  the  domestic  circle, — 
his  large  and  profound  sympathies, — his  keen  sense  of 
the  noble  and  beautiful,— his  zeal  for  justice  and  truth  ; 
and,  not  less,  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  for  these,  too, 
neither  ought  nor  need  to  be  glossed  over.  Niebuhr 
was  not  so  poor  in  great  and  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
require  an  artificial  light,  in  order  to  retain  the  esteem 
of  those  whose  esteem  he  would  have  valued  ;  and  while 
his  letters  contain  many  beautiful  traits  which  a  regard 
to  others  forbids  us  to  publish,  they  contain  nothing 
wliich  could  have  brought  our  friendship  for  him  and 
our  love  of  truth  into  collision. 

"  Whether  some  of  the  letters  retained  might  not  have 
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been  omitterl,  and  others  inserted  with  advantage,  is  a 
point  on  which  judgments  will  naturally  differ.  .  .  .  • 

"  The  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anything  like  indiscretion  towards  the  living,  or  a 
profanation  of  feelings,  which  Niebuhr  would  have 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 
Perhaps,  in  some  cases,  this  scruple  has  been  carried  too 
far  (for  instance  in  omitting  expressions  of  affection  in  the 
letters  to  his  betrothed),  and  possibly  too,  some  things 
may  unawares  have  been  retained,  in  which  one  better 
acquainted  ^ith  the  circumstances  may  perceive  allusions 
that  escaped  the  selector." 

I  believe  none  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
will  deny,  that  the  editor  has,  in  the  main,  accomplished 
her  purpose,  and  presented  a  picture  of  Niebuhr  as  a 
man,  and  in  his  private  relations,  which,  in  point  of 
completeness  and  fairness,  is  excelled  by  few  biographies; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  account  of  his  public 
career  is  very  incomplete,  and  by  no  means  one  that 
enables  the  reader  to  perceive  the  relation  in  which 
Niebuhr  stood  to  his  times.  The  biographical  notices 
in  the  present  work  are  shorter  than  ]\Iadame  Hensler's 
narrative,  on  which  they  are  based,  but  they  also 
comprise  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  information, 
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derived  partly  from  other  publications,  partly  from 
conversation  with  intimate  friends  of  Niebuhr.*  Several 
letters  too  have  been  added,  throwing  Hght  on  his 
pubhc  life.  Thus,  it  is  believed,  that  something  has 
been  done  towards  suppMng  the  deficiency  alluded 
to,  though  far  less  than  still  remains  to  be  done.  It 
was  hoped  that  much  more  might  have  been  effected, 
but  Kiebuhr's  memorials  and  despatches,  as  well  as 
some  valuable  collections  of  his  letters  (especially  those 
to  Valckenaer  and  many  of  those  to  de  Serre),  still 
remain  inaccessible  to  his  friends,  and  with  such  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  translator  felt 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  frame  an 
account  that  should  present  a  view  of  his  hfe  as  a 
whole. 

Of  the  letters  given  in  the  "  Lebensnachrichten," 
about  half  have  been  translated.  In  the  selection  of 
these  the  aim  has  been,  while  omitting  those  which 
could  be  interesting  only  in  German}^,  and  avoiding 
repetition  where  it  was  possible,  to  maintain  the  relative 
proportions  which  their  various  topics  assume  in  the 
original,  and  thus  to  reproduce  with  faithfulness,  on  a 

*  Such  information  as  helped  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  letters  has  been 
a  Ided  in  notes,  in  cases  where  it  would  have  broken  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
if  inserted  in  the  Introductory  Notices. 
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smaller  scale,  the  portrait  there  exhibited.  Those  who 
know  the  "  Lebensnachrichten "  will  probably  regret 
that  none  of  Niebuhr's  letters  on  learned  subjects  have 
been  inserted  ;  but  it  seemed  desirable  to  confine  this 
selection  to  those  of  general  interest,  and  should  the 
present  work  meet  witli  a  favourable  reception,  it  is 
intended  to  publish,  in  a  third  volume,  the  letters  referred 
to,  together  with  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  smaller 


writmgs. 


In  reading  Kiebuhr's  letters,  it  must  be  remembered, 
first,  that  they  were  hasty  compositions  addressed  to 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  hence  in  giving  them  to 
the  world,  Madame  Hensler  has  deemed  it  advisable 
frequently  to  omit  single  sentences  or  expressions, 
which  explains  the  somewhat  abrupt  and  obscm^e  style 
of  many  passages  ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  his 
pohtical  sentiments,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  Germany, 
to  observe  great  caution  in  the  publication  of  facts  or 
opinions  on  such  subjects;  and  therefore  these  letters 
give  no  complete  view  of  what  he  thought  and  felt,  even 
on  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  England, 
and  that  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  pohtical 
questions  will  lay  his  words  to  heart. 
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In  conclusion,  the  translator  begs  to  express  the 
warmest  acknowledgments  to  those  friends  of  Niebuhr 
who  have  aided  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  especially 
to  His  Excellency  Chevalier  Bunscn,  without  Avliose 
encouragement  and  assistance  it  would  never  have  been 
undertaken,  to  Professor  Loebell,  for  his  "Letter  on 
Nicbuhr's  Character  as  an  Historian,"  and  to  Professors 
Brandis  and  Welcker,  to  the  former  of  whom  it  has 
been  indebted  for  most  of  the  original  information  which 
it  contains. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NIEBUHR'S  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH,  FROM  1776  TO  1794. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Rome, 
was  born  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776. 
He  was  the  son  of  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated 
traveller.  His  family  for  as  many  generations  as 
any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been  settled  in 
Hadel,  the  north-western  province  of  Hanover,  where 
they  occupied  a  small  freehold  that  had  descended  from 
father  to  son. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  being  a  younger  son,  had  not 
inherited  the  family  farmstead,  and  as  his  ardent  love 
of  knowledge  prompted  him  to  seek  some  occupation 
which  would  afford  more  scope  for  its  gratification 
than  the  agricultural  operations  that  filled  up  the  life  of 
the  peasants  around  him,  he  determined  to  become  a 
land-surveyor.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  the  small 
capital  which  his  father  had  left  him,  to  his  support 
whilst  studying  under  private  tutors  at  Hamburgh, 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  learned  education, 
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and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Gcittingen.  When, 
in  1757,  the  Danish  government  resolved  to  send 
an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  East,  Niebuhr  was 
recommended  by  his  tutor,  Professor  Kastner,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  mathematicians  of  that 
day,  to  Count  Bernstorff,  who  had  apphed  to  him  for  a 
person  competent  to  conduct  the  geographical  portion 
of  the  researches.  After  two  years  spent  in  preparatory 
studies,  he  received  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the 
engineers,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1760,  set  out  on  his 
travels  with  four  companions,  who  each  undertook  a 
separate  department  of  scientific  research. 

The  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  journey  through 
Arabia,  in  1763,  proved  so  excessive  that  all  Niebuhr's 
fellow-travellers  sank  under  them  within  a  3^ear,  and  he 
was  left  to  pursue  the  journey  alone.  He  not  only 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  far  as 
he  was  qualified,  the  place  of  his  fellow-discoverers. 

From  this  journey  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  in 
1767,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  revising  his  journals,  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  Forskaal,  for  publication. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young- 
orphan  lad^^,  the  daughter  of  the  late  physician  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Though  he  had  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  this  was  the  first  love  he  had  ever  experienced, 
and  its  sincerity  and  depth  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  of  his  abandoning  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
his  future  life,  and,  instead  of  continuing  the  adventurous 
career  which  till  then  had  alone  possessed  any  charms 
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for  him,  resolving  to  settle  down  quietly  in  Copenhagen. 
He  married  in  1773,  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife 
— a  daughter,  Christiana,  born  in  1774,  and  his  son 
Barthold. 

His  position  in  Copenhagen  became  far  less  agree- 
able after  the  fall  of  his  patron,  Count  Bernstorff,  to 
whom  he  was  personally  much  attached,  and  at  length 
he  requested  his  discharge  from  the  military  service, 
and  an  appointment  of  a  civil  nature  in  Holstein.  He 
was  accordingly  made  secretary  '''  to  the  province  of 
South  Dithmarsh,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Meldorf,  its  chief  town,  in  1778. 

The  province  of  Dithmarsh,  formerly  a  republic,  and 
celebrated  for  its  defence  of  its  freedom,  still  retained 
certain  privileges,  and  a  free  and  independent  com- 
munal constitution  peculiar  to  itself  The  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  Frisian  race  as  those  of  Carsten 
Niebuhr's  native  province ;  were  a  free  peasantry  like 
them,  each  man  occupying  and  cultivating  his  own  little 
freehold,  and  possessed  the  industry,  frugality,  and 
sturdy  independence  which  usually  characterise  their 
order.  The  circumstance  that  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  passed  among  such  a  population  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  strong  interest  and  sympathy  with 
which  Niebuhr  always  regarded  this  class.  Frequent 
references  occur  in  his  letters  to  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  these  districts,  and  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
them  was  often  brought  to  bear  upon  his  researches 
into  the  political  and  civil  organisation  of  other  countries, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern. 

*  Land-schreiber. 
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The  external  features  of  the  country  were  not  at  all 
picturesque.  Marshes  extended  over  the  greater  portion 
of  its  surface,  which  was  neither  diversified  by  trees  nor 
rising  ground.  Meldorf  itself  was  a  little  antiquated 
country  town,  that  had  formerly  been  of  much  greater 
importance  as  the  capital  of  the  republic,  but  had  sunk 
into  decay  through  the  ravages  occasioned  by  repeated 
sieges  ;  and  its  remoteness  from  any  high  road  pre- 
vented an  influx  of  trade,  which  might  have  revived  its 
prosperity.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  were 
now  unoccupied,  and  the  quiet  of  the  place  was  rarely 
broken  by  the  carriage-wheels  of  a  passing  traveller,  for 
it  had  no  visitors  but  such  as  were  drawn  thither  by 
some  personal  interest. 

The  want  of  any  natural  beauty  in  the  scene  of  his 
early  life  rendered  Niebuhr  long  insensible  to  impres- 
sions from  this  source.  Thus,  writing  from  Edinburgh 
in  1798,  he  says,  that  Nature  has  denied  him  the 
taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  but  given  him  instead 
a  perception  of  the  sublime.  In  later  years,  however, 
he  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
landscape. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  Meldorf  was,  in 
many  respects,  an  unfavourable  position  for  Carstcn 
Niebuhr,  whose  previous  life  had  been  passed,  almost 
ever  since  he  had  been  grown  up,  in  the  excitement  of 
travelling  through  previously  unexplored  eastern  regions, 
or  amidst  the  society  of  the  scholars  and  statesmen  of 
Copenhagen.  The  fame  of  the  celebrated  traveller 
occasionally  attracted  a  stranger,  and  many  friends 
came  to  visit  him  ;  but  sometimes  for  months  together 
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lie  saw  no  one  beside  the  inhabitants  of  the  httle  town. 
Of  these  the  clergy  and  officials  of  the  jDlace  formed  the 
circle  with  which  the  family  associated.  Among  them 
there  were  few — and  for  a  long  while  perhaps  none — 
who  had  an}-  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits  except  so  far 
as  tliey  were  connected  with  their  peculiar  vocation. 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  however,  employed  himself  in  a  most 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
occupied  his  spare  hours  in  building  himself  a  house  and 
laying  out  a  garden,  from  which  he  then  scarcely  expected 
he  should  live  to  gather  the  fruit,  but  most  of  whose 
trees  he  long  survived.  Moreover,  though  accustomed 
to  mix  with  the  highest  classes,  he  had  never  lost  his 
fellow  feeling  with  the  peasantry  to  whom  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  when  among  his  relations,  whom  he  loved  to 
visit,  he  could  completely  accommodate  himself  to  their 
habits  and  enter  into  their  modes  of  thinking.  His  son 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  and  remained  throughout  his  life 
a  genuine  peasant ;  with  all  the  virtues  and  also  the 
little  failings  of  his  order.  He  was  certainly  self-willed 
and  obstinate  ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  talk  him  out 
of  any  idea  he  had  once  taken  up.  This  held  good,  too, 
of  his  favourable  or  unfavourable  prepossessions  with 
regard  to  persons.  His  character  was  perfectly  irre- 
proachable, and  his  morals  extremely  strict  and  pure. 
He  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life  unexacting  and 
self-sacrificing." 

Of  Niebuhr's  mother  there  exist  very  few  notices. 
From  the  circle  in  which  she  was  brought  up,  she  was 
in  all  probability  a  woman  of  education  and  refinement. 
She  is  described  as  having  been  of  a  nervous,  sensitive 
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temperament,  probably  in  great  measure  the  effect 
of  her  verj  delicate  health  ;  as  excitable  and  warm- 
tempered,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  pacified,  affec- 
tionate, and  tender.  Her  son  is  said  to  have  resembled 
her  much  in  person  as  well  as  in  character. 

An  unmarried  sister  lived  with  her,  w^ith  whom  she 
usually  spoke  Danish,  so  that  the  children  learnt  both 
that  and  German  as  their  native  languages. 

The  parents,  especially  the  father,  seem  to  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  training  and  education  of 
their  children  with  an  attention  rarely  seen  ;  but  the 
frequent  indisposition  of  Madame  Niebuhr,  wdth  whom 
the  air  of  the  marshes  did  not  agree,  and  his  own 
ill-health,  occasioned  many  interruptions  to  the  other- 
wise happy  tenor  of  her  son's  childhood.  The  boy 
had  been  very  strong  up  to  his  fifth  year,  but  he  then 
had  a  dangerous  attack  of  ague,  which  seemed  quite 
to  alter  his  constitution,  for  it  became  and  remained 
through  life  very  irritable,  and  highly  susceptible  both 
to  mental  and  atmospheric  influences.  He  had  also 
several  severe  illnesses  and  accidents  in  his  childhood. 
One  of  the  latter  w^as  a  bite  from  a  dog,  wdiich 
obliged  him  to  submit  to  very  painful  treatment ;  and 
all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  increase  his 
constitutional  nervousness  and  timidity.  Indisposi- 
tion often  rendered  it  needful  for  him  to  be  kept 
within  doors,  and  his  mother's  anxiety,  which  was 
heightened  by  her  own  delicate  health,  often  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  these  periods  of  privation  from  air 
and  exercise. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  and  his  sister  led  a  very 
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merry  life,  romping  about  with  their  playfellows  in  a 
spacious  house,  or  in  large  court-yards  and  gardens. 
When  Niebuhr  was  about  fire  years  old,  he  took  great 
delight  in  watching  the  erection  of  his  father's  new 
house  at  Meldorf.  The  elder  Niebuhr  was  his  own 
architect,  and  the  child  soon  learnt  to  draw  plans 
by  watching  his  father  at  work,  and  asking  him 
questions ;  he  was  constantly  at  his  side  during  the 
progress  of  the  building,  and  long  afterwards  retained 
an  intelligent  recollection  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
workmen.  His  father  was  never  weary  of  providing 
occupations  and  entertainments  for  his  children.  He 
had  a  skittle-ground  made  in  the  large  court-yard,  and 
in  the  winter  a  Russian  mountain  was  put  up  in  the 
garden,  A  very  considerable  collection  of  seals  and 
coins  was  made  for  them,  from  which  on  Sundays  they 
were  allowed,  as  a  treat,  to  take  casts,  and  they  eagerly 
studied  heraldry  in  connection  with  these.  The  father 
even  applied  to  several  of  his  learned  friends  in 
Copenhagen  for  specimens  to  enrich  this  collection. 
He  was  not  less  wilhng  to  devote  his  own  time  to  their 
pleasure.  In  summer  he  would  help  his  son  to  build 
fortifications  in  the  garden  according  to  the  rules  of 
military  art,  which  he  afterwards  taught  the  boy  and  his 
companions  to  attack  and  defend,  hkewise  according  to 
rule.  In  winter  he  often  used  to  collect  other  children 
at  his  house  in  the  evenings,  and  then  set  them  to 
dance  while  he  played  for  them  on  the  viohn.  The 
Christmas  festivities  were  seasons  of  unbounded 
enjoyment  to  Niebuhr  in  his  childish  years.  He  thus 
describes  his  blissful  feelings,  as  a  child  at  this  festival, 
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in  a  letter  dated  Copenhagen,  December  30tli,  1797: 
— "  I  had  the  evening  at  Hberty.  I  locked  myself  up 
in  my  own  room,  and  luxuriated  in  the  recollections 
of  my  departed  childhood,  whose  best  and  sweetest 
pleasure  was  my  intense  happiness  at  these  Christmas 
festivals.  I  was  of  a  grateful  disposition  ;  a  little 
thing  would  make  me  as  happy  as  a  prince,  and  I 
was  not  ill-behaved  in  my  glee,  which  is  as  natural  to 
many  children  as  elation  in  prosperity  is  to  grown-up 
people.  A  many-coloured  tissue  of  bright  memories 
floats  over  to  me  from  those  times,  of  wdiich  the 
most  distinct  images  are  connected  w^ith  my  eighth 
year.  But  with  all  of  them  there  is  associated  a 
peculiar  charm  of  eager  outstretched  expectation  and 
dazzling  surprise,  succeeded  by  a  vehement  feeling  of 
delight,  occupation,  and  gratitude.  Hai)py  is  he  who 
begins  anew  to  recal  with  joy  those  scenes  which  he 
once  fancied  barren  of  interest,  and  afterwards  w^as 
obliged  to  rouse  himself  by  reflection  to  prize,  and 
contemplated  with  mournful  feeling,  as  not  only  lost  to 
him,  but  dead  even  in  memory." 

With  such  an  education  it  w^as  natural  that  the 
children  should  grow  up  good  and  intelligent,  but  the 
boy  early  gave  indications  of  his  extraordinary  talents. 
His  instruction  in  reading,  w^riting,  and  arithmetic, 
seems  to  have  begun  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  with 
his  sister,  under  a  tutor.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  quickness,  ready  apprehension  and  sure 
retention  of  wdiat  he  learned,  and,  according  to  his 
sister's  account,  he  soon  got  before  her.  He  had  always 
finished   the   tasks    that    were   set    them  sooner   than 
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she  Lad,  and  then   Avould  roguishly  dance  round  her, 
singing 

"  Rest  is  sweet  when  work  is  done." 

Niebuhr  says,  in  his  Life  of  his  father,  "  He  instructed 
both  of  us  in  geography,  and  used  to  relate  stories  to  us 
from  histor}^  ;  he  taught  me  English  and  French — at 
all  events  much  better  than  I  could  have  learnt  them 
from  any  instructor  the  place  afforded,  and  also  a  little 
mathematics,  in  which  he  would  have  gone  further 
had  he  not  been  discouraged  by  the  want  of  liking  and 
talent  in  m^'self.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  grew 
weary  of  teaching,  whenever  he  found  any  want  of 
seriousness  and  interest  in  his  pupils,  for  he  never  could 
understand  how^  it  was  possible  that  they  should  find 
a  difficulty  in  receiving,  with  delight  and  attention, 
any  kind  of  instruction  whatever,  as  he  himself  had 
always  done." 

These  instructions  must  have  commenced  early,  for 
in  December,  1782,  when  Niebuhr  was  six  years  old, 
his  father  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Eckhardt, 
"  Barthold  has  begun  to-day  to  learn  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  write  German  in 
Greek  characters."  Somewhat  later,  writing  to  the 
same  individual,  he  says,  "  He  studied  the  Greek 
alphabet  only  for  a  single  day,  and  had  no  further 
trouble  with  it ;  he  did  it  with  very  little  help 
from  me.  The  boy  gets  on  wonderfully.  Boje  says 
he  does  not  know  his  equal ;  but  he  requires  to  be 
managed  in  a  peculiar  w^ay.  May  God  preserve  our 
lives,  and  give  us  grace  to  guide  him  aright !  Oh  if  he 
could  but  learn  to  control  the  warmth  of  his  temper ; 
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I  believe  I  might  say  his  pride.  He  is  no  longer  so 
passionate  with  his  sister ;  but  if  he  stumbles  in  the 
least  in  repeating  his  lessons,  or  if  his  scribblings  are 
alluded  to,  he  fires  up  instantly.  He  cannot  bear  to  be 
praised  for  them,  because  he  believes  that  he  does  not 
deserve  it.  In  short,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  proud  ;  he  wants 
to  know  everything,  and  is  angry  if  he  does  not  know 
it.  May  the  Almighty  guide  and  direct  him  !"  Then 
he  continues,  "  My  wife  complains  that  I  find  fault 
with  Barthold  unnecessarily.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
He  is  an  extraordinarily  good  little  fellow,  but  he 
must  be  managed  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  wisdom  and  patience  to  educate  him 
properly." 

The  Boje  mentioned  in  this  letter  was  the  editor  of 
the  "  Dcutsches  Museum,"  one  of  the  earliest  literary 
periodicals,  not  exclusively  learned  in  its  character,  that 
appeared  in  Germany.  He  thus  stood  in  connexion 
with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  was 
himself  a  man  of  high  intellect  and  taste.  He  had  been 
appointed  prefect  of  the  province  in  1781,  and  his 
settlement  in  Meldorf  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  Niebuhrs.  His  society,  and  that  of  his 
wdfe,  afforded  the  elder  Niebuhrs,  with  wdiom  they 
became  very  intimate,  that  unreserved  intercourse  with 
intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  people  wdiich  they  had 
previously  missed  at  Meldorf,  and  Boje's  large  circle  of 
friends  imparted  variety  to  their  social  life.  The  boy 
gained  still  more  from  these  friends.  He  was  allowed 
free  access  to  Boje's  extensive  library,  wdiich  was 
particularly    rich  in  English  and    French    as    well  as 
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German  books,  and  gained  thus  much  information  which 
he  could  not  have  acquired  elsewhere.  But  most  of 
all,  Boje's  aesthetic  and  poetical  turn  of  mind  awakened 
in  the  child  similar  impulses,  which  would  probably 
have  otherwise  remained  dormant,  as  his  father's  cast 
of  thought  was  essentially  prosaic,  and  his  method 
of  education  intentionally  calculated  to  repress  the 
imagination  and  to  exercise  the  other  faculties.  How 
keenly  alive  he  was  to  poetical  impressions  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Boje's  written  in  1783  :  "  This  reminds 
me  of  little  Niebuhr.  His  docility,  his  industry,  and 
his  devoted  love  for  me  procure  me  many  a  pleasant 
hour.  A  short  time  back  I  was  reading  '  Macbeth ' 
aloud  to  his  parents  without  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
till  I  saw  what  an  impression  it  made  upon  him.  Then 
I  tried  to  render  it  all  intelligible  to  him,  and  even 
explained  to  him  how  the  witches  were  only  poetical 
beings.  When  I  was  gone,  he  sat  down  (he  is  not  yet 
seven  years  old),  and  wrote  it  all  out  on  seven  sheets 
of  paper  without  omitting  one  important  point,  and 
certainly  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  praise 
for  it ;  for,  when  his  ftither  asked  to  see  what  he 
had  written,  and  show^ed  it  to  me,  he  cried  for  fear 
he  had  not  done  it  well.  Since  then  he  writes  down 
everything  of  importance  that  he  hears  from  his  father 
or  me.  We  seldom  praise  him,  but  just  quietly  tell 
him  where  he  has  made  any  mistake,  and  he  avoids 
the  fault  for  the  future.^' 

The  child's  character  early  exhibited  a  rare  union  of 
the  faculty  of  poetical  insight  with  that  of  accurate 
practical  observation.    The  amusements  he  contrived  for 
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himself  afford  an  illustration  of  this.  During  the  periods 
of  his  confinement  to  the  house,  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  any  paper  given  him,  he  covered  with 
his  writings  and  drawings,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of 
several  copies  of  Forskaal's  works,  which  were  used  in 
the  house  as  waste  paper.  Then  he  made  copy-books 
for  himself,  in  which  he  wrote  essays,  mostly  on  political 
subjects.  He  had  an  imaginary  empire  called  Low- 
England,  of  which  he  drew  maps,  and  he  promulgated 
laws,  waged  wars,  and  made  treaties  of  peace  there. 
His  father  was  pleased  that  he  should  occupy  himself 
with  amusements  of  this  kind,  and  his  sister  took  an 
active  jmrt  in  them.  There  still  exist  among  his 
papers  many  of  his  childish  productions  ;  among  others, 
translations  and  interpretations  of  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  poetical  paraphrases  from  the  classics, 
sketches  of  little  poems,  a  translation  of  Poncet's  Travels 
in  Ethiopia,  an  historical  and  geographical  description 
of  Africa,  written  in  1787  (the  two  last  were  undertaken 
as  presents  to  his  father  on  his  birthday),  and  many 
other  things  mostly  written  during  these  years.  His 
father  probably  in  one  way  indirectly  assisted  these 
imaginative  tendencies  by  his  habit  of  relating  his  travels 
to  him. 

"  I  well  remember,"  says  Niebuhr  in  the  Life  of  his 
father,  "  how  he  used  to  tell  me  stories  in  my  childhood 
about  the  East  and  the  structure  of  the  universe  ; 
particularly  in  the  evening,  just  before  bed-time  he 
would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  feed  mv  imao-ination 
with  these  instead  of  fairy  tales.  The  history  of 
Mahomet,  of  the  early  Caliphs — especially  of  Omar  and 
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Ali,  for  whom  he  had  the  deepest  reverence—  of  the 
conquests  and  spread  of  Islamism,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
heroes  of  the  new  faith,  with  the  history  of  the  Turks, 
were  early  imprinted  on  my  memory  in  the  most  hvely 
colours  ;  nay,  w^orks  on  these  subjects  were  among  the 
first  books  put  into  my  hands, 

"  I  remember  too,  how,  one  Christmas  Eve,  when  I 
must  have  been  in  my  tenth  year,  he  heightened  the 
delights  of  the  festival,  by  taking  out  of  the  almost 
magnificent  chest  which  held  his  manuscripts,  and  was 
revered  by  the  children  and  all  the  household,  like  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  the  volumes  which  contained  the 
information  he  had  collected  in  Africa,  and  reading 
them  with  me.  He  had  taught  me  to  draw  maps,  and 
now,  encouraged  and  assisted  by  him,  I  soon  produced 
maps  of  Ilabbesch  and  Sudan 

"He  entered  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  sympathy 
into  my  half  old-fashioned,  half  childish  ideas;  helped  me 
in  the  details  of  my  castles  in  the  air  ;  conversed  with 
me  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  strove  to  give  me 
clear  conceptions  of  whatever  subjects  we  talked  upon 
— among  other  things,  of  fortifications,  by  encouraging 
me  to  measure  out  and  excavate  polygons  under  his 
eye,  and  with  books  and  plans  at  hand." 

From  a  letter  of  his  father's,  it  appears  that  Niebuhr 
was  able  to  read  any  Enghsh  books  without  help  when 
only  in  his  eighth  year.  Somewhat  later,  Madame  Boje, 
who  was  an  admirable  French  scholar,  kindly  undertook 
to  teach  him  that  language,  which  he  had  begun  with 
his  father.  The  death  of  this  lady,  in  1786,  was  the 
child's    first    experience    of    heart-sorrow.      After   the 
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funeral  his  mother  found  him  in  the  garden,  rolhng  on 
the  grass,  ahnost  wild  with  grief,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  recovered  his  spirits.  This  had  the  effect  of 
turning  his  attention  still  more  exclusively  to  the  serious 
occupations  to  which  he  had  been  previously  inclined, 
and  in  consequence  his  progress  was  more  rapid  than 
ever. 

In  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he  had  begun  to  receive 
private  lessons,  principally  in  the  classics,  from  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gymnasium.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  school  was  defective,  his  father 
wished  to  keep  him  at  home  till  he  could  at  once  enter 
the  highest  class.  The  master,  however,  w^as  so  deficient 
both  in  abilities  and  attainments  that  his  incapacity 
could  not  escape  the  boy,  and  with  a  child's  love  of 
mischief  he  used  to  teazo  him  by  learning  his  task 
within  the  appointed  time,  in  order  to  oblige  the  tutor 
to  read  further  than  his  preparation  reached,  when 
their  respective  positions  were  almost  reversed,  the  boy 
assuming  the  character  of  a  teacher,  while  the  master 
had  to  sit  by  his  side  as  a  learner. 

This  state  of  affairs  must  have  had  a  very  injurious 
influence  on  the  boy's  character,  as  well  as  on  the  progress 
of  his  education,  had  not  its  effects  on  the  one  hand  been 
neutralized  by  his  unbounded  desire  of  knowledge  and 
remarkable  abilities,  and  on  the  other  by  his  good  and 
affectionate  disposition.  But  it  is  certainly  surprising 
that  he  should  have  made  such  extraordinary  progress 
in  spite  of  it,  and  still  more  so  that  it  should  never  have 
caused  his  industry  to  flag.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
his  father  assisted  him  in  his  Latin,  and  read  Csesar's 
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Commentaries  with  him,  in  which  he,  very  characteris- 
tically, paid  much  more  attention  to  the  geography  than 
to  the  grammar. 

It  is  mentioned  that  from  about  this  time  the 
young  Niebuhr  shared  the  warm  interest  in  literature 
which  prevailed  in  Germany  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  eagerly  welcomed  the  appear- 
ance of  any  new  work  from  the  pens  of  Klopstock, 
Lcssing,  and  Goethe.  But  that  interest  in  pohtics, 
which  became  the  master  spring  of  his  life,  was  first 
awakened  at  about  the  age  of  eleven.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  war  with  Turkey  broke  out  in  the  year  1787, 
it  so  strongly  excited  the  child's  mind,  that  he  not  only 
talked  of  it  in  his  sleep  at  night,  but  fancied  himself  in 
his  dreams  reading  the  newspapers  and  repeating  the 
intelligence  they  contained  al)Out  the  war;  and  his 
ideas  on  these  subjects  were  so  well  arranged,  and 
founded  on  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  situation  of  the  towns,  that  the  realisation  of  his 
nightly  anticipations  generally  appeared  in  the  journals 
a  short  time  afterwards.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in 
the  boy,  but  only  as  showing  with  what  distinctness  all 
that  he  heard  transferred  itself  to  his  imagination,  and 
how  capable  his  understanding  was  of  combining  the 
ideas  he  had  received  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
Partly  through  his  father's  narratives,  partly  through 
his  own  geographical  studies,  those  regions  were  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  native  province.  He  had  studied 
the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  their  mode  of  warfare 
in  history  and  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  had  taken 
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great  pains  to  gain  accurate  conceptions  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  various  commanders  in  the  war, 
from  the  journals  and  other  sources  of  information. 
There  are  still  extant  some  letters  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  to  his  uncle  Eckhardt,  containing  the  grounds 
and  proofs  of  his  predictions. 

This  faculty  of  divination  exhibited  itself  again  during 
the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  when  in 
several  instances  he  not  only  anticipated  the  course 
of  events  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  war, 
but  also  the  direction  which  popular  movements 
w^ould  take,  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  the  results  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
various  parties,  with  so  much  correctness  and  precision 
as  to  excite  the  astonishment  even  of  the  eminent 
statesman  Count  P.  A.  Bernstorff,  that  such  a  mere 
3^outli  should  have  so  just  and  acute  an  appreciation  of 
men  and  events.  With  equal  correctness  and  certainty 
did  he  guess  the  plans  of  the  commanders  during  the  ' 
war  from  the  marches  and  position  of  the  armies,  in 
wdiich  his  exact  and  detailed  geographical  knowledge 
served  as  a  guide  to  his  judgment.  He  retained  this 
faculty  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  but  he  possessed  it  in  a  higher  degree  in  his  earlier 
years,  when  he  could  concentrate  the  w^hole  power  of 
his  mind  on  impressions  of  this  kind. 

From  the  time  when  the  Turkish  war  broke  out 
therefore,  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  historical  events. 
But  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  Emperor 
Joseph's  time,  excited  in  him  a  still  stronger  interest 
than  the  Turkish  war,  and  it  was  heightened  by  his 
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acquaintance  with  a  fugitive  named  De  la  Vida,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Meldorf. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  many  friends  of 
Boje's  and  Niebuhr's  came  to  visit  them  from  Copenhagen 
and  Germany  ;  several  foreigners  also  came  to  Meldorf 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  authors.  But  the 
friend  who  had  the  most  important  influence  on 
Niebuhr's  studies  was  the  well  known  poet  Voss,  *  who 
had  married  Boje's  sister. 

During  the  frequent  visits  made  to  their  brother  by 
Voss  and  his  Avife,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  him 
and  Niebuhr,  which  was  only  terminated  by  death 
Voss  soon  discovered  the  wonderful  talents  of  the  boy, 
won  his  attachment  by  many  acts  of  kindness,  and 
assisted  him  with  advice  and  guidance  in  his  classical 
studies.  He  found  his  reward  in  the  boy's  affectionate 
reverence  for  him,  and  adherence  to  his  counsels. 

In  the  conversations  which  took  place  among  these 
friends  and  foreigners  during  their  visits  to  Holstein,  the 
boy,  then  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  was  frequently 
called  to  take  part,  and  not  seldom  information 
was  asked  of  him  regarding  geographical,  statistical, 
historical  and  other  subjects,  and  given  in  a  manner 
which  excited  their  astonishment.  His  father  used 
often  to  talk  of  this  with  great  pleasure  in  later  years, 
when  his  darling  son  had  become  his  joy  and  pride. 
His  statistical  knowledge  was  even  then  extraordinary  ; 
he  was  frequently  assiduously  engaged  in  subjects  of 
this  nature,  such  for  instance  as  working  out  lists  of 
mortality. 

*  The  translator  of  Homer,  author  of  "  Luise,"  &c. 
VOL.    I.  ^ 
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All  this  would  no  doubt  have  rendered  him  vain  or 
proud,  but  that  his  simple  education  in  strict  principles 
of  obedience,  tlie  example  of  his  father,  and  frequent 
expressions  of  his  mother  showing  how  little  she  valued 
such  things,  proved  a  sufficient  counterpoise.  Against 
vanity  he  was  moreover  protected  by  an  instinctive 
love  of  completeness  in  knowledge,  and  a  repugnance 
to  all  merely  superficial  brilhancy.  Pride  might  have 
proved  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  as  lie  could  not 
remain  ignorant  of  his  own  superiority,  had  not  his 
generous  and  loving  spirit  enabled  him  to  appre- 
ciate every  genuine  manifestation  of  humanity,  and 
taught  him  to  look  up  with  deep  humility  and 
admiration  to  those  great  men  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  whom  he  regarded  as  heroes  in  thought 
and  action. 

In  later  years  he  was  indeed  conscious  of  his  own 
value,  and  felt  deeply  hurt,  when  he  thought  himself 
not  appreciated,  or  treated  with  intentional  neglect,  but 
he  never  over-estimated  himself;  in  his  letters  we  find 
frequent  and  touching  proofs  to  the  contrary.  He 
displayed  much  magnanimity  in  his  readiness  to  recog- 
nise eminent  qualities  and  merits,  even  when  they 
might  come  into  colHsion  with  his  own  claims.  No 
trace  of  envy,  nor  the  slightest  disposition  to  detraction, 
could  ever  be  perceived  in  him.  He  inherited  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  his  father,  integrity  and 
truthfulness — qualities  that  were  so  inherent  in  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him.  even  to 
feel  tempted  to  transgress  their  laws.  Hence  dishonesty 
and  untruthfulness,  with   the  vain  love  of  display  so 
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often   combined  with  tliem,   were    of  all  faults  those 
which  Niebuhr  most  detested. 

Little  variation  occurred  in  his  life  during  three 
years,  beyond  the  incidents  already  mentioned.  Mate- 
rials for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  were  not  wanting 
to  him.  Travels,  especially  in  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  were  at  all  times  his  father's  favourite  read- 
ing, and  of  lighter  literature  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
constant  supply  from  Boje,  whose  library  was  liberally 
stocked  with  works  of  this  class. 

He  was  now  entering  on  his  thirteenth  year,  and  his 
father,  feeling  that  the  desultory  instruction  he  had 
hitherto  received  was  insufficient  for  him,  determined 
on  sending  him  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Meldorf,  a  step 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
boy's  own  inclinations.  In  a  letter  dated  November, 
1788,  Carsten  Niebuhr  sa^^s  :  "  Barthold  has  not 
troubled  his  head  so  much  about  the  Turks  and  the 
Emperor  for  some  time  past,  but  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  highest  class  at  Easter,  and  is  there- 
fore busily  engaged  with  the  history  of  literature.  He 
revels  so  in  the  Latin  authors  that  I  am  almost  obliged 
to  restrain  his  ardour."  He  was  not  however  exclu- 
sively absorbed  in  books,  as,  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  mother's  letters  written  about  this  time,  it  appears 
that  he  was  of  great  service  to  his  father,  during  the 
autumn,  in  the  financial  calculations  connected  with  the 
collection  of  extensive  state  revenues  in  South  Dith- 
marsh.  At  Easter,  1789,  Niebuhr  entered  the  school, 
where  he  found  himself  at  once  by  far  the  youngest, 
and  considerably  the  most  advanced,  in  his  class.     In 

c  2 
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spite  of  this  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  schoolfellows,  a 
sure  proof  that  he  did  not  presume  on  his  superior 
knowledge  in  his  behaviour  tow-ards  them.  He  remained, 
however,  at  school  only  till  the  Michaelmas  of  the 
following  year,  when  the  Principal,  Dr.  Jager,  found  it 
necessary  to  dispense  w^ith  his  attendance,  on  the 
departure  of  most  of  the  seniors,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
much  younger  and  less  advanced  set  of  boys  into  the 
highest  class.  Dr.  Jitger  offered,  however,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  to  give  him  an  hour's  private  lesson 
every  day,  which,  he  said,  considering  Niebuhr's  attain- 
ments and  industry,  w^ould  be  sufficient  to  prepare  him 
properly  for  the  university. 

This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  daily  lesson 
w^as  continued  till  Easter,  1794.  Dr.  Jager  read  with 
him  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  gave  him  hints  wdiich  enabled 
him  to  read  them  by  himself,  to  study  grammar  and 
Greek  composition,  and  to  exercise  himself  in  Latin 
composition. 

Other  branches  of  knowdedge  he  pursued  by  himself, 
except  that  his  father  occasionally  assisted  him  in 
mathematics.  There  still  exist  plans  of  his  daily  studies, 
written  at  this  time,  which  evince  his  extraordinary 
industry.  More  than  half  of  each  day  he  devoted  to 
hard  work,  some  hours  to  general  reading,  and  a  very 
short  time  to  recreation  and  social  pleasures.  Yet  in 
later  life  he  often  accused  himself  of  indolence.  The 
only  ground  he  could  have  for  this  complaint  was,  that 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  rather  under  the  guidance  of 
inclination,  than  with  reference  to  any  definite  object, 
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and  hence  those  subjects,  which  from  being  less  attractive 
to  him  cost  him  the  most  effort,  were  placed  in  the 
background.  He  certainly  suffered  at  this  time  from 
the  want  of  any  competent  guide.  He  read  largely, 
and  collected  an  immense  amount  of  information,  more 
indeed  than  he  was  able  to  digest  properly,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  teach  him  how  to  systematise 
his  hoards  of  knowledge.  He  afterwards  became  aware  of 
this,  and  was  often  much  depressed  by  perceiving  the 
confusion  of  ideas  that  resulted  from  it,  particularly 
during  the  period  from  1796  to  1798.  When,  as  was 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  he  found  himself  wandering 
involuntarily  from  the  direct  course  in  the  studies 
he  had  undertaken,  and  perceived  how  much  this 
habit  of  mind  precluded  his  reaping  due  results 
from  his  labours,  he  complained  with  great  bitterness 
of  his  self- incurred  deficienc}''  in  energy  and  strength 
of  vdW. 

In  1791  he  was  confirmed  by  a  clergyman  of  Meldorf, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 

The  French  revolution,  which  broke  out  about  this 
time,  excited  a  strong  interest  in  him  from  its  com- 
mencement. Its  effect  on  his  mind  differed  however 
from  the  impression  it  produced  on  most  of  the  young, 
and  many  of  the  elder  persons  of  that  day,  who  saw  in 
it  the  promise  of  an  era  of  glorious  liberty,  and  many 
of  whom  carried  their  enthusiasm  to  such  a  height,  as 
to  view  the  most  horrible  excesses,  simply  as  deplorable, 
but  inevitable  steps  in  the  transition  to  a  higher 
development  of  the  human  race.  Hence  arose  a  uni- 
versal agitation,  which  brought  forth  many  melancholy 
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results  in  the  schisms  that  took  place  between  men  of 
different  views,  the  arrogant  tone  of  triumph  which  the 
enthusiasts  assumed  in  their  speeches  and  writings 
towards  those  w^hom  they  deemed  the  unenlightened 
and  timorous  men  of  the  023posite  party,  and  the  divisions 
that  ensued  among  friends  and  families.  Niebuhr  had 
studied  history  with  an  earnestness  and  thoughtfulness 
unusual  at  his  age,  and  early  recognised  the  workings  and 
tendencies  of  the  democratic  movements.  The  horrors 
of  anarchy  and  popular  tyranny,  which  that  revolution 
exhibited  with  such  fearful  distinctness,  filled  him  with 
deep  sorrow,  and  anxious  misgivings  for  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  reverenced  liberty  when  obtained 
through  self-sacrifice  and  persevering  effort  in  conformity 
with  the  law ;  and  thus,  in  later  life,  he  cherished  a 
great  respect  for  the  Roman  plebeians,  who  had  con- 
quered their  rights  and  their  constitution  by  such 
means  alone.  But  all  that  tended  to  lawlessness,  to  the 
overthrow  of  social  order,  to  establish  the  sway  of  mobs 
and  demagogues,  he  detested  from  his  earliest  youth, 
because  he  saw  therein  the  germs  of  future  barbarism. 
Doubtless,  however,  he  would  not  have  acquired  these 
views  so  early,  nor  entertained  them  through  life  with 
such  unalterable  firmness,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had 
not  received  confirmation  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  from  those 
great  events ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he  had  not  brought 
to  bear  on  all  that  was  passing  around  him  a  most 
rare  faculty  of  observation  and  combination,  even 
at  this  early  age.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
much  the  formation  of  his  opinions  may  have  been 
influenced   by   his   father's    way    of    thinking,    whose 
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preference  for  the  English,  and  antipathy  to  the  French, 
were  perhaps  even  exaggerated,'"'  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  poHtical  sentiments  were  founded 
upon  a  real  personal  conviction. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1792,  the  elder  Niebuhr 
resolved  to  send  his  son  to  spend  some  time  in 
Hamburgh,  at  a  school  which  was  then  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  kind  in  Europe  for  instruction  in 
modern  languages  and  commercial  science.  Its  founder 
and  head  master,  BUsch,  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and 
the  author  of  numerous  highly  esteemed  works  on 
commercial  subjects.!  Biisch's  school  was  nearly 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  attended  by  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  Hamburgh.  All  the  learned  and  intel- 
lectual society  of  the  city  assembled  at  his  house ;  all 
foreigners  of  distinction  brought  letters  of  introduction 
to  him  ;  and  his  wife  enlivened  by  her  wit  and  intel- 
ligence the  society,  which  then  counted  among  its 
members  the  poet  Klopstock,  the  geographer  Ebeling, 
and  the  more  celebrated  physician  Reimarus  (the  first 
who  practised  inoculation,  and  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  day  by  his  advocacy  of  free  trade  and 
political  reforms),   and    among    its    occasional   guests, 

*  "He  saw  in  that  nation  [the  French]  our  natural  hereditary  enemies; 
and  I  remember  he  was  delighted  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
not  because  he  sided  with  the  counter-revolutionary  party,  but  because  he 
hoped  that  the  conquered  German  and  Burgundian  provinces  might  be 
regained — provinces  which  lie  always  included  in  Germany  when  teaching  his 
children  geography." — Life  of  C.  Niebuhr,  by  his  Son. 

t  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  are — "Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  most 
eminent  Commercial  Enterprises  of  the  World,"  "  Handbook  of  the  Collective 
Commercial  Sciences,"  and  "The  Library  of  Commerce." 
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Lessing  and  other  noted  literary  men.  The  3'oung 
Niebuhr  was  not  to  be  placed  merely  on  the  footing 
of  a  scholar,  but  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  house.  This  resolution  seems  to 
have  been  prompted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr's  wish  that 
his  son  should  choose  a  diplomatic  career,  for  which  he 
regarded  a  residence  in  Blisch's  house  as  an  excellent 
preparation.  He  also  wished  that  his  son,  who  had 
lived  up  to  this  time  entirely  at  home,  should  acquire 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  tone  of  good 
society,  and  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  subjects  relating 
to  practical  life.  He  felt  too  that  his  boy's  attachment 
to  home  Avas  excessive,  and  that  his  too  eager  pursuit  of 
his  studies  threatened  lasting  injury  to  his  health.  The 
visit  was  offered  the  young  Niebuhr  as  a  reward  for 
his  industry,  his  ftither  sincerely  believing  that  it 
would  conduce  as  much  to  his  pleasure  as  to  his 
improvement.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  his 
expectations.  The  youth  was  received  and  treated 
most  kindly  by  Biisch,  but  the  continual  whirl  of 
amusement  and  occupation  in  the  house,  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  and 
the  pleasantries  in  so  mixed  a  society,  to  those  he  had 
been  accustomed  to,  produced  a  most  painful  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  felt  restless  and  dissatisfied  in  this 
new  world,  where  his  most  cherished  sentiments  were 
unregarded  or  misunderstood.  It  was  indeed  natural 
that  the  elder  men  around  him  should  take  little  notice 
of  the  thoughts  of  a  youth  of  sixteen,  yet  in  many 
respects  he  could  not  but  feel  conscious  of  his  own 
superiority  to  them.     Klopstock  and  Ebeling,  however, 
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liked  and  appreciated  him,  and  in  their  society  he  felt 
at  ease.     The  former  frequently  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  this  acquaintance  was  the  most  valuable  result  of 
Niebuhr's  stay  in  Hamburgh,  for  he  was  too  home-sick 
to  make  much  progress  in  his  studies.    He  implored  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  leave,  declaring  that  his  residence 
in  Hamburgh  was  an  utter  waste  of  time  ;  and  when  his 
father    did    not    immediately    accede    to   his   request, 
repeated  his  entreaties  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
elder  Niebuhr  yielded,  and  fetched  him  back  after  a  three 
months'  absence.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
not  have  acted  more  wisely  for  his  son's  true  interests,  if 
he  had  stood  firm  ;  for  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
young  Niebuhr  would  have  advanced  less  rapidly  in  his 
studies  amidst  the  distractions  of  Hamburgh  than  in  the 
quiet  of  home,  the  life  in  Busch's  house  among  young 
people  of  his  own  age,  would  perhaps  have  furnished  pre- 
cisely the  discipline  needed  to  neutralise  the  effects  of 
his  solitary  education  at  home,  which  had  stimulated  the 
precocity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  over- sensitiveness  of 
his  temperament.    Perhaps  in  after  life  Niebuhr's  defect 
as  a  practical  statesman,  was  that  he  set   too   high  a 
standard  for  mankind  at  large,  instead  of  taking  them 
as  he  found  them,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
work  with  others,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  despair  of 
men  and  classes,  as  soon  as  he  detected  their  moral 
deficiencies.     This  tendency — the  natural  result  of  his 
own  disinterestedness  of  character,  and  the  unusually 
high  moral  tone  of  the  society  in  which  his  early  years 
were  passed — might  have  been  corrected,  had  he  been 
forced  to  come   into   daily   contact  with  a  number  of 
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young  men  of  about  the  average  stamp,  at  an  age, 
when  he  coukl  not  have  made  them  treat  him  otherwise 
than  as  one  of  themselves. 

His  return  to  Meklorf  was,  however,  a  great  im- 
mediate comfort  to  his  family,  as  his  father  was  soon 
after  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  tedious  illness,  which 
for  a  long  time  incapacitated  him  for  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  During  his  convalescence  Niebuhr 
undertook  the  financial  part  of  his  duties,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  capable  of  performing  them  at  so  early 
an  age,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  indication  of  his 
future  eminence  as  a  financier. 

After  this  interruption  Niebuhr  resumed  his  studies, 
and  his  private  lessons  with  Dr.  Jiiger.  From  this 
time  he  employed  himself  in  collating  MSS.,  whicli 
MUnter  sent  him  from  Copenhagen,  and  Heyne  from 
Gottingen.  The  latter  wished  that  the  superintendence 
of  Niebuhr's  studies  should  be  confided  to  him,  and  it 
was  his  father's  intention  to  send  him  to  Gottingen  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  two  years'  course  of  study  in 
his  native  university  of  Kiel,  necessary  to  render  him 
eligible  for  receiving  any  official  appointment  in  his  own 
country. 

His  favourite  intercourse  during  this  period  was  with 
a  young  man  named  Prehn,  a  few  years  older  than  him- 
self, who  had  been  a  playfellow  of  his  childhood,  and 
was  now  appointed  secretary  to  the  prefecture.  The 
two  friends,  who  were  very  different  in  other  respects, 
had  a  common  interest  in  pursuing  their  researches 
into  the  constitution  and  condition  of  their  native 
province. 
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The  time  from  Michaelmas  1792  to  Easter  1794, 
was  spent  in  his  father's  house,  amidst  the  employments 
and  circumstances  already  mentioned.  He  was  now 
more  occupied  than  formerly  Avith  the  study  of  modern 
languages.  With  French,  Enghsh,  and  Italian  he  had 
long  been  familiar  ;  the  sale  at  this  time  of  some  books 
cast  on  shore  from  a  wreck  incited  him  to  learn  Spanish, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  Portuguese.  A  letter  from  his 
father,  dated  December  1807,  gives  a  summary  of  the 
languages  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  "My  son 
has  gone  to  Memel  with  the  commissariat  of  the  army. 
When  he  found  he  should  probably  have  to  go  to  Riga, 
he  began  forthwith  to  learn  Russian.  Let  us  just 
reckon  how  many  languages  he  knows  already.  He 
was  only  two  years  old  when  we  came  to  Meldorf,  so 
that  we  must  consider — 1.  German,  as  his  mother 
tongue.       He   learnt  at  school — 2.  Latin ;  3.   Greek  ; 

4.  Hebrew  ;    and   besides,    in    Meldorf    he   learnt — 

5.  Danish;  6.  English;  7.  French;  8.  Italian; — but 
only  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  book  in  these 
languages  ; — some  books  from  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
coast  induced  him  to  learn — 9.  Portuguese ;  10.  Spanish ; 
— of  Arabic,  he  did  not  learn  much  at  home,  because  I 
had  lost  my  lexicon,  and  could  not  quickly  replace  it; — 
in  Kiel  and  Copenhagen,  he  had  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice in  speaking  and  writing  French,  English,  and  Danish ; 
in  Copenhagen,  he  learnt  — 11.  Persian  (of  Count 
Ludolph,  the  Austrian  minister,  who  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  whose  father  was  an  acquaintance  of 
mine),  and  12.  Arabic,  he  taught  himself;  in  Holland 
he  learnt — 13.   Dutch  ;    and  again   in   Copenhagen — 
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14.  Swedish,    and    a   little    Icelandic;    at    Memel  — 

15.  Russian;  16.  Slavonic;  17.  Polish;  18.  Bohemian; 
and,  19.  Illyrian.  With  the  addition  of  Low  German, 
this  makes  in  all  twenty  languages.  Forgive  this  effu- 
sion of  my  heart  concerning  my  son.  I  did  not  mean 
to  boast  of  him." 

During  these  years,  Niebuhr  often  grieved  over  the 
progress  of  events  in  France.  The  scenes  of  horror  in 
1791-3,  almost  disgusted  him  with  Europe,  and  he 
and  his  sister  often  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
America,  hoj)ing  to  find  there,  with  a  few  friends,  the 
repose  which  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  old  world. 
Even  then  his  mind  w^as  often  visited  by  that  anxiety 
about  the  retrogression  of  the  present  generation  towards 
barbarism,  wdiich  troubled  the  last  months  of  his  life.  In 
later  years,  he  would  certainly  never  have  thought  of 
America  as  a  place  to  settle  in.  Both  the  want  of  any 
proper  nationality  among  that  amalgam  of  races,  and 
the  absence  of  any  historical  antecedents  in  their  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  predominance  of  the  mercantile 
interest,  and  the  want  of  literary  society,  would  have 
prevented  that  country  from  ever  becoming  a  congenial 
residence  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NIEBUHR'S  COLLEGE  LIFE,  FROM  1794  TO  1796. 

At  Easter,  1794,  Niebuhr  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Kiel.  He  found  his  position  and 
society  here  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  in  Ham- 
burgh. Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more 
favourably  situated,  for  the  students  were  at  that  time 
in  general  characterised  by  industry  and  morahty,  while 
most  of  the  professors  were  men  of  distinguished  talent, 
and  appear  to  have  shown  great  kindness  in  admitting 
the  students  to  friendly  intercourse  with  themselves. 
He  found  in  the  aged  Professor  Hensler,  who  was  head 
physician  to  the  University,  and  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
a  man  full  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  information,  to  whose 
house  he  had  constant  access.  Of  all  the  professors, 
there  was  none  who  attracted  Niebuhr's  lasting  affec- 
tion so  much  as  Dr.  Hensler  ;  but  in  his  house  he  found 
another  friend,  who  exercised  a  still  greater  influence 
over  him, — one  in  fact,  who,  by  what  she  was,  and  what 
she  did,  affected  his  development  and  his  destiny  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  human  being.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Hensler,  who  had  died  very 
young,  and  from  that  time  she  had  resided  with  her 
father-in-law,  to  whom  she  supplied  the  place  of  a 
daughter.     She  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  healthy 
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mind,  with  much  decision  of  character,  combined  with 
deep  feehng  and  no  ordinary  cultivation, — one  of  those 
women  whose  clear  and  correct  judgment  and  ever- 
ready  sympathy  render  them  through  life  the  person  to 
whom  all  their  friends  instinctively  turn  for  advice  and 
assistance.  She  was  six  years  older  than  Niebuhr — a 
circumstance  which  prevented  any  shyness  and  restraint 
on  her  side,  while  the  unusual  maturity  of  his  character 
rendered  him  not  too  young  to  be  a  companion  to  her. 

The  professors  with  whom  Niebuhr  chiefly  associated 
were,  besides  Hensler,  Hegewisch,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  German  Civilisation,"  &c. — a  man  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  attainments,  but  of  no  great  depth 
as  a  critic  ;  Cramer,  a  well  known  professor  of  Roman 
law ;  and  Reinhold,  author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Kant,"  and  several  other  philosophical  works, 
one  of  the  first  who  drew  attention  to  Kant's  phi- 
losoj)hy,  which  he  expounded  in  his  lectures.* 

Among  the  young  men  he  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  with  whom  he  afterwards  formed 
sincere  and  lasting  friendships.  Of  these,  were  Conrad 
Hensler,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Hensler's  ;  Thibaut,  after- 
wards a  celebrated  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  Kiel, 
and  subsequently  in  Heidelberg  ;  a  M.  von  Spath,  who 
had  previously  served  in  the  army ;  and  a  French 
emigrant,  named  Dachon  de  Billiere,  a  man  of  eccentric 
character  but  high  principle.! 


*  He  was  son-in-law  to  Wieland,  and  the  predecessor  of  Ficlite  at  Jeua. 

f  Though  he  did  not  stir  from  his  house  for  weeks  together,  he  spent  nearly- 
all  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  travels,  many  of  which  he  obtained  from  the 
elder  Niebuhr ;  and  he  used  to  beg  him  to  send  him  none  in  any  country 
nearer  than  Turkey,  because  all  that  described  European  counti'ies  reminded 
him  so  strongly  of  the  Revolution  that  he  could  not  bear  to  read  them. 
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Reinhold,  who  had  just  removed  to  Kiel  from  Jena, 
excited  so  great  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy that  the  better  class  of  students  were  ashamed 
to  neglect  it.  This  had  an  elevating  influence,  too,  on 
their  moral  character.  Reinhold  also  founded  a  club, 
to  which  both  the  professors  and  the  students  were 
ehgible,  where  the  meetings  were  designed  principally 
for  scientific  conversation,  and  concluded  with  a  frugal 
supper.  Niebuhr  became  a  member  of  this  club,  but 
he  did  not  join  in  any  of  the  societies  confined  to  the 
students. 

He  studied  at  Kiel  till  Easter,  1796.  During  his 
first  year,  he  attended  lectures  on  German  and  Danish 
history,  by  Hegewisch  ;  on  jurisprudence  and  the 
institutes,  by  Cramer  ;  on  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral 
philosophy,  by  Reinhold  ;  on  natural  philosophy,  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  by  Eimbke  ;  on  sesthetics,  by 
Nasser.  What  lectures  he  attended  during  the  latter 
year  of  his  stay  his  friends  cannot  recollect  with  cer- 
tainty :  most  probably  some  on  anthropology  by  Hensler, 
and  the  Pandects  by  Cramer.  Philology  and  history 
continued  to  be  his  favourite  pursuits,  but  he  carried 
them  on  by  himself,  and  attended  none  of  the  college- 
lectures  on  these  subjects,  excepting  the  two  courses  by 
Hegewisch,  before  mentioned.  Though  in  later  life  he 
was  far  from  possessing  a  metaphysical  cast  of  mind,  it 
appears  that  at  this  time  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  particularly  the  system 
of  Kant.  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  at  all 
times  the  most  attractive  to  him  ;  but  while  at  college 
he  only  permitted  himself  to  read  them  as  a  sort  of 
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reward  for  industry.  When  reading  the  ancients,  he 
completely  Uved  in  their  world  and  with  them.  He 
once  told  a  friend,  who  had  called  on  him  and  found 
him  in  great  emotion,  that  he  often  could  not  bear  to 
read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time  in  the  old  tragic 
poets ;  he  realised  so  vividly  all  that  was  said  and 
done  and  suffered,  by  the  persons  represented.  He 
could  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind  father — the  aged 
(Edipus  entering  the  grove, — he  could  catch  the  music 
of  their  speech,  and  felt  certain  that  he  could  distinguish 
the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  could  not 
reproduce  it  with  his  barbarian  tongue. 

His  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  quickness  and 
depth  of  feeling,  rendered  his  mental  condition  ex- 
tremely variable  ;  his  sense  of  enjoyment  was  so  keen, 
that  anything  which  gave  him  pleasure  would  at  times 
affect  him  even  to  tears,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
trivial  circumstances  would  occasion  him  an  unwarrant- 
able degree  of  annoyance,  or  even  excite  him  to  mo- 
mentary asperity.  His  sensitive  physical  temperament 
aggravated  this  tendency,  and  when  he  was  suffering 
in  body  or  had  over-studied  himself,  he  became  dull 
and  incapable  of  mental  exertion,  and  in  such  cases  he 
would  often  fancy  that  his  faculties  were  giving  way  ; 
but  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  friend,  or  a 
literary  work  of  importance,  was  sufficient  to  recover 
him  from  this  state,  and  restore  him  to  his  mental 
powers. 

The  series  of  letters  to  his  parents  only  extends  to 
the  middle  of  December  1794,  when  it  is  interrupted, 
and  we  have  no  more  addressed  to  them   from  that 
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time  to  January  1798.  Of  all  that  he  wrote  m  the 
succeeding  years,  but  few  have  been  preserved.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  requested  to  have  them 
returned  to  him,  and  all  except  those  inserted  in  the 
"  Lebensnachrichten  "  were  destroyed  when  his  house 
at  Bonn  was  burnt  down  in  1830.  Were  the  complete 
series  still  in  existence,  there  would  be  httle  to  add  to 
their  records  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  father's 
death. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  picture  of  his  life 
and  mind  during  the  first  year  of  his  university  career, 
beginning  when  he  was  seventeen  years  and  a  half  old. 


TO  HLS  PARENTS. 

Kiel,  Wth  May,  1794. 

My  dear  Parents, 

When  I  remember  the  anxiety  and  sorrow  we  felt  at 
parting,  my  gloomy  ideas  of  this  place,  my  melancholy  at 
being  transplanted,  from  my  quiet  peaceful  occupations  m 
the  midst  of  you  all,  to  this  noisy  town,  and  the  deep  silence 
of  my  solitary  room,  &c.,  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am  to 
have  found  every  tiling  better  than  my  expectations.  I 
would  give  a  great  deal — yes,  what  I  prize  most  of  all,  some 
clays  of  my  future  stay  with  you — if  you  could  know  a  httle 
sooner  how  happy  I  am, — if  you  could  know  it  at  this 
moment  while  I  am  -smtrng. 

On  Friday  mornmg  I  paid  my  calls.  I  found  neither 
Dr.  Hensler  nor  Hegewisch  nor  Cramer  at  home :  thence  I 
went  to  call  on  Elder,  who  was  suppljing  the  place  of 
Fabricius,  as  Dean  of  Philosophy,  durmg  liis  travels.  Then 
I  took  a  walk,  and  enjoyed,  even  to  sadness,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  the  blue  sea,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  green 
forest,  and  the  singing  of  the  nightingales.  Hensler  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  him  at  six.     You  may  believe  I  did  not 
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keep  him  waiting.  I  had  expected  a  friendly  reception,  but 
not  such  a  one  as  I  found.  I  was  shown  into  his  library, 
where  he  came  to  me,  and  accosted  me  with  such  hearty 
kindness  that  he  won  me  instantty.  Other  people  came  in 
afterwards  ;  but  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  our  conversation, 
indeed  Eimbke  rather  helped  it  on.  As  I  went  away, 
Hensler  told  me  I  might  come  again  as  often  as  I  Hked ;  and 
he  would  do  mtli  me  as  he  had  done  with  some  of  his  young 
friends  before,  send  me  into  the  library  if  he  was  busy. 
I  shall  certainly  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  gaining  both 
information  and  enjoyment.  I  told  him  of  my  gTeat  wish  to 
see  Reinhold,  and  he  promised,  when  he  saw  liim,  to  try  and 
get  me  an  invitation.  Yesterday  I  found  Hegewisch  at 
home  at  last,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  had  to  go  to  an 
examination.  He  was  very  friendly,  and  said  he  hoped  we 
should  have  many  walks  together.  By  his  invitation  I 
remained  with  Mrs.  H.,  the  first  cultivated  woman  I  have 
seen  as  yet  in  Iviel,  except  those  whom  I  may  have  seen  at 
the  windows  perhaps  without  knowing  them.  Carl  Cramer's* 
misfortune  was  the  subject  of  our  conversation.  She  was  so 
polite  as  to  invite  me  to  call  frequently.  Thence  I  went  to 
the  Library,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Kordes,  who 
was  extremely  civil  to  me. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Dr.  Hensler's  again.  I  am  to 
call  on  Reinhold  to-morrow.  Hensler  has  obtained  permis- 
sion for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 
Hensler  assures  me,  he  never  saw  any  man  whose  first 
address  so  instantly  pre^Dossesses  you  in  his  favour  and  so 
irresistibly  wins  your  heart.  If  I  could  but  feel  as  free  with 
him  as  with  Hensler !  I  am  con-sdnced  that  Hensler  takes  a 
great  interest  in  me.  My  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  tribes,  the  history  of  the  colonisation  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  my  notions  in  general  about  the  earliest  migration 
from  west  to  east,  are  new  to  him,  and  he  thuiks  it  probable 
that  they  may  be  correct.     He  exhorts  me  to  work  them  out, 

*  The  brother  of  the  professor  of  this  name  before  mentioned,  and  likewise  a 
professor  in  Kiel.  He  lost  his  professorship  at  this  time,  owing  to  his  openly 
expressed  admiration  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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and  bring  them  into  as  clear  a  form  as  I  can.  But  he  will 
only  allow  me  to  study  philosophy  for  the  present ;  I  am  to 
let  other  matters  rest,  or  at  least  do  very  little  in  them. 
I  think,  however,  he  will  let  me  do  more  as  soon  as  my 
progress  in  philosophy  will  allow  of  it  without  injury  to  my 
health,  about  which  I  have  consulted  him.  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  that  Hensler  agrees  with  my  political  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  is  equally  pleased  that  Reinhold  agTees  with 
liim.  My  dmner  society  is  very  good.  Among  others  I  single 
out  the  advocate  Jahn  as  a  man  of  talent;  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  much  conversation  with  him.  Hensler  has 
arranged  my  course  of  study  thus  : — German  History,  with 
Hegewisch ;  Jurisprudence,  with  Cramer ;  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, with  Remhold ;  and  ^Esthetics. 

II. 

KiEi,,  21  th  May,  1794. 

I  just  fancy  myself  back  again  among  you  all  with  great 
vividness,  and  can  assure  you  honestl}",  that  it  gives  me 
much  more  pleasui'e  than  pain.  I  prize  the  advantages 
of  Meldorf,  and  can  tell  you,  that  though  I  am  very  happy 
here,  I  learn  nothing,  putting  Eeinliold's  instructions,  and 
some  other  things,  out  of  the  question,  compared  to  what  I 
could  at  home,  in  my  owai  room ;  for  as  to  German  History, 
I  ah'eady  know  nearly  all  that  comes  in  the  lectures,  and 
could  learn  more  by  myself.  But  this  I  say  only  to  my 
most  intimate  friends,  and  to  them  m  such  a  way  that 
they  can  see  I  am  very  well  contented  here  on  the  whole. 
I  have  now,  I  think,  completed  the  circle  of  my  more 
intimate  friends,  and  do  not  mean  to  extend  it.  It  consists 
of  Reinhold,  Hensler,  Hegewisch,  and,  among  the  young 
men,  Purgstall,  Maisl,  Meier  of  Altona,  Thibaut,  and  Conrad 
Hensler. 

Of  philosophical  books  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  have 
so  far  a  superfluity.  Since  I  heard  that  Fichte  has  begun 
to  defend  the  right  of  insurrection,  (which,  however,  Kant 
and  Reinhold  abhor,)  and  to  deny  the  obligation  of  treaties, 

I  begin   to  fear  that  men    are    abusing   the    mysteries   of 
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philosophy,  from  wliich  I  expected,  and  still  expect,  the 
elucidation  and  solution  of  the  most  important  questions,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  most  dreadful  sopliisms,  or  at  least 
that  a  sldlful  hand  ma,y  so  abuse  them.  And  then,  if 
philosophy  itself  be  turned  against  the  cause  of  right  and 
civil  order,  and  the  power  of  the  mob  be  backed  by  the 
authority  of  brilliant  fallacies,  what  refuge  from  theii'  united 
tyranny  is  left  us  but  death  ? 

I  long  to  get  back  to  my  ancients,  my  best  friends,  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  thoughts,  at  least  on  such  subjects, 
to  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Oh  that  it  were  permitted  me,  if 
only  like  the  last  of  these,  to  attain  an  imperfect  wisdom, 
and  to  expound  it  with  his  majesty  of  style ! 

III. 

Kiel,  7tk  June,  1794. 

This  day  twelvemonth  was  a  memorable  one  to  me.  It 
was  the  day  I  left  Meldorf  for  Hamburgh.  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  the  recollection  of  it  is  cheering  or  depressing,  but 
I  am  very  fond  just  at  present  of  looking  back  upon  many 
thmgs  that  occurred  tliis  time  hist  year.  This  day  month 
too,  I  left  you  for  the  second  time  in  my  life.  The  first 
month  in  Hambm'gh  did  not  pass  away  with  such  happy 
speed  as  this  has  done.  There  I  suffered  from  illness  and 
melancholy  ;  here  I  enjoy  health  and  sjm-its.  And  even  if  I 
had  learnt  Httle  or  notliing  of  lasting  value  to  me,  except 
from  Reinhold  and  Hensler  (though  I  have  learnt  a  gi^eat 
deal  besides)  should  I  have  cause  to  regret  that  I  cannot 
pursue  my  favourite  study  here,  at  least  never  with  sufficient 
assiduity  ?  Ought  not  the  prospect  of  finding  no  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  philosophy,  to  rejoice  me  as  it  does,  even 
though  I  may  never  be  able  to  master  it  entirely,  but  only 
to  comprehend  its  general  outline  ?  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  idea  that  I  shall  ever  become,  proj^erly  speaking,  a 
critical  philosopher.  No,  that  I  dare  not  hope  for,  because 
I  cannot  devote  my  whole  life  to  this  study,  and  mdeed 
think  I  can  employ  it  more  profitably  in  active  exertion. 
The  philosopher's  satisfaction  ends  with  speculation.     But, 
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as  Bolingbroke  justly  remarks,  lie  who  speculates  in  order 
to  act,  goes  further.  I  could  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
do  this,  and  to  that  end,  should  like  to  devote  two  years  to 
l^hilosoj^hy,  and  then  to  study  jurisprudence  as  long  as  might 
be  necessary.  But  if  I  must  be  content  with  one  year  of 
philosophy,  and  even  divide  the  latter  half  of  that  with 
jurisj^rudence,  I  will  at  least  as  far  as  I  can,  strive  to  gain  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  system  of  the  Critical  philosophy, 
and  when  I  have  once  got  on  the  right  track,  follow  it 
perseveringly  till  I  have  found  either  truth,  or  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  truth.  It  would  certainly  have  been  a  good  tiling 
for  me,  to  have  inured  myself  previously  to  meditation,  by 
the  study  of  other  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is,  I  can  plant  everything  m  a  fresh  soil ; 
no  preconceived  notions  stand  in  the  way  of  those  which 
Reinhold  commimicates  to  me.  If  it  were  but  possible  for 
liim  to  develope  all  his  ideas  (or  even  some  of  them)  m  my 
mind  Avith  half  his  clearness  of  thought,  how  would  even  my 
scepticism  vanish  !  But  unfortunately  I  have  only  been  able 
so  far  to  clear  up  my  ideas  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  have 
to  struggle  with  obscimty  on  all  sides.  True,  it  is  gTadually 
dispersing,  and  has  ah-eady  given  way  on  some  points ;  still, 
I  constantly  feel  my  weakness,  and  wish  for  more  power  of 
thought  than  I  possess.  We  have  now  come  to  the  faculty 
of  Cognition,  consequently  have  finished  the  Representatioiifil 
faculty.  In  the  holidays  I  intend  to  study  all  we  have  gone 
through  as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  that  when  Reinhold  returns, 
I  may  lay  before  him  the  principal  points  wliich  I  do  not 
understand. 

I  have  received  the  globe  through  H.,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  that  and  Dalrymple's  Collection  of  Voyages 
of  Discovery,  I  mean  to  begin  a  description  of  the  South  Sea; 
tliis  will  form  the  subject  of  my  first  essay  ;  the  second  will 
be  on  the  regions  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  doubtfid 
Friesland,  with  reference  to  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni.  It 
may  also  include  some  islands,  probably  fabulous,  and 
certainly  not  now  in  existence,  which  on  this,  and  other  old 
globes,  are  placed  between  Europe  and  America.     You  see 
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how  busy  I  am.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  all 
this,  time  will  show ;  but  it  is  a  work  in  wliich  no  one  can 
help  me. 

I  have  caught  a  little  cold,  so  I  did  not  get  up  till  nearly 
six  this  morning,  and  have  not  done  much  to-day  bej^ond 
beginnmg  my  researches  concerning  Solomon's  Islands, 
about  which  our  globe  gives  quite  new  results.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  Pope,  and  it  has 
quite  refreshed  me. 

How  much  I  shall  have  to  read  merely  about  Solomon's 
Islands  !  Are  they  reaUy  the  New  Hebrides  of  Bougain- 
ville, Cook  and  Forster  ?  or  are  they  tlie  Britannias  of 
Carteret  and  Dampier  ? 

I  often  take  walks  with  Maisl.  Our  conversation  is  mostly 
about  liistory;  for  as  he  attends  Hegewisch's  lectures  on 
Universal  History,  as  well  as  those  on  German  History,  he 
repeats  to  me  the  most  important  of  Hegewisch's  proposi- 
tions in  a  condensed  form,  which  I  am  often  forced  to 
dispute,  but  have  notT\dthstanding  almost  as  gi-eat  a  respect 
for  Hegewisch's  learning  as  for  Hensler's,  wliich  is  sapng 
everything. 

I  have  not  as  yet  fully  explained  to  anybody  but  Hensler, 
my  ideas  about  the  colonisation  of  Greece,  and  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor,  mcluding  Armenia,  from  the  West.  For  the 
peoplmg  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  I  assume,  1.  the  Aramaic  or 
Assyrian  race,  to  which  belong  the  Arabs,  Jews,  S3"rians, 
Ass}Tians,  Chaldees,  and  Medes,  of  more  or  less  pure 
descent;  2.  the  Indo-Persic ;  3.  the  Tartar;  4.  the  Mongul; 
and  5.  probably  the  Chinese  race.  Taking  this  as  a  basis, 
we  can  proceed  further,  and  shall  obtam  everywhere  at  last 
the  same  result,  viz.,  that  these  great  national  races  have 
never  sprung  from  the  growth  of  a  single  family  into 
a  nation,  but  always  from  the  association  of  several  families 
of  human  beings,  raised  above  their  fellow  animals  by  the 
nature  of  their  wants,  and  the  gradual  invention  of  a 
language,  each  of  which  families  probably  had  originally 
formed  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.  This  last  idea  belongs 
to   Reinhold.      By  this  I  explain   the   immense  variety   of 
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languages  among  the  North  American  savages,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  refer  to  any  common  source,  but  which, 
in  some  cases,  have  resolved  themselves  into  one  language, 
as  m  Mexico  and  Peru  for  instance ;  and  also  the  number  of 
synonyms  in  the  earliest  periods  of  languages.  On  this 
account,  I  maintain  that  we  must  make  a  very  cautious  use 
of  differences  of  language  as  appHed  to  the  theory  of  races, 
and  have  more  regard  to  physical  conformation,  which  latter 
is  exactly  the  same  for  instance  in  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  North  America.  I  believe  further  that  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  is  not  connected  with  any  given  place,  but  is  to 
be  sought  everywhere  over  the  face  of  the  earth  :  and  that  it 
is  an  idea  more  worthy  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  to  assume  that  he  gave  to  each  zone  and  each 
cHmate  its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom  that  zone  and  chmate 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  than  to  assume  that  the  human 
species  has  degenerated  in  such  innumerable  instances. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  history,  still 
remainmg  to  be  examined, — that  which  is,  in  truth,  the  very 
basis  upon  which  all  history  must  be  reared,  and  the  first 
principle  from  which  it  must  proceed.  This  of  all  subjects 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  first  place ;  and 
then  (to  wliich  philosophy  is  necessary)  a  universal  history 
ought  to  be  \VTitten,  which  should  exhibit  all  nations  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  Tliis  point  of  \dew  Reinhold  beauti- 
fully defines  as  the  relation  between  reason  and  sensation. 
When  tliis  universal  history  is  completed,  the  separate  history 
of  each  country  should  follow.  This  is  the  way  m  which  I 
would  teach  history,  if  I  had  Hegewisch's  learning  and 
position.  But  the  latter  I  wish  for  less  and  less  the  more  I 
know  of  it.  H.  began  to  talk  to  me  one  day  as  if  he  wished 
to  attract  me  to  the  academical  profession ;  but  withdrew  his 
proposals,  when  I  assured  him  that  I  should  desii'e  a  hfe  of 
gTeater  activity,  and  more  opportunity  to  make  myself  useful, 
especially  in  such  times  as  ours.  This  he  quite  approved 
of,  and  advised  me,  therefore,  zealously  to  study  Roman  law, 
and  pitied  me  for  having  to  devote  so  much  time  to  other 
things ;    but    as   to  this   too    everything   depends  upon   the 
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point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  our  studies,  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  we  pursue  them.  I  have  not  yet  told 
Hensler  of  our  projects,  because  they  are  growing  rather 
problematical  to  me ;  but  he  bids  me  take  courage  whatever 
happen,  for,  he  says,  I  should  be  certain  to  rise  by  mj^  o"^ti 
exertion  without  any  occasion  for  servihty.  That  I  volmi- 
tarily  go  to  no  parties,  has  his  full  approbation.  They  rob 
me  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  hours  ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  of  the  calmness  of  mind  which  must  be  undisturbed 
by  dissipation,  if  one  is  to  work. 

IV. 

Kiel,  6th  July,  1794. 

My  health  is  but  indifferent.  Hegewisch  leaves  this 
week,  and  then  the  lectures  on  German  History  will  be  over. 
I  mean  to  employ  the  hours  I  shall  then  have  at  liberty,  in 
walking  to  Diisternbrook,  with  a  book,  and  reading  there 
till  towards  noon.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  at  first  take  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,"  or  the  "  Theory  of  the  llepre- 
sentational  Powers,"  to  amuse  myself  with  ;  but  a  simple 
historical  work  or  a  poet,  Hume,  Demosthenes,  Pope,  or 
somethmg  of  that  kind.  The  "  Critique  of  Pm*e  Reason," 
however,  is  not  comparatively  so  very  difficult,  and  some 
chapters  seem  to  me  quite  easy  to  understand,  very  forcible, 
and  when  you  are  able  to  enter  properly  into  then-  spirit, 
very  clear.  Hensler  thinks  me  akeady  quite  competent  to 
take  the  "  Critique  "  in  hand,  but  forbids  me  to  do  so  on 
account  of  my  health. 

My  acquamtance  with  M.  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
difference  of  om^  principles;  and  what  is  strange,  not  in 
pohtics,  but  philosophy.  He  denies  the  freedom  of  the  Avill, 
and  the  moral  law  ;  is  a  fatalist  and  indifferentist  :  I 
subscribe  to  Kant's  principles  Avith  all  my  heart.  I  have 
broken  with  M.,  not  from  any  dispute  we  have  had,  but  on 
account  of  the  detestable  conclusions  which  necessarily 
follow  from  his  opinions, — conclusions  that  absolutely  anni- 
hilate all  morality.  I  really  loved  him  notwithstandmg,  but 
Avith  such  principles  I  could  not  be  his  friend. 
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V. 

Kiel,  20th  July,  1794. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  I  am  in  good  spirits. 
My  occupations  acquire  new  charms  for  me,  and  grow 
easier  too,  the  further  I  advance  and  the  more  I  get  used  to 
them.  .  .  . 

My  head  swims  when  I  survey  what  I  have  yet  to  learn, — 
philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history. 
Then,  too,  I  must  perfect  myself  in  history,  German  and 
French,  and  study  Roman  law,  and  the  pohtical  constitutions 
of  Em'023e  as  far  as  I  can,  and  increase  my  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities ;  and  aU  this  must  he  done  within  five  years  at  most,  so 
far  as  a  foundation  can  be  laid  in  that  time,  for  truly  it  wiM  not 
allow  me  to  accomplish  more  than  that  with  regard  to  most 
of  these  tilings  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  I  could  not 
find  time  and  opportmiity  afterwards  to  complete  the  super- 
structure. I  must  know  aU  these  things,  but  how  I  shall 
learn  them,  Heaven  knows  !  That  I  shall  requii'e  them,  as 
a  learned  man,  or  in  any  position  I  may  occup}',  I  am  fully 
convinced. 

VL 

Kiel,  21tli  July,  1794. 

My  health  and  spirits  are  quite  restored,  my  dearest 
parents.  I  feel  that  I  have  made  some  progTess  in  philo- 
sophy, and  cleared  the  way  for  much  more,  so  that  I  have 
not  laboui'ed  in  vain.  I  see  at  last  what  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
and  why  I  must  learn  it.  I  have  received  much  assistance 
lately  in  this  respect  from  a  treatise  of  Spinoza's,  which 
has  wonderfully  strengthened  my  mind  and  cleared  up  my 
thoughts.  ...  I  mean  to  make  an  abstract  of  all  the 
best  works  that  I  read  in  every  department  of  my  studies, 
and  arrange  every  subject  under  certain  heads.  .  .  I 
think  I  shall  make  the  most  rapid  i3rogress  in  knowledge,  by 
perfecting  my  acquamtance  with  the  sciences  that  I  have 
begun.  In  the  seven  years  between  this  and  my  twenty- 
fifth  year,  I  should  like  to  lay  a  foundation  m  aU  the 
sciences  that  will  be  useful  to  me,  so  that  afterwards  I  might 
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be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  on  all 
subjects,  and  to  advance  before  it  on  some  points,  which  I 
shall  be  all  the  more  capable  of  doing  from  understanding 
them  in  their  connection  Avith  the  rest.  I  think  that  then 
(though  I  might  reach  my  tliirtieth  year  before  completmg 
the  work  that  would  only  serve  as  an  introduction  to  any 
creative  labours  of  my  o-^a^i  in  science,)  I  should  know  all 
that  Bohngbroke  requires  for  a  competent  statesman.  And 
though  I  have  quite  lost  the  foolish  ambition  which  made  me 
tliink  of  aiming  at  high  offices  of  state,  the  inward  gain 
would  still  be  left  me,  the  consciousness  of  having  developed 
my  powers,  and  rendered  myself  fit  for  usefulness. 

VII. 

Kiel,  2ncZ  August,  1794. 

....  I  now  know  who  are  the  men  worth  knowing  at 
the  university,  and  can  reckon  all  the  best  of  them  among 
my  friends,  or  at  least  my  acquaintance.  We  form  a  sort  of 
circle,  which  Thibaut  and  I  had  thought  of  bringing  together 
in  a  literary  club,  but  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  manage  it 
this  ■winter. 

Purgstall's  love  for  Greek  is  on  the  wane,  since  he  took  to 
spending  the  Satm'days  and  Sundays  in  the  neighbourmg 
country  places  ;  and  it  makes  me  dislilce  the  hour  fi'om  six 
to  seven,  that  I  sacrifice  to  him  out  of  friendshiiD.  I  am  vexed 
at  it,  and  j^et  I  do  not  Hke  to  let  hun  see  this,  lest  he  should 
lose  all  liking  for  the  lesson  ;  in  other  respects  I  like  liim  as 
well  as  ever ;  perhaps,  too,  he  is  suffermg  from  home-sickness. 

I  hope  much  from  the  winter,  when  I  shall  take  advantage 
of  the  long  candle-light  evenings  in  a  warm  room.  The 
winter  after,  I  shall  spend  at  home,  and  go  on  with  philosophy, 
ancient  literature,  my  researches  in  Greek  history,  and 
mathematics.  How  much  I  shall  be  able  to  get  through  then 
in  six  or  seven  months  !  I  should  Hke  at  that  time,  by  way  of 
practice,  to  dehver  some  lectures  on  the  principles  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  to  my  friends.  I  should  not  bring 
forward  any  new  doctrines ;  I  have  not  capacity  for  that. 
Probably  I  might  throw  light  on  some  points,  but  history  is 
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my  vocation,  and  to  that  I  shall  perhaps  some  day  make  my 
pliilosopliical  acquisitions  subservient.  I  shall  very  likely 
attend  lectures  on  the  Institutes  tliis  winter.  Reinhold's 
"  Letters,"  *  to  say  the  truth  (and  a  great  part  of  the 
"  Elucidations,")  are,  to  my  taste,  as  insipid  as  liis  "Theory" 
is  dehghtful. 

If  I  could  introduce  to  you  the  friends  with  whom  I  am 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  or  describe  them  to  you,  you  would 
say  I  had  chosen  weU,  and  esteem  me  happy  to  have  found 
such  m  Kiel.  Of  some,  I  say  myself,  and  you  know  I  am 
not  over-modest,  that  they  are  better  than  I ;  of  most,  those 
would  say  so,  who  know  us  and  are  impartial.  ...  In 
Tliibaut  I  have  nothmg  to  censure  but  a  little  obstinacy, 
and  a  leaning  to  democracy,  which  does  not,  however, 
prevent  my  loving  him,  since  it  seems  to  me  excusable  in 
him,  considermg  liis  descent  from  the  refugees  of  the  last 
century;  liis  apparent  coldness  gives  way  with  frequent 
intercourse,  and  changes  into  the  sincerest  friendship ; 
more  industry,  more  vigour  of  mtellect,  more  ii'reproach- 
able  vu-tue  and  integrity,  cannot  be  deshed  in  a  human 
being  than  he  possesses.  .  .  . 

VIIL 

list  August,  1794. 

....  Yesterday  afternoon  I  felt  very  gloomy  ;  I  set  off 
to  Hensler's  to  cheer  myself  up.  I  went  mto  the  library, 
and  had  not  been  long  there,  when  the  servant  was  sent 
to  ask  me  down  stairs.  I  found,  besides  Hensler's  wife 
and  daughter-m-law,  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  latter — 
consequently  countrywomen  of  mine  from  Dithmarsh — 
and  several  others.  I  felt  then  really,  to  a  painful  degree, 
the  timidity  and  bashfulness  before  ladies  of  which  I  wrote 
to  you  lately.  However  much  I  may  improve  in  other 
society,  I  am  sure  I  must  get  worse  and  worse  every  day  in 
theii'  eyes  ;  and  so,  out  of  downright  shyness,  I  scarcely 
dare  speak  to  a  lady  ;  and  as  I  know,  once  for  all,  that  I 

*  The  Letters  on  Kant's  Philosophy,  mentioned  above. 
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must  be  insupportable  to  them,  their  presence  becomes 
disagreeable  to  me.  Yesterday,  however,  I  screwed  up  my 
courage,  and  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Behrens,*  and  yomig 
Mrs.  Hensler.  Now,  in  gratitude  and  candour,  I  must 
confess  that  they  were  sociable  enough  towards  me  to  have 
set  me  at  my  ease  if  my  shyness  were  not  so  deeply  rooted. 
But  it  is  of  no  use.  I  avoid  them,  and  would  rather  be 
guilty  of  impohteness,  by  avoiding  them,  than  by  speaking 
to  them,  which  I  should  now  feel  to  be  the  greatest  impo- 
liteness of  all.  At  last,  however,  especially  through  taking 
a  walk  with  Hensler  and  Dr.  Behrens,  I  got  so  roused  up 
that  my  awkwardness  vanished,  and  I  went  home  cured. 
Thus  I  was  healed  by  Hensler's  words  and  looks. 

IX. 

Kiel,  *Ith  Septemher,  1794. 

....  On  Monday  afternoon  I  received,  through  Purg- 
stall,  an  invitation  from  Madame  de  R.  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her.  She  had  been  two  days  floating  about  on 
the  sea  between  here  and  Alsen,  or  whatever  other  more 
flowery  mode  of  expression  she  may  have  selected.  I  tell 
you — and  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself  in 
Meldorf — she  was  insufferable,  beyond  comparison  worse  than 
on  any  former  occasion.  With  a  tone  of  gi'eat  unction,  she 
began  to  hold  forth  in  such  an  absurd  style,  upon  philoso- 
phical subjects,  that  I  could  not  conquer  myself  so  far  as 
to  let  my  silence  be  construed  into  assent.  My  objection 
was  indeed  as  modestly  urged  as  if  it  had  been  du-ected 
against  Reinhold  himself ;  that  I  held  due  to  the  lady  ;  but 
it  only  caused  the  fair  philosopher  to  produce  her  fancied 
arguments  with  all  the  gi-eater  earnestness.  Positively  I 
cannot  conceive  how  we  could  all  take  her  for  a  philosopher. 
She  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  twaddler,  shallow  and  insipid, 
words  without  ideas.  Then,  too,  I  have  learnt  to  see  through 
her  conversational  artifices.  Three  times,  if  not  more,  have 
I  heard  her  tell  the  same  anecdote ;  twice  withm  the  last 

*  Wlio  was  afterwards  his  first  wife. 
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few  clays  has  she  repeated  the  same  thing.  We  were  talldng 
about  Providence.  The  lady  said  (God  knows  from  what 
author  she  took  it)  that  Providence  could  be  proved  more 
convincingly  from  the  arrangements  of  nature,  than  from 
the  course  of  history ;  and  I  maintained  the  contrary. 
Providence,  I  said,  like  the  existence  of  God,  was  a  matter 
of  faith,  not  of  demonstration ;  it  lay  beyond  the  provmce  of 
reason,  as  the  "  Critique  "  beautifully  show^s.  But  if  our 
aim  was  to  find  a  support  for  our  transcendental  faith,  we  could 
not,  strictly  speaking,  rest  safely  on  arguments  about  the 
arrangements  of  nature,  which  could  not  do  more  than 
strengthen  the  belief  in  a  supremely  ^\ise  Cause  of  the 
universe,  and  could  not  even  place  tliis  quite  above  the  reach 
of  attack  from  materialists.  We  must  look  to  the  succession 
of  historical  events  for  a  confirmation  of  this  faith.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  desire  of  confounding  the  lady -philosopher  by  a 
paradox,  that  incited  me  to  lay  down  this,  in  itself,  very 
tenable  proposition.  However,  it  was  a  barricade  which, 
with  all  her  loquacity,  she  could  not  get  through.  But 
before  either  she  had  owned  herself  vanquished,  which  she 
never  would  have  done,  or  I  had  abandoned  the  strife  from 
politeness,  behold  !  there  came  the  master,  Eeinhold  himself, 
and  she  was  silent.  I  might  have  talked  on  unrestrained, 
for  I  knew  very  well  that,  to  be  consistent,  Eeinhold  must 
have  agreed  with  me.  I  have  been  summoned  to  her  house 
several  times  since,  and  on  Thursday  was  even  invited  to 
dinner.  She  has  left  now.  Has  Hamburgh  changed  this 
woman,  or  did  we  see  her  in  Meldorf  tlii^ough  colom^ed  glass  ? 
It  was  om-  frivolity,  good  nature,  vanity,  and  all  our  respec- 
tive peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  discussed 
till  we  brought  ourselves  into  a  community  of  sentiment,  and 
one  and  all  got  our  heads  heated  about  a  woman  for  whom 
the  heart  must  remain  cold,  unless  it  have  run  full  speed 
from  our  control,  and  is  seeking  the  first  gate  to  stop  at  (for 
her  heart  is  nothing  but  a  voice,  and  has  long  ago  evaporated 
into  breath,  like  camphor  in  the  air).  I  repeat,  it  was  our 
own  weakness  and  sentimentality  that  allowed  us  to  find 
everythmg  ideal  in  this  woman,  as  raw  expositors  do  in  the 
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Bible ;  which  is  all  the  more  natural  in  seclusion,  m  propor- 
tion as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  full  justice  to  what  we  do 
not  possess  om'selves,  and  the  more  ambitiously  we  strive  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  stupidity,  from  a  want  of 
appreciation.  We  were  blind  to  overweening  pretensions, 
(which  certamly  indeed  did  not  come  up  to  those  of  yester- 
day) ;  lectures,  which  were  meant  for  the  nourishment  and 
satisfaction  of  her  unbounded  vanity,  we  beheved  to  be 
devoted  to  our  improvement ;  literally  the  very  same  ques- 
tions have  been  put  to  us  again  upon  these  lectures,  till  we 
were  wearv  of  them,  and  now  as  mechanicallv  as  if  the  word- 
machines,  then  perhaps  new,  were  by  this  time  quite  worn 
smooth  with  use.  We  submitted  to  receive  honour  from 
her.  However,  the  delusion  is  over  with  me — a  delusion 
that  has  been  dissipated  simply  by  reflection.  For  she  has 
done  me  honour  now  too,  and  no  sort  of  neglect  or  jealousy 
has  warped  my  judgment.  The  honour  that  is  my  due  can 
only  be  conferred  on  me  by  men  like  Eeinhold  and  Hensler, 
for  they  have  it  in  rich  abundance  to  bestow ;  but  not  by  any 
presumptuous  dispenser  of  a  usurped  possession.  I  will 
receive  roses  and  mp-tles  from  female  hands,  but  no  laurels  ; 
I  only  wish  that  I  may  plant  them,  and  then  be  crowned  by 
three  or  five  men 

X.* 

Kiel,  29<^  October,  1794. 

....  It  is  certain  that  I  feel  the  loss  of  all  much  more 
deeply,  now  that  I  have  enjoyed  these  lost  blessings  agam 
for  a  short  time  m  such  fiill  measure,  than  I  did  before, 
when  I  hved  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  future,  and  then 
too  forgot  so  many  things  almost  entu'ely  in  the  complete 
novelty  of  my  position.  What  I  miss,  and  always  shall 
miss,  you  know ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  good  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  it.  My  isolation — not  isolation  from  strangers, 
that  is  salutary — but  isolation  from  my  own  family,  from 
those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  in  the  world — tliis  is 
what  would  still  frequently  depress  my  spirits,  if  I  did  not 

*  Written  after  having  returned  from  Meldorf. 
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strive  with  all  my  might  not  to  feel  it.  The  beginning  of 
next  month  shall  find  me  dUigent ;  as  intent  upon  banishmg 
troublesome  thoughts  as  upon  advancing  in  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called  learning,  mere  dull 
memorj' -work,  will  never  be  the  aim  of  my  exertions.  The 
one  thmg  needful  is,  to  cultivate  one's  understanding  for 
one's  self,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  production.  He  who 
merely  crams  himself  with  the  conceptions  of  other  men's 
minds,  clothed  in  forms  foreign  to  liis  own  nature,  will  never 
accomplish  much.  Quiet  and  independent  energetic  industry 
can  alone  attain  to  what  is  true,  and  bring  forth  what  is 
really  useful 

XL 

Kiel,  IGth  November,  1794. 

....  I  am  now  accustomed  to  my  sohtude,  and  do  not 
get  gloomy  when  I  am  alone  the  whole  evening,  and  work  till 
eleven  o'clock.*  ....  Yesterday  evening  I  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  new  plan  of  education  in  France.  "  Go  thy 
way,  and  sin  no  more."  That  is  all  that  lies  in  our  power. 
....  It  would  heartily  rejoice  me  if  I  could  some  day 
conclude  a  liistory  of  all  those  horrors,  mth  the  account  of 
measures  through  which  a  gi'eat  nation  might  become  happy 
and  truly  enlightened,  and  should  live  to  witness  the  result 
of  these  judicious  plans 

Hensler  cherishes  \iews  with  regard  to  my  futui-e  career, 
in  which  I  cannot  fully  concur.  He  wants  me  to  be  a 
natm-al  philosopher,  and  to  make  the  natural  history  of 
antiquity  the  special  object  of  my  investigations.  This  is  a 
good  and  worthy  and  beautiful  pm-suit  for  those  wiio  like  it ; 
but  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  my  mind  and  talents,  I 
believe  that  nature  has  intended  me  for  a  literary  man,  an 
historian  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  a  statesman,  and 
perhaps  a  man  of  the  world ;  although  the  last,  thank  God, 
neither  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  nor  in  the  horrible 
one    that   is   usually   associated   with   it.     Meanwhile,  my 

*  While  it  appears  from  Letter  III.,  that  he  considered  it  late  when  he  was 
not  up  before  six  in  the  naoming. 
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• 

individual  taste  will  certainly  carry  the  day  ;  and,  if  my  name 
is  ever  to  be  spoken  of,  I  shall  be  loiown  as  an  historian  and 
political  writer,  as  an  antiquarian  and  pliilologist.  I  study 
the  sciences,  which  Hensler  would  make  my  ultunate  object, 
merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  greater  richness  of  ideas, 
rendermg  my  heart  and  head  clear  and  bright,  or  rather  sub- 
jectmg  my  poor  heart,  which  ^vill  go  on  sentimentaUsmg  and 
blundering,  to  my  head.  Meanwhile,  I  constantly  become  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term;  but  the  less  I  mix  myself  up  with  it,  the  more  affec- 
tionately do  my  thoughts  turn  to  you ;  and  I  trust  that  some 
day,  through  my  love,  obedience,  and  the  fruits  of  my  honest 
endeavours,  I  may,  if  not  reward  you  for  your  love,  at  least 
prove  that  it  has  not  been  thrown  away.  Therefore  forgive 
me  when  I  am  prohx,  and  forget  myself  over  my  writing.  I 
acknowledge  how  much  I  owe  to  your  care  and  affection,  and 
I  only  regret  that  you  were  not  stricter  and  more  severe  with 
me ;  for  what  would  have  hurt  and  pained  me  at  the  time, 
would  now  be  very  beneficial  to  me,  and  I  should  ere  tliis 
have  attamed  much  that  still  costs  me  an  effort.  Therefore 
I  would  warn  every  one,  whose  child  shows  a  bad  disposition, 
to  hold  him  in  while  he  is  j'omig,  for  there  is  not  much  fear 
of  breakmg  his  spirit.  His  innate  impudence  "uoll  protect 
him  from  tliis ;  and  I  feel,  by  myself,  that  our  faults  cannot 
be  torn  up  with  too  much  violence  in  childhood,  before  they 
have  taken  too  deep  a  root.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  so 
deeply  in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  overcome  his  faults  as,  God 
knows,  I  am.  For  many  others,  therefore,  it  is  yet  more 
necessary ;  and  it  is  better  for  him,  who  has  a  proneness  to 
frivohty  and  other  vices,  to  "  suffer  in  the  body  that  the  soul 
may  be  saved."  .... 

XII. 

Kjel,  2Btd  November,  1794. 

I  will  not  deny,  my  dearest  parents,  that  I  was  distressed 
and  hurt  by  the  undeserved  tone  of  displeasure  which  seemed 
to  prevail  in  both  your  letters.  You  are  dissatisfied  mth  me 
because  I  seek  no  society,  or  rather  because  I  avoid  parties. 
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....  But  you  will  allow  that  I  am  at  the  University,  not  to 
lead  as  pleasant  a  life  as  I  can,  but  to  turn  all  my  time  and 
powers  to  account.  And  beheve  me,  dearest  parents,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  as  happy  in  much  society  as  I  am 
in  the  feeling  that  my  solitude  is  well  employed.  Wlien  I 
have  completed  my  studies  I  will  enter  the  world.  Woe  be 
to  the  fool  who  enters  it  before  he  has  knowledge  enough  to 

compensate  for  its  emptiness My  dear  parents,  do 

not  misunderstand  me.     I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  oddity,  and 

I  am  not  a  misanthrope If  my  letter  has  really  the 

morose  tone  which  you,  dearest  mother,  think  you  perceived 
in  it,  it  was  certainly  quite  accidental.  It  may  be  that  the 
strict  mode  of  Ufe  which  I  impose  upon  myself  gives  a  sort 
of  rigidity  to  my  mamiers  and  every  thing  about  me,  even  to 
the  tone  of  my  letters.  But,  believe  me,  I  am  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I  must  do  one  of  two  things ;  either  I  must 
accommodate  myself  to  the  manners  of  our  vicious,  effemi- 
nate, and  feeble  age,  or  I  must  keep  my  own  manners,  con- 
sequently my  own  tone  and  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking. 
In  the  first  case,  I  may,  perhaps,  please  a  great  part  of  my 
contemporaries,  but  certamly  not  the  better  part,  nor  myself, 
nor  posterity.  In  the  second,  I  must  indeed  offend  the 
partisans  of  the  first,  but  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  live  so 
as  to  deserve  my  own  approbation,  and  so  as  not  to  pass 
away  with  the  gi'eat  multitude  of  my  nameless  contempo- 
raries  

XIIL 

Kiel,  ZOth  November,  1794. 

....  I  spent  an  evening  with  Behrens  lately,  and  we 
laid  a  wager.  He  asserts  that  within  a  year,  more  than  one 
revolution  will  break  out,  and  I  assert  the  contrary.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  offered  to  lay  a  wager  with  him,  that  in 
four  years  a  monarchical  government  will  be  re-estabhshed 
in  France.*  I  find  myself  constantly  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  as  I  read  the  EngHsh  history,  which  I  do  a  good 

*  If  Niebuhr  had  said  /re  years  he  would  have  gained  his  wager.     Napoleon 
was  created  First  Consul  on  the  lOtli  of  November,  1799. 

VOL.   I.  ^ 
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deal  in  my  leisure  moments.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to 
get  more  facts  together,  and  as  it  is,  I  have  found  in  the 
very  rare  notices  which  are  inserted  in  the  notes  to  Algernon 
Sidney's  "  Discourses,"  and  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  in 
German}^  very  striking  and  extraordinary  parallels.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  time  for  employments  of  this  kind  at 
present !  And  yet  history  grows  dearer  and  dearer  to  me, 
so  much  so  that  my  ardour  in  reading  liistory  interferes 
with  my  zeal  for  philosophy,  while  no  philosophy  can  blunt 

my  inclination  to  history Salchow  came  in  just  as  I 

was  writmg  about  him.  We  took  up  our  usual  occupation. 
I  am  dictating  to  him  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
French  war.  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  memorj^  for  I  still 
remember  with  great  distinctness  the  merest  trifles  that 
have  occm'red  from  1792  onwards. 

XIV. 

Kiel,  6th  December,  1794. 

....  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
death,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  and  hence  it  is  in 
my  eyes  a  consecrated  day,  especially  as  I  have  just  been 
studying  his  noble  life  again.  May  God  preserve  me  from  a 
death  like  his,  yet  even  with  such  a  death,  the  virtue  and 
hoHness  of  his  life  would  not  be  dearly  purchased.  And 
now  he  is  forgotten  almost  throughout  the  world,  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  fifty  persons  in  all  Germany,  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  accurately  about  his 
life  and  fortunes.  Many  may  know  his  name,  many  know 
him  from  liis  brilliant  talents,  but  they  formed  the  least  part 
of  his  true  gTeatness.  .... 

What  I  am  dictating  to  Salchow  is  not  a  history  of  the 
Eevolution,  but  merely  a  brief  outHne  of  the  war,  and  is 
really  a  recreation  which  serves  to  exercise  my  memory. 
This  trusty  servant  has  preserved  dates  for  the  last  two 
years  of  which  I  have  rarely  thought  a  second  time.  Among 
the  many  whimsical  crotchets  which  have  plagnied  me  from 
time  to  time,  I  once  took  it  into  my  head  that  it  injured  the 
judgment  to  strengthen  the  memory,  and  therefore  resolved 
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to  give  up  the  latter.     But  nature  was  kinder  to  me  than  I 
deserved.     I  retained  ever}^  thmg  without  effort,   and  now 

I  am  as  anxious  to  strengthen  the  one  as  the  other 

My  dictating  to  Salchow  is  no  secret,  and  as  my  attempt 
seems  Hkely  to  turn  out  very  weU,  I  do  not  care  into  whose 
hands  the  paper  may  fall.  I  do  not  copy  it ;  what  I  have  once 
given  forth  I  do  not  like  to  see  again.  It  is  too  insignificant 
to  be  worth  printing ;  in  manuscript  it  might  be  useful  to  an 
officer. 

Niebuhr's  intercourse,  however,  during  his  college 
life  at  Kiel,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  University,  but  he  was  admitted 
into  a  circle  of  the  intellectual  society  of  Holstein,  which 
then  comprised  some  of  the  most  highly  gifted  persons 
of  that  day  in  Germany. 

The  little  city  of  Eutin,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
wooded  shores  of  an  extensive  lake,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Kiel,  formed  a  sort  of  centre  to  this  circle.  It 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  bishopric,  and  was  after- 
wards secularised  and  transferred  to  Oldenburg,  w4th 
which  duchy  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Denmark 
but  still  retained  a  separate  administration,  the  president 
of  which  at  this  time  was  Count  Frederick  Leopold 
Stolberg.  His  elder  brother  Christian — married  to  a 
sister  of  the  two  Counts  Reventlow — lived  at  no  great 
distance  on  his  estates.  The  two  brothers,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Germany,  were  both 
well  known  as  poets  and  pubhc  men,  though  the 
younger  was  much  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two. 
The  elder  was  a  man  of  noble  and  pure  mind,  and  sincere 
religious  feeling,  and  possessed  talents  of  no  mean 
order,  but  he  had  not  the  originality  nor  the  fiery  deptli 

E   2 
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of  feeling,  which  characterised  Count  F.  L.  Stolberg. 
The  latter  was  full  of  genius,  life,  and  affection,  but 
already  disturbed  b}^  the  consciousness  of  those  defi- 
ciencies in  his  hereditary  creed  and  church,  which  led, 
three  years  later,  to  his  making  a  profession  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  secretary  to  the  government  was  Nicolovius, 
afterwards  minister  of  public  worship  in  Prussia,  whose 
acquaintance  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  made  at  this  time, 
and  to  whom  several  of  his  letters  are  addressed.  Voss 
was  rector  of  a  gymnasium  at  Eutin,  and  the  amiable  and 
intellectual  philosopher  and  poet  Jacobi,  likewise  resided 
there  at  that  time.  Near  Kiel  lived  Count  Frederick 
Reventlow,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  a  man  of 
intellect,  integrity,  and  high  cultivation  ;  a  conservative 
in  politics,  and  a  strict  Lutheran  in  religion.  He  had 
lately  returned  from  his  mission  as  ambassador  in 
London.  His  wife,  a  sister  of  Count  Schimmelman,  the 
Danish  minister  of  finance,  exercised,  by  her  brilliant 
powers  and  unaffected  religious  fervour,  scarcely  less 
influence  over  the  circle  of  their  associates  than  himself 
The  professors  Hensler  and  Cramer  belonged  to  this 
coterie.  All  its  members  were  conservative  in  their  prin- 
ciples excepting  Voss,  whose  views,  indeed,  were  so 
little  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest,  that  they  were 
already  beginning  to  divide  him  from  his  friends. 

Niebuhr  spent  his  long  vacations  with  his  parents, 
but  his  shorter  ones  were  generally  passed  at  Eutin,  on 
visits  to  Voss,  Jacobi,  or  Count  F.  L.  Stolberg.  Of 
these  Jacobi  had  the  greatest  influence  over  him.  The 
union  in  Jacobi,  of  candour,  amiability,  high  refine- 
ment,   and    calm    philosophic  thought,  with  taste  and 
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susceptibility  of  feeling,  particularly  attracted  him. 
The  predominance  of  the  moral  sentiment  in  both,  and 
their  intense  reverence  for  all  that  was  exalted  and  holy, 
was  a  link  between  them,  and  Niebuhr's  letters  show 
that  there  were  few  to  whom  he  could  so  unreservedly 
unbosom  himself  His  friendship  with  him  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1819.  Niebuhr  also 
made  the  acquaintance,  about  this  time,  of  Schlosser,"' 
the  brother-in-law  of  Goethe,  mentioned  in  his  "  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,"  and  the  poet  Baggesen,t  whose 
talents  he  greatly  admired,  though  he  regretted  his 
unsettled  life  and  character.  During  the  second  year 
of  his  college  life  Niebuhr  became  acquainted  with 
Count  Adam  Moltke,  then  residing  at  Kiel,  who  was 
several  years  older  than  himself,  but  admitted  him  to 
as  close  an  intimacy  as  if  they  had  been  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  They  soon  became  bosom  friends,  and  retained 
their  affection  for  each  other  through  life.  Moltke  is 
thus  described,  as  he  was  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
son  of  an  intimate  friend  of  both  himself  and  Niebuhr. 
"  Count  Adam  Moltke  had  lived  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  at  Niitschau,  an  estate 
in  Holstein,  which  he  had  received  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fief  formerly  held  by  h's  family 
in  Zealand.  Outwardly  gifted  with  a  magnificent 
manly  figure,  a  noble  forehead  and  flashing  eyes, 
inwardly  overflowing  with  energy,  and  rich  in  imagina- 
tion, the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  taken 

*  Author  of  several  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  jurisprudence, 
and  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Longinus  ou  the  Sublime. 

+  Professor  of  the  Danish  language  and  literature  in  Kiel.  He  had  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  a  poet,  both  in  Danish  and  German.  His  best  poem  in 
the  latter  language  is,  "  Parthenais  oder  die  Alpenreisen." 
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a  powerful  hold  of  his  mind,  and  for  years  he  was 
among  its  warmest,  and  certainly  one  of  its  purest 
adherents.  After  having  visited  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  undergone  many  a  bitter  grief,  he  retired  to  Niits- 
chau,  where  he  strove — apart  from  political  employ- 
ments, but  full  of  interest  in  public  events — to  endure 
the  iron  age  in  patience,  with  a  strong  resignation. 
He  needed  but  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  sought  to  still  his 
inward  restlessness  by  the  earnest  and  continuous  study 
of  history  ;  in  particular  he  made  himself  acquainted 
Avith  the  development  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the 
middle  ages  in  its  minutest  details.  He  often  endea- 
voured to  give  a  poetical  form  to  his  mental  life,  or 
to  present  an  historical  picture  of  the  well  known 
political  relations  of  past  times,  but  he  was  unable 
to  clothe  the  ideas  floating  in  his  mind,  in  shapes  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  distinct,  to  render  them  fit  to  go  forth 
into  the  external  world.  Thus  it  was  denied  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  history  either  by  word  or  deed  ; 
but  as  in  his  ardent  and  stirring  youth  he  had  exercised 
an  irresistible  influence  over  every  one  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him,  so  when  a  man  he  brought  life  and  energy 
into  every  circle  he  entered.  '  He  had  reached  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,'  wrote  Niebuhr,  in  1806,  of  this 
the  dearest  friend  of  his  youth ;  '  he  had  tamed  the 
lion,  the  restless  spirit  within  him,  and  was  employing 
his  Oriental  fire  in  the  animation  of  Greek  forms.' " 

Niebuhr's  letters  to  Moltke,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  extracts,  are  all  that  have  been  preserved  of 
his  correspondence  during  this  epoch. 
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XV. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Kiel,  ith  August,  1795. 

I  went  to  your  library  yesterday  to  fetch  Frisch,  for 
which  I  thank  you  m  your  absence.  Remember  Hickes,  for 
truly  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow  must  we  learn  our  mother- 
tongue,  for  the  jargon  which  we  speak  is  no  longer  a 
language.  Our  forefathers  were  better  off  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  AVar.  Then  there  was  but  one  speech  for  gentle  and 
simple,  and  that  was  German.  Om-s  is  hke  our  juris- 
prudence, the  Divine- Mosaic- Roman- Lombard-canonical- 
German -statutory  code,  as  some  one  calls  it.  Our  language 
is  Greek  -  Roman  -  Gallic  -  German  -  pro\incial.  That  most 
disastrous  of  wars,  which  made  our  princes  absolute 
sovereigns,  the  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  CathoHcs, 
and  those  of  LoAver  Germany  orthodox — which  permitted 
the  Jesuits  to  flourish,  desolated  the  whole  land,  robbed  the 
Empire  of  its  independence,  and  our  towns  of  their  power — 
that  lamentable  war  has  rumed  our  language  for  ever.  And 
this  want  of  a  language  adapted  at  once  to  Hterature  and 
popular  use,  is  a  cui'se  that  rests  perpetually  and  exclusively 
on  our  nation. 

Let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this  yoke  as  far  as  we  can  ! 
One  man  has  done  so,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  this 
element  of  his  intellectual  greatness  will  cause  his  songs  and 
orations  to  Hve  longer  than  those  of  all  our  other  German 
sages.  I  refer  to  Voss,  whose  "Luise"  has  lately  afforded  me 
such  unequalled  enjoyment,  that  it  were  a  sin  against  friend- 
ship on  my  part,  if  I,  knowmg  the  existence  of  such  a 
masterpiece,  did  not  invite  you  also  to  contemplate  and 
admire  it.  He  may  be  (and  will  be,  perhaps,  for  after  ages) 
to  Germany,  what  Homer  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  Greek 
poets  were  to  their  nation.  Did  he  meet  with  such  a 
reception  as  they  found  among  their  unrivalled  fellow- 
countrymen — were  his  idylls  pubhcly  recited  to  the  people, 
and  his  songs  sung  in  popular  assemblies,  how  much  might 
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such  a  teacher  accompHsh !     He  would  effect  more  that  was 
really  good  and  great  than  the  otihj  true  philosophy,  should 
that  ever  be  discovered.     I  should  Hke  to  prescribe  Voss  and 
Lessing,  for  you  and  myself,  as  our  exclusive  mental  ahment. 
Voss   forbids   every  author   but  Lessing,  whom  he  deems 
perfect,  except  that  he  wants  rhythm ;  he  did  not,  indeed, 
name  himself  as  the  second,  but  no  doubt  he  knows  what  he 
is,  and  would  despise  the  false  modesty  of  refusing  to  confess 
it   on   a    fitting   occasion.     Forsake    even    Klopstock,    and 
measure  yourself  by  the  severe  standard  of  these  men ;  such 
at  least  is  my  resolution.    Not  without  reason  do  I  speak  thus 
w^armly  of  "  Luise."    It  has  done  what  a  book  scarcely  ever  did 
before  —  drawn  tears  of  dehght  from  my  eyes.      It   is  a 
striking   example   that   to   move    the    reader  most  deeply, 
the   author  must  be   in   perfect  repose,    and   the    style    of 
his    whole    work    calm    and    mellowed.      We    can    never 
sufficiently  study  and  examine  tliis  late-born  Greek.     I,  at 
least  with  Homer,   Sophocles,  .Eschylus,  Pindar,    Horace, 
and  liim,  would  willingly  resign  all  the  other  poets  in  the 
world  ;  yet  this  is  too  hastily  written — I  could  not  relinquish 
Theocritus  and  that  German- Greek,  Gessner.     It  wiU  seem 
strange  to  you,  perhaps  even  ridiculous,  that  I  should  pass 
over  Klopstock.     It  has  cost  me  much  to  do  so,  but  if  strict 
justice  be  done,  I  fear  he  -will  not  stand  before  the  Greek 
tribunal.     I    must  except   the    most  finished  of  his   odes, 
wliich  Alcseus  himself  need  not  blush  to  acknowledge,  were 
they  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  the  "  Repubhc  of  the  Learned," 
a  thoroughly  German  work.     Voss's  criticism  has  robbed 
me  of  the  "  Grammar,"  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the  praise  I 
once  bestowed  on  it.     But  then,  alas,  the  "Messiah  !"     This 
rigid  justice  is  a  sacrifice,  and  as  you  know  how  I  revere  this 
great  creator,  or  rather  resuscitator,  of  our  literature,  j^ou 
will  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves.     I  have  sat  at  his  feet,  and 
am  at  least  not  ungrateful. 

If  you  are  frequently  kept  waiting  for  an  answer  when  you 
expect  one  soon,  there  shall,  at  least,  be  no  delay  whenever 
business  is  concerned.  So  much  for  excuses  and  promises. 
I  wish  you  health  and  happiness  !  .^ 
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XVI. 

Meldorf,  in  October,  1795. 
The  service  you  have  done  me  is,  as  you  know,  most 
essential.  This  book  shall  occupy  not  a  little  of  my  time 
this  winter,  and  it  gives  quite  a  different  insight  into  our 
language,  usually  treated  so  ignorantly  by  all  oui"  modern 
grammarians ;  for  who  can  pronounce  what  a  certain  thing 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  not  to  be,  without  having 
traced  it  to  its  origin,  and  thence  derived  the  laws  of  its 
after  course  ?  Wolf,  in  Halle,  makes  himself  indeed  some- 
what ridiculous  by  liis  exaggerated  praises  of  grammatical 
studies  even  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  for  he  ascribes  far 
too  much  of  the  literary  disgTace  of  our  modern  times  to  the 
neglect  of  such  pursuits,  but  there  is  too  plainly  some  truth 
in  what  he  says.  But  to  adduce  the  ill-effects  on  their 
respective  languages,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Alex- 
andiine,  and  recently  by  the  Florentine  Academies,  as  an 
argument  against  all  attempts  to  give  a  language  fixed 
grammatical  forms,  is  quite  wrong.  For  these  Academies 
set  to  work  in  the  wrong  way,  they  took  theii'  forms  from 
the  writers  of  theii*  golden  age,  and  in  every  age  when  much 
has  been  written,  and  by  men  of  talent,  the  language  has 
swerved  from  its  original  use.  But  it  is  only  from  its 
primitive  style  that  rules  can  be  drawn  why  a  man  must 
express  hiinseK  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  if  he  will  speak 
Greek  or  German.  No  instance  from  the  most  intellectual 
and  fertile  author  of  the  most  brilliant  period  can  justify,  or 
even  excuse,  his  successor  for  the  use  of  an  expression  which 
offends  against  those  fundamental  laws.  For  the  former 
had  no  more  liberty  than  I  have.  The  case  is  different  with 
secondary  meanings  and  shades  of  meanings,  which  depend 
more  on  the  spu'it  of  the  age.  I  am  not  bomid  to  remain 
absolutely  faithful  to  the  sense  which  the  most  ancient 
writers  may  have  affixed  to  a  word  ;  if  the  sense  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  moderns  is  more  suitable,  I  may  make  use  of  it, 
and  perhaps  it  is  even  the  duty  of  an  author  to  obey  custom 
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in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  make  himself  intelligible.  But  it 
Avould  certainly  be  advisable  for  our  philosophers  to  examine 
into  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  employ ; 
they  would  not  then  impose  on  them  so  much  more  than 
they  can  bear,  and  it  might  lead  them  to  some  conclusions 
which  would  render  many  an  acute  dissertation  unne- 
cessary. Hence  I  most  earnestly  wish  to  see  such  an 
exammation  undertaken,  and  to  see  it  employed  as  the 
foundation,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
It  has  long  been  my  con^action  that  such  an  investigation 
must  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  gradually  descend  to 
our  own  times,  if  it  is  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of  the  history 
of  systems  and  opinions,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find 
from  Jacobi,  when  he  was  in  Kiel,  that  he  quite  agrees  with 

me Before  all  things  I  must  say  a  little  more  about 

Jacobi.  He  seems  to  me  to  gain  indescribably  by  personal 
acquaintance,  and  to  display  in  all  his  manners,  and  his 
whole  being,  a  noble  nature,  which  his  later  writings  do  not 
show  in  its  simplicity. 

To  me  this  shows  how  a  man  of  great  endowments  may 
fall  into  thoroughly  bad  mannerism,  and  if  this  once  happens, 
there  is  a  danger  of  his  sinking  into  it  ever  deeper.  But  as 
to  the  man  himself,  his  Idndness  and  gentleness,  his  singular 
lu'banity,  his  eloquence,  the  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the 
rich  unbroken  flow  of  his  discoui'se,  I  find  that  none  of  his 
many  admirers  have  praised  him  too  highly ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  these  quahties  smgiy  and  in  combination  surpassed  far 
and  far  every  expectation  I  had  previously  formed.  You 
know,  or  may  guess  from  a  conversation  we  had  not  long 
before  your  journey,  that  my  opinion  of  him  had  been  some- 
what lowered  by  the  judgment  of  men  whom  I  respected.  I 
silently  asked  his  forgiveness  for  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
and  still  more  when  I  knew  him  better,  for  I  had  this  good 
fortune,  and  was  able  to  ask  his  opinion  on  many  subjects. 
Rejoice !  He  says  Fichte  is  among  the  first  of  men  and 
philosophers,  and  is  on  the  right  road,  &c.  .  .  . 

While  Niebiihr  was  on  a  visit  to  Eiitin  in  January, 
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1796,  Dr.  Hensler  received  a  commission  from  the 
Danish  minister  of  finance,  Count  Schimmelman,  to 
ask  the  young  Niebuhr  if  he  were  wiUing  to  accept  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  him  for  a  few  years.  Some 
of  Niebuhr's  productions  had  excited  Schimmelman's 
interest,  and  he  had  also  frequently  heard  of  him  as  a 
young  man  of  very  eminent  talent  from  his  brother-in- 
law  Count  Reventlow,  and  the  Stolbergs.  Dr.  Hensler, 
who  Avas  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Eutin,  took 
Count  Schimmelman's  letter  with  him,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  Niebuhr.  Both  he  and  Hensler  felt  some 
hesitation  at  the  interruption  it  would  cause  to  his 
studies ;  still  they  both  perceived  the  great  advan- 
tages of  such  a  connection,  not  only  as  regarded  his 
future  position,  but  also  his  improvement  in  practical 
knowledge. 

Hensler  knew  also,  that  although  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  knowledge, 
and  ripe  enough  in  understanding  and  character,  to 
perform  the  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him  to 
Schimmelman's  satisfaction,  and  to  enter  on  the  great 
world  without  peril  to  his  industry  and  morality. 
Stolberg  and  Jacobi  strongly  urged  his  acceptance  of 
the  offer.  Niebuhr  referred  the  decision  unconditionally 
to  his  father.  The  elder  Niebuhr,  who  could  conceive 
of  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  visiting  foreign 
countries,  had  originally  wished  that  his  son  should 
follow  in  his  steps,  and  carry  out  the  enterprises 
which  he  had  himself  contemplated.  He  became  after- 
wards convinced  that  his  son's  delicacy  of  health  would 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle   to  such  plans,   but  still 
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wished  him  to  travel  within  the  hmits  of  the  civiHsed 
world  ;  and  when  he  hoped  to  see  him  filling  some 
diplomatic  office,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  most 
desired  it  for  its  own  sake  as  an  honourable  post  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  or  because  it  would  involve  a 
residence  abroad.  For  the  present,  he  advised  him  to 
accept  Count  Schimmelman's  offer,  but  only  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  he 
might  afterwards  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies 
abroad. 

The  offer  was  therefore  accepted,  and  Niebuhr,  who 
had  to  enter  on  his  post  at  Easter,  left  Kiel  early  in 
the  spring,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  some  weeks 
first  with  his  parents.  Moltke  accompanied  him  to 
Meldorf  While  there,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Behrens, 
the  prefect  of  North  Dithmarsh,  and  the  f^ither  of  his 
friend  Madame  Hensler.  At  the  house  of  the  latter  he 
had  already  been  introduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lier 
younger  sister.  He  had  also  known  Dr.  Behrens  for 
some  time,  and  had  a  high  esteem  for  him  and  his 
wife,  but  his  usual  shyness  in  the  society  of  women  had 
prevented  his  ever  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
daughters.  Now,  however,  he  had  a  common  topic  of 
interest  in  speaking  of  Madame  Hensler,  and  he  soon 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  nobleness  and  worth 
of  Amelia  Behrens,  though  he  did  not  express  his 
feeling,  and  indeed  scarcely  ventured  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  she  would  ever  return  his  attachment. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

NIEBUHR'S  FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  COPENHAGEN.     1796—1798. 

Count  Schimmelman  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had 
made  an  immense  fortune  bj  contracting  for  the  army, 
and  was  afterwards  ennobled  and  made  a  Count.  This 
second  Count  was  for  thirty  years  minister  of  finance 
and  commerce  in  Denmark,  which  under  his  adminis- 
tration enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  up  to  the 
time  of  the  ruinous  war  with  England  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  termination  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies, 
were  owing  to  him,  (though  he  was  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,)  and  he  was 
also  the  author  of  many  other  measures  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  Affairs 
of  state  did  not  however  engross  his  whole  attention ; 
he  took  a  warm  interest  in  science  and  art,  and  willingly 
extended  help  and  encouragement  to  those  engaged  in 
their  pursuit.  Yet  this  extraordinary  man  was  small 
almost  to  insignificance  in  person,  of  a  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive temperament,  and  so  retiring  and  humble  in  his 
manners  that  a  stranger  would  have  fancied  him  quite 
oppressed  with  diffidence.     His  house  was  the  resort  of 
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all  who  were  distinguished  for  talents  or  cultivation, 
whether  foreigners  or  residents  in  the  city.  Copenhagen 
itself  was  perhaps  at  that  time  in  its  highest  prosperity ; 
its  trade  was  extensive  and  flourishing  ;  the  government 
was  greatly  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Com- 
merce was  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  travellers 
from  all  regions,  and  natives  of  every  part  of  the  globe, 
were  to  be  seen  there. 

On  his  arrival  in  Copenhagen,  Niebuhr  was  received 
by  Count  Schimmelman  with  a  friendliness  which  at 
once  inspired  him  with  a  very  agreeable  idea  of  his 
new  position.  His  first  impressions  were  not  con- 
tradicted by  his  further  experience.  In  a  short  time 
he  had  so  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Count 
Schimmelman,  and  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to 
him  so  completely  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  Count 
had  hardly  any  secrets  from  him,  and  used  to  converse 
with  him  openly  and  familiarly  on  the  weightiest  matters 
of  state.  Others  also  sought  his  society,  not  only 
because  he  was  a  favourite  with  Schimmelman,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  more  than  ordinary  life  and  interest 
which  his  intellect  and  vivacity  imparted  to  general 
conversation.  His  position  in  Schimmelman's  house,  and 
the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed,  gave  him 
access  to  the  houses  of  the  highest  families  and  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  state  and  scholars  in  Copenhagen, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  principal  merchants. 

At  first,  Niebuhr  was  highly  delighted  with  this  new 
world,  but  he  soon  found  that  society  took  up  too  much 
of  his  time,  and  interfered  with  the  calmness  as  well 
as  the  leisure  requisite  for  study  during  the  hours  that 
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Scbimmelman  did  not  require  his  services.  The  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  thus  wasting  his  time,  and  tlie 
self- dissatisfaction  that  ensued,  affected  his  health  and 
spirits,  but  he  now  found  it  difficult  to  draw  back. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
parties  at  Schimmelman's  house.  The  Countess,  who 
had  delicate  health,  and  on  this  account  usually  excused 
herself  from  attendance  at  court,  and  visits  out  of  her 
own  house,  was  nevertheless  extreme^  fond  of  society, 
and  apt  to  require  rather  too  much  attention  from  her 
acquaintance.  She  invited  Niebuhr  to  join  in  her 
parties,  which  he  at  first  did  very  willingly,  but  when, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  economising  his  time  for 
better  objects,  he  gradually  withdrew,  it  produced  an 
unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  the 
Countess.  This  lasted  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  house,  and  rendered  his  position  there  often  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable,  but  after  he  had  left  it,  the 
offence  was  forgotten,  and  he  continued  to  see  her  on 
the  footing  of  an  intimate  friend. 

In  the  month  of  August,  however,  the  Prime  Minister 
Count  P.  A.  Bernstorff,  offered  him  the  post  of  super- 
numerary secretary  at  the  Royal  Library,  with  no 
salary  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  permission  to 
travel  abroad  after  a  time.  He  at  once  accepted  this 
offer,  but  in  compliance  with  Count  Schimmelman's 
request,  remained  in  his  service  till  the  Count  could  find 
a  suitable  person  to  take  his  place.  As  Schimmelman 
was  not  able  to  do  this  for  some  time,  Niebuhr  con- 
tinued to  act  as  his  private  secretary  till  May  or 
Jime,  1797. 
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Niebuhr  had  accepted  the  post  at  the  Hbrary,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  whirlpool  of  society  into 
which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
labouring  with  less  hindrance  in  those  fields  of  science 
to  which  his  taste  still  chiefly  inclined.  He  partially 
succeeded  in  this  attempt,  but  not  to  the  extent  he  had 
hoped.  His  talents  for  public  business  were  already  so 
conspicuous,  that  Schimmelman  often  entrusted  com- 
missions to  him,  which  he  always  willingly  undertook  ; 
and  he  was  also  disturbed  in  his  pursuits  by  attractive 
offers  from  other  quarters.  For  instance,  he  writes  to 
Mrs.  Hensler  as  early  as  August,  1796,  "  I  have  received 
from  France,  the  offer  of  a  post  of  literary  activity, 
which  would  have  involved  an  immediate  journey  to 
Rome.  How  much  there  was  against  the  thing  you 
will  see  yourself.  I  informed  Schimmelman  of  it,  who 
saw  what  attractions  it  held  out  to  me,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  not  blind  to  its  disadvantages."  On 
Mrs.  Hensler's  expressing  her  fears  about  plans  of  this 
nature  in  such  perilous  times,  he  replies  in  September, 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  you  see  more  cause  for  alarm 
than  really  exists.  At  any  rate,  I  decided  long  ago  not 
to  venture  on  this  seductive  step.  How  indeed  could 
I  bear  to  live  so  far  from  all  who  are  dear  to  me — 
among  a  nation  to  whom  in  general  I  have  an  aversion  1 
A  wish  was  afterwards  expressed  to  see  me  in  the 
suite  of  the  next  Danish  embassy  to  Paris,  without  any 
suggestion  of  the  kind  on  my  part.'""  You  know  that 
this  accords  with  similar  wishes  of  my  father's.     For 

*  Probably  by  Grouvelle,  who  was  at  this  time  the  French  minister  in 
Copenhagen,  and  who  tried  much  to  attach  Niebuhr  to  himself. 
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the  present,  however,  I  have  declined  the  proposal. 
You  know  that  I  am  appointed  secretary  at  the  Library. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  could  have  wished ;  it  releases 
me  from  obligations  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me 
over  and  above  my  personal  duties  to  Schimmelman, — 
from  waste  of  time, — from  all  bustle  and  distraction, — 
gives  me  the  hope  of  Hving  with  Conrad  Hensler  this 
winter,  and  of  going  abroad  next  year  to  prosecute  my 
studies  with  all  earnestness.  How  much  I  mean  to 
profit  by  this  journey,  and  feel  that  I  need  to  profit  by 
it,  I  have  already  told  your  father  Dr.  Hensler." 

Niebuhr  remained  therefore  during  the  winter  of 
1796-97,  at  Count  Scliimmelman's,  in  his  former  posi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  this  winter  he  frequently  saw 
Baggesen,  with  whose  intellect  and  geniality  he  had 
been  already  charmed  when  in  Holstein,  but  whose 
instability  of  character  both  in  thought  and  action  he 
always  deplored. 

In  the  spring  he  left  Count  Schimmelman's,  and 
hired  apartments  in  the  city,  but  remained  on  his  former 
terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  Count.  As 
a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  him, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  August,  1797,  Schimmel- 
man offered  him  the  situation  of  Consul-general  in 
Paris  during  the  war.  His  ofi&cial  duties  in  this  post 
would  probably  have  led  him  to  visit  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  and  a  portion  of  Spain.  Before 
Niebuhr  had  fully  decided  whether  to  accept  it  or  not, 
the  place  was  applied  for  by  a  man  whose  years  and 
length  of  service  entitled  him  to  consideration.  The 
greater  quiet  and  freedom  from  interruption  in  his  new 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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situation  was  very  beneficial  to  Niebuhr.  In  August, 
17.97,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Holstein.  He 
first  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  spent  a  fortnight,  and 
met  Amelia  Behrens  almost  daily  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Hensler.  The  impression  which  she  had  made  on 
him  a  year  before  was  renewed  and  deepened.  His  secret 
wishes  could  not  escape  the  eye  of  Madame  Hensler. 
She  spoke  openly  to  him  on  the  subject  before  he  left 
for  Meldorf,  begged  that  while  there  he  would  seriously 
examine  his  feelings  and  his  position,  consult  his  parents, 
and  regulate  his  conduct  towards  her  sister  accordingly. 
The  following  letter  he  wrote  to  her  in  reply : — 


XVII. 

Meldorf,  20ih  Atigust,  1797. 

Yesterday  was  the  fourth  evening  since  our  conversation 
— a  conversation  which  will  remam  eternally  imprinted  on 
my  memory.  Since  then,  I  have  not  only  \dsited  a  new  place, 
which  till  now  has  always  been  enough  to  run  away  with  my 
imagination,  hut  have  also  re-visited  those  spots,  which,  from 
the  number  and  vividness  of  my  associations  with  them, 
were  wont  to  banish  for  a  time  all  other  thoughts.  I  have 
seen  my  parents  and  sister,  my  acquaintances,  and  our 
friends,  the  Voss's, — but  the  remembrance  of  those  last 
hours  is  still  fresh  in  my  heart,  as  at  the  first  moment  of 
our  parting. 

I  never  grieved  more  at  ha-ving  reached  the  end  of  a  happy 
time,  and  yet  never  felt  so  full  of  joy  and  hope  as  in  these 
last  few  daj^s.  You  and  your  friends  made  me  very  happy 
while  I  was  with  you.  I  told  you  my  sorrows,  and  you  com- 
forted me  ;  I  rejoiced  with  the  purest  joy  in  the  affection  and 
virtue  of  my  beloved  friends  ;  they  were  all  crowded  together 
in  Kiel  and  knew  and  loved  each  other  well.  You  brought  me 
nearer  to  those,  who,  though  the  dearest  on  earth  to  you, 
were  as  yet  almost  strangers  to  me.     I  felt  that  my  friends 
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loved  me,  and  I  had  no  thought  beyond  the  present ;  at  last, 
dear  friend,  you  did  more  than  this ;  you  had  guessed  my 
wishes,  and  seen  that  I  dared  not  express  them ;  you  gave 
words  to  my  timorous  thoughts,  and  m  so  doing  suffered  me 
to  cherish  them.  What  a  change  for  one  who  had  before 
stood  alone,  and  looked  on  sohtude  as  his  doom ! 

At  every  moment  that  I  have  had  to  myself  for  reflection, 
1  have  pondered  on  the  idea,  and  asked  myself  whether  the 
reality  would  be  as  happy  as  the  prospect  was  entrancing. 
I  found  the  question  very  simple,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Were 
I  to  obtain  the  blessmg  of  wluch  I  am  not  yet  worthy,  I 
should  have  more  than  I  ever  ventured  to  desire,  and  my 
happiness  could  only  be  disturbed  by  my  own  fault ! "  It  is 
not  necessary  to  know  your  AmeUa  long.  Can  one  help 
beheving  in  her  at  first  sight  ?  Why  should  I  repeat  what 
you  laiow  ah'eady,  that  her  presence  gave  me  such  unspeak- 
able, heartfelt  dehgiit !  The  first  speaking  glance  of  her 
clear  beautiful  eyes,  her  richly- cultivated  mind,  that  reveals 
itself  so  simply  and  unassumingly,  almost  timidty ;  her  purity, 
her  tenderness,  shine  out  in  all  her  words  and  motions,  and 
would  be  evident  to  one  less  susceptible  than  I  am.  I  see  no 
shadow,  not  even  a  cloud,  to  dim  this  sunsliine,  w^hen  I  think 
only  of  myself. 

Yom*  objection  that  Amelia  is  nearly  three  years  older 
than  I,  and  that  even  equality  of  age  is  in  general  undesirable, 
is  I  think  inapphcable  in  my  case ; — and  then  I  have  two 
remarks  to  make  as  regards  myself : — First,  that  two  years 
of  strenuous  endeavour,  during  which  the  possibihty  of  the 
new  position  you  have  pointed  out  to  me,  would  fiU  my 
mind  with  pictures  of  a  happy  future,  would  resemble  hot, 
sunny,  fertiUsing  days,  m  which  the  fruit  which  has  long 
hung  green  and  hard  upon  the  tree,  rapidly  receives  colour, 
perfume,  and  ripeness ;  without  metaphor,  that  these  two 
years  would  make  me  worthier  of  Amelia.  Secondly,  that 
the  advice  of  a  wiser  friend  has  ever  been  invaluable  to  me, 
because  I  am  apt  to  neglect  the  small  duties  of  daily  life;  this 
you  see  in  our  friendship,  and  how  much  more  with  such  a 
being  if  she  were  wholly  mine  !     But  I  dare  not  think  too 

F  2 
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constantly  about  it,  for  the  more  vividly  I  picture  to  myself 
such  unclouded  happiness,  the  more  painful  becomes  the 
doubt  whether  AmeHa  will  ever  consent  to  unite  herself  to 
me.  Just  what  makes  me  see  that  in  a  connection  with  her 
I  should  gain  a  sure  guide,  and  many  wounds  of  my  heart 
would  be  gently  healed— namely,  her  decidedly  superior 
maturity  of  character— must  prevent  her  from  thinking  of 
me.  We  all  strive  after  sometliing  above  us,  to  support  and 
elevate  us,  and  will  she  alone  be  unable  to  estimate  her  own 
w^ortli  in  comparison  with  others'  ? 

I  wait  with  impatient  desire  for  your  next  letter.  I  wonder 
whether  you  have  as  much  hope  as  when  we  parted,  or 
whether  you  will  advise  me  to  svippress  the  beautiful  thought 
before  it  grows  into  an  unconquerable  longing. 

After  staying  three  weeks  with  his  parents,  he 
returned  to  Kiel.  The  following  letter  to  Moltke  shows 
with  what  result  : — 

XVIII. 

Kiel,  October,  1797. 

Dora  and  I  send  you  and  your  wife  this  messenger,  because 
we  cannot  bear  to  wait  several  days  before  m-iting  to  you,  espe- 
cially as  our  letter  would  be  a  long  time  on  the  road ;  so  you 
will  receive  this  before  another,  that  Dora  wi'ote  to  you  two 
days  ago,  which  announced  as  close  at  hand  what  has  now  really 
taken  place.  I  am  in  far  too  great  an  agitation  to  say  much. 
Each  of  you  take  one  of  our  letters ;  Dora's  uill  tell  you  the 
most.  Yesterday  evening,  at  Dora's  house,  Ameha  decided 
in  my  favour.  Her  heart  had  already  decided.  Love  can 
distinguish  betw^een  truth  and  pretence.  She  assumed  no 
girlish  affectation  when  Dora  gave  words  to  feelings  that  had 
before  scarcely  expressed  themselves,  and  joined  our  hands. 
This  pure  simplicity,  this  Roman  decision,  in  a  gentle  heart, 
made  my  happiness  perfect,  and  made  it  possible.  A  long 
time  of  trial,  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty — servitude  to  win 
a  love,  that  cannot  be  sustained  by  gallantry  and  pretty 
flatteries,  but  must  take  root  in  the  heart — would  either  have 
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frightened  me  away,  or  harassed  me  to  death ;  and  yet  one 
scarcely  sees  anything  else,  except  where  the  suitability  of 
the  connection  is  calculated,  and  everything  negotiated  by  the 
papa  and  mamma   on  each  side.      I  long  considered  this 
servitude    as    the     only    means    of    becoming    intimately 
acquainted  with  a  girl,  for  the  gulf,  wlxich  custom  and  our 
folly  have  placed  between  young  men  and  women,  seemed  to 
me  impassable.     And  so  it  would  have  been  to  me,  had  not 
Dora's  heart  and  Dora's  wisdom  allowed  me  to  follow  my 
nature  completely.      I  know  that  I  have  earnestly  endea- 
voured not  to  deceive  Milly.     In  our  conversations  when  we 
met,  I  spoke  to  her  from  my  inmost  heart,  and  took  pains  to 
discover  to  her,  what,  if  concealed,  might  have  deceived  her, 
and  made  her  very  unhappy  hereafter ;  for  I  thought  myself 
bound  not  to  deny  what  still  cHngs  to  me  from  former  evil 
times  as  a  stain  to  be  washed  out ;  but  I  hope  to  God,  that 
hapi^iness,  and  the  power  of  love,  this  new  unknown  force, 
and  above  all,  the  contemplation   of  the  proud  joy  in  her 
angelic  heart,  and  an  openness  that  will  rather  gain  than  lose 
through  absence,  will  purify  me  before  we  can  be  united, — 
for  absence  is  before  us.     The  letter  Dora  wrote  to  you  the 
day  before  yesterday  mil  have  told  you  all  about  it.     It  is 
inevitable,  and  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that  I  do  not  now  view  it  with  dread.     O  who  could  feel 
themselves  separated,  when  in  spirit  and  in  love  they  are  so 
inseparable  !     I  embrace  every  etfort,  every  toil,  every  sacri- 
fice, for  aU  wiU  render  me  worthier  of  my  Milly.     It  is  true 
we  have  a  long  future  before  us,  but  who  knows  how  it  may 
be  shortened  ?     And  if  I,  who  have  not  your  equabihty, 
cannot  promise  Milly  your  evenness  of  temper,  your  constant 
warmth,  I  can  promise  her  inviolable  truth,  and  ever-growing, 
exclusive  love.     And  woe  to  him  who  does  not  repose  with 
full  confidence  upon  the  truth  of  a  pure -hearted  maiden  !     I 
shall  assuredly  know  neither  suspicion  nor  jealousy.     And 
she  who  equally  possesses  both  our  hearts,  om-  Dora,  who 
can  now  live  wholly  for  us,  and  is  through  us  brought  back 
to  the  world,  will  unite  us  by  the  rarest  bond.     Thank  you, 
dearest  of  friends,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  thank,  lor  the 
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kind  solicitude  that  you  shared  with  Dora.  My  heart  was 
sealed  up,  and  my  courage  gone.  Many  a  pretty  face,  and 
here  and  there  a  bright  creature,  had  given  me  a  passing 
pleasure,  but  only  once  had  the  thought  of  a  connection  risen 
vividly  before  my  mind ;  and  when  the  event  made  me  angTy 
with  the  maiden  and  despise  myself,  yet  consider  myself 
happy  that  the  delusion  was  over,  my  heart  seemed  quite 
dead.  I  beheved  no  longer  in  that  energetic  feehng  which 
irresistibly  fixes  our  destiny. 

....  Milly  has  a  Roman  character,  and  this  was  always 
my  ideal  of  a  citizen's  wife  ;  pride,  intellect,  the  most 
retirmg  modesty,  unbounded  love,  constancy,  and  gentleness. 
In  history  we  only  meet  with  such  women  among  the  Roman 
matrons, — the  Calpurnias,  Portias,  Ai-rias.  Soft,  weak,  tender 
girlishness,  would  neither  have  elevated  nor  strengthened 
my  character.  I  must  stop.  Tliis  is  too  confused,  and  I 
must  go  and  take  these  pages  to  Dora,  and  then  go  to  Milly 
and  her  mother,  wdio  ■s\aLlingly  consents.     Farewell. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Conrad 
Hensler's  to  Niebuhr,  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  Dearest  Niebuhr,  doubly  and  trebly  do  T  wish  you  joy. 
I  could  form  no  sHght  expectation  of  your  cJioice,  but  it  is 
far  exceeded.  So  much  intelligence  and  affection,  such 
purity  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgment,  such  depth  of 
feehng,  such  overflowing  affections, — such  as  yoiu-  Amelia  is, 
so  ought  she  to  be  who  is  to  be  your  companion  for  life. 
How  beautiful  is  her  seriousness, — even  her  reserve  !  She 
does  well  to  maintain  her  reserve,  for  if  she  breaks  tlu'ough 
it,  her  feelings  overflow.  So  self-relying,  so  unexacting, 
and  yet  such  delicate  and  tender  feelings,  such  fulhiess  of 
affection !  With  what  sweet  open  cordiaHty  she  greeted  me 
— she  who  formerly  was  so  reserved  and  distant ;  it  was  so 
visible  what  a  claim  it  gave  me  upon  her  to  be  your  friend. 
And  when  I  saw  her  again,  when  she  was  cheerful,  even 
merry  (your  letter  had  arrived),  how  beautiful  was  the  smile 
on  her  countenance !  " 
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After  Niebuhr's  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  continued 
to  fulfil  his  duties  as  librarian  during  the  winters  of 
1797-98,  and  also  dihgently  carried  on  his  own  studies 
in  private.  As  his  wishes  still  inclined  towards  a 
professorship  in  Kiel,  where  he  hoped  to  lead  the  quiet 
and  studious  life  most  suited  to  his  disposition,  he 
directed  his  reading  at  this  time  principally  to  philo- 
logical and  historical  subjects. 

His  letters  to  his  betrothed  show  that,  though  no 
longer    suffering    from    unsatisfied   aspirations   of  the 
heart,  his   over-active  intellect  occasioned  him  many 
hours  of  depression  and  lassitude.     Unconscious  of  the 
disproportion  between  his  mental  and  physical  powers, 
he  exerted  the  former  without  regard  to  the  latter  ;  and 
when  experiencing  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a 
course  in  the  loss  of  mental  tone,  he  reproached  himself 
bitterly   for  indolence   and   want  of  proper  discipline 
of  the   mind.       He  found  a   still   stronger  source    of 
dissatisfaction  with  himself,  in  the  belief,  that  from  the 
inadequacy  of  his  education  in  childhood,  and  his  too 
early  introduction  into   the   distractions  of  the  great 
world,  his  mind  had  received  a  wrong  direction  ;  that 
the   creative  faculty  which  requires  self-concentration 
had  been  lost,  and  but  poorly  replaced  by  the  power  of 
acquiring  and    elaborating   the  ideas   of  others.      He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  his  mind,  which  might  have 
been  a  lamp,  had  become  a  mirror. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  period  of  his  life  : — 
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XIX. 


TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Written  in  April,  1796,  at  Copenhagen. 
It  is  rather  through  accident  than  fault   of   mine,  dear 
friend  of  my  heart,  that  you  have  had  no  letter  yet  worthy 
of  the  name.     Yours  of  the  25th  of  March  did  not  reach  me 

till  the  8tli  of  April I  cannot  imagme  who  has  given 

himself  the  trouble  to  interrupt  our  correspondence,  for  an 
inexplicable  delay  has  taken  place  somewhere.  As  long  as 
no  letter  had  amved  from  you,  I  hesitated  Avhether  to  wTite 
or  not,  and  the  following  reasons  decided  me  to  wait.  .  .  . 
I  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  my  situation  here.  At  first  it 
promised  wonders.  I  was  very  happy,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  with  you  at  Kiel.  I  was  made  much  of,  my  work  was 
easy,  and  I  got  on  well  with  it.  I  was  treated  like  a  friend, 
and  found  myself  m  a  family,  whose  head,  at  least,  commands 
my  deepest  reverence.  Then  the  variety  of  j>eople  whom 
we  see  here,  afforded  me  a  fund  of  entertainment,  though  I 
could  not  help  despising  most  of  them.  One  sees  queer 
puppets  here.  To  write  to  you  then  would  have  been  like 
writing  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  a  dream.  The  intoxication 
has  evaporated,  and  the  dream  is  fled.  What  I  say  to  you 
now,  is  what  you  will  always  hear  from  me :  I  am  quite 
convinced  that,  as  matters  stand,  I  could  not  have  had  a 
happier  lot  than  that  which  has  fallen  to  me.  Not  a  happier, 
for  whether  a  different  turn  of  events, — the  obligation  and  the 
leisure  to  devote  myself  to  hard  study, — might  not  have  been 
more  wholesome  for  me,  is  another  question.  Such  a  voca- 
tion would  at  least  have  conduced  much  more  to  my  peace 
of  mind.  That  tliis  is  now  often  much  disturbed  by  the 
nature  of  my  position,  that  I  have  a  thousand  temptations 
to  yield  to  a  frivolous  vanity, — a  detestable  desire  to  please ; 
that  there  are  numberless  amusements  to  entice  me  ;  that 
the  tone  universally  prevalent  among  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  to  do,  allures  and  tempts  me  to  ease  and  indolence, 
you  will  readily  conceive,  and  will  forgive  your  friend  if  he 
should  now  and  then  go  astray.     Yet  you  will  understand, 
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and  indeed  you  told  me  long  ago,  that  good-fortune  had  done 
everything  possible  for  me  in  this  situation.  A  pleasant 
Kfe,  Schimmelman  as  a  friend  and  instructor,  freedom  from 
all  pecuniary  cares  during  my  youth,  the  best  opportunities 
of  bemg  initiated  into  statesmanship  with  Scliimmelman,  of 
advancing  in  scholarsliip,  by  means  of  the  Library  here  ;  it  is 
my  own  fault  if  such  advantages  remain  unimproved.  But 
they  are  like  precious  gold-mines,  that  rarely  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  require  much  toil  to  bring  their 
treasures  to  light.  I  did  not  believe  at  first  that  it  would  be 
so  difficult  to  profit  as  I  ought  by  these  gifts  of  fortune. 
This  was  my  dream,  the  illusion  of  my  intoxication.  I  over- 
looked the  hindrances.  It  is  not  Schimmelman,  nor  the 
work  he  gives  me  to  do,  that  takes  up  my  time  and  worries 
and  harasses  me.  I  really  do  not  regret  being  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  every  evening  from  eight  till  eleven,  because  of 
the  society  I  meet  there.  But  what  does  vex  me  now  (at 
first  it  was  neither  so  bad  in  itself  nor  so  noticeable)  is  that 
our  readmg  is  so  often  interrupted,  so  unconnected,  that 
such  precious  time  is  thus  wasted.  Even  the  heartfelt 
dehglit  I  have  m  Schimmelman,  and  all  that  he  says,  can 
scarcely  make  me  forget  it.  I  often  laugh  at  the  Countess's 
plans  and  speeches,  especially  her  philosophical  discourses  ; 
seldom  let  them  provoke  me;  never  talk  with  her  on 
philosophy.  Wliat  annoy  me  most  are  our  parties,  especially 
the  stiff,  lifeless,  horribly  aristocratic,  state  assembhes, 
though  these  do  not  come  very  often.  Perhaps  I  shall 
manage  to  get  excused  from  them  altogether.  All  the  time 
they  consume  is  utterly  wasted.  I  think  you  can  hardly 
imagine  how  I  love  that  noble  Schimmelman.  lor  you  do 
not  know  him  but  by  daily  intercourse,  by  livmg  with  him  from 
morning  to  night  as  I  have  done  for  this  month  past ;  from 
morning,  when  we  work  together,  to  night,  when  we  read 
together.  His  integrity,  liis  cheerfulness,  his  really  gTeat 
intellect,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  consistenc}^ — ought 
I  not  to  esteem  myself  most  happy  in  having  all  this  daily 
before  mv  eyes  as  a  model  of  excellence  ?  One  thing  that  I 
particularly  like  in  him  is  his   habit  of  acting  without  much 
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talk.  The  only  thing  that  I  should  wish  to  see  altered  in 
him  is  that  he  should  be  more  careful  of  his  time.  He 
has  a  great  quantity  of  work,  it  is  true,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  to  economise  the  time  that  is  so  invaluable.  Hence 
also,  business  gets  into  disorder,  and  he  feels  more  over- 
burdened than  he  really  is.  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
Grouvelle,  and  have  the  freest  access  to  him.  He  speaks 
of  you  with  the  interest  of  a  friend,  and  the  admiration  of  an 
upright  and  enUghtened  man.  How  we  made  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  and  got  so  intimate  the  first  day,  that  he 
did  not  even  wait  for  a  request  on  my  part  to  open  liis  house 
to  me,  I  must  reserve  till  my  next  letter,  which  you  shall 
have  a  week  after  this,  if  God  permit.  If  possible  vn-'iie 
to  me. 

XX. 

Copenhagen,  23rd  April,  1796. 
I  have  just  found  from  a  letter  of  Hensler's — and  it  has 
given  me  a  painful  sm-prise — that  your  wedding  took  place 
on  Wednesday, — therefore  without  your  having  let  me  know 
one  word  about  it.  This  breach  of  promise  on  jonr  part 
has  wounded  me  deeply  and  painfully,  so  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  be  more  grieved  or  angry.  I  not  only,  when  on 
my  journey,  stole  time  from  sleep  to  write  to  you ;  I  wrote  to 
you  also  on  the  fii'st  morning  that  I  spent  here,  and  when, 
after  a  three  weeks'  delay,  I  received  a  short  answer,  I  sent 
you  in  return  a  letter  which  was  at  least  much  longer,  and, 
however  much  it  might  be  wantmg  in  arrangement,  elegance 
of  style,  or  profound  thoughts,  certainly  expressed  the  warmest 
friendship.  And  you  have  not  even  time  for  two  lines  to 
enable  me  to  celebrate  your  festival !  You  chose  an 
earher  day  than  you  told  me — you  made  it  impossible  for 
me  even  to  guess  that  it  was  to  take  place  so  soon.  You 
always  said  that  you  would  let  me  know  when  your  marriage - 
day  was  fixed.  You  told  me  so  many  times.  How  am  I  to 
explain  this,  Moltke  ?  For  amid  the  joy  that  your  happi- 
ness really  gives  me,  I  still  feel  the  sting  of  deeply-wounded 
friendship.     Have  I  displeased  you  ?     Have  I  offended  you 
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by  act  or  omission  ?     Truly  I  am  conscious  of  nothing,  and 
if  anytliing  of  the  kind  had  happened  would  wiUingly  wash 
it  out  with  tears,  or  my  blood.     Do  j'ou  blame  me  ?     Then 
why  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time  ?     Once  you  loved 
me ;  did  you  not  allow  me  to  lay  open  my  faults  before  you, 
when  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  tliink  better  of  me  than  I 
deserved  ?     What  has  opened  your  eyes  so  suddenly,  and 
why   would   you    not  open   them   before  ?     I   know  in  my 
conscience  that  I  never  wished  to  deceive  you.     I  love  you 
deeply,  'wdth  all  the  strength  of  my  heart,  with  a  love  that 
will  stand  all  trials,  and  will  never  conceal  our  friendship, 
even  in  the  midst  of  your  bitterest  enemies.     This  I  have 
ah'eady  shoA\Ti  here,  but  not  all  who  call  themselves  friends 
do  the  same.     In  spite  of  my  impatient  desire  for  letters 
from  3'ou,  in  spite  of  our  wish  and  resolution  to  hear  often 
of  each  other's  welfare,   in  spite  of  your  reproaches  when 
you  thought  me  careless  m  -writing,  I  am  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  most  important  day  of  your  Hfe,  and  even  now  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  from  others  !     I  thought  I  perceived  a 
visible  coobiess  in  the  only  letter  you  sent  me  here.     O 
Moltke,  I  love  you ;  I  am  jealous  and  eager  for  your  love. 
Can  any  one  have  stolen  it  from  me  ?    Explain  yom'self  and 
let  us  not  become  cool  or  mistrustful.     You  would  despise 
me  if  I  were  to  permit  such  an  injury  to  pass  vmresented ; 
but  I  should  despair  of  all  friendship  if  you  could  mistake 
the  spirit  of  this  letter.     No,  you  are  no  hypocrite ;  you 
never   dissembled.     At   our   last   parting,   your   heart   was 
certainly  mine,  for  you  said  so.     I  entreat  you,  make  all 
clear  between  us.    I  love  few  as  I  do  you,  but  if  it  must  be, — 
if  I  must  lose  you,  an  open,  bleeding  wound  were  better  than 
a  hidden  one,  than  a  disease  of  the  soul  which  would  at  last 
fill  the  whole  heart  A^ith  bitterness,  and  the  mind  "with  night. 
Am  I  unjust  to  you  ?     No,  for  I  accuse  you  of  nothing. 
Fears,   anxiety,  mortification,   are  not  accusations,  but  you 
must  answer  me  as  quickly  as  possible, — within  three  days  at 
the  most  after  receiving  tliis  letter,  or  I  shall  hold  all  my 
fears   for    truths.      Through   your    silence    you    have    not 
received  the  "  Nedham,"  the  token  of  my  joy  at  your  union. 
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Did  you  wish  not  to  have  it  ?  I  am  so  vexed  and  unhappy 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  a  single  word  of  joy. 
Do  not  be  offended  at  my  warmth.  Only  set  my  mind  at 
peace,  and  I  will  write  to  you  immediately  ;  but  first  of  all, 
I  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  you  and  your  wife,  and  give  my 
love  to  her,  who  has  certainly  no  part  in  your  fault. 

NiEBUHR. 

XXI. 

9^/t  December,  1796. 

....  What  do  you  say  to  the  moral  tone  of  our  poets  ?  Our 
philosophers  and  scholars  have  long  since  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  respect.  But  Schiller's  Almanack  fur 
tliis  year  !  ! !  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  share  my 
exasperation  at  it  with  Baggesen ;  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
"•  hterati  "  here  are  unanimous  in  its  praise.  The  Germans 
admu'e  its  wit  and  raciness,  the  Danes  find  so  much  "  smag  " 
in  it,  and  such  "  deyhge  "  verses.*  The  lady  at  our  house  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  is  never  weary  of  extolling  it, 
though,  perhaps,  she  does  so  chiefly  to  provoke  Baggesen  and 
me.  Do  you  know  Falk's  Satires  ?  the  Prayers  in  the  last 
Gottingen  Musen-Ahnanac,t  and  another  in  the  Deutschen 
Merkui-  ?  1  If  you  have  read  them,  did  you  not  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  a  German  Juvenal  ?  And  has  not  your  pleasure 
been  converted  mto  indignation  by  the  scunility  and  the 
hackneyed  witticisms  of  his  "  Pocket  Book  "  '?  It  is  time  to 
attack  this  evil  very  seriously.  I  write  to  you  about  it, 
because  I  could  fain  do  it  myself.  Do  you  in  Holstein  read 
as  Httle  as  we  do  here  ?  It  seems  as  if  the  Hterature  of 
Germany  were  visibly  on  the  decline.  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  worse  than  dead.  Wieland's  Agathodaemon  is  insuffer- 
able. The  new  generation  is  dwarfish.  Is  Voss  to  stand 
alone  ?  Even  Klopstock  has  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself  in  his  last  production.  O  confess  it,  Moltke ;  the 
bloom  of  our  literature  is  over,  and,  besides  tlie  usual  course 

*  Sinag,  taste ;  deylige,  cliarming. 
t  Published  by  the  celebrated  Poets'  Club  [Dichter  Verein]  at  Gottiugen, 
numbering  among  its  members  Voss,  the  Stolbergs,  Biirger,  Holty,  Miiller,  &c. 
Boje  was  its  editor  for  some  time,  aftenvards  Burger. 

t  Edited  by  Wieland, 
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of  nature  which  has  proved  itself  the  same  in  all  nations, 
it  is  the  French  revolution,  our  infamous  poHcy,  and 
shameful  undei'valuing  of  our  own  people,  the  want  of 
cultivation  among"  them  resulting  from  this  general  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  desecration  and  shocking  abuse  of  philosophy, 
that  have  brought  us  to  this  wTetched  pass.  Innocence  and 
light-heartedness  have  vanished.  I  must  break  off,  dissatis- 
fied with  what  I  have  written.  I  have  been  on  the  point  of 
tearing  up  my  letter,  but  I  will  venture  to  send  you  the 
stuff,  for  I  have  a  presentiment  that  our  correspondence  may 
suffer  a  long  interruption,  and  I  really  feel  as  if  I  must  write 
to  you.  I  wanted  to  add : — and  we  can  only  make  satires  to 
mock  our  own  degradation,  or  a  liistory  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  satire.  This  afternoon  Kirstein,  who  much 
admired  the  Almanac,  has  had  the  candour  to  send  me  the 
masterly  review  of  it  in  the  Niimberger  Zeitung.  Give 
3"oui*self  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  avenging  article.  I  shall 
copy  that,  and  not  write  another  word  against  the  gentlemen. 
Baggesen  entreats  your  wife  for  an  answer.  I  have  under- 
stood, dear  Moltke,  how  happy  you  are  going  to  be  !  I  rejoice 
with  3'ou  in  j'^our  happiness,  and  in  the  thought  of  what  an 
excellent  father  you  will  make.  Dear  friend,  we  shall  have 
but  a  short  time  together  next  summer,  but  I  should  like  to 
liave  a  few  days  alone  vnth.  j^ou.  I  enjoy  the  very  thought 
of  it.  I  shall  at  least  enjoy  them  by  anticipation.  We  shall 
hardly  go  to  Italy  together  now.  Probably  you  will  not  even 
visit  Switzerland  ?  .  .  .  . 

XXII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNFINISHED  LETTER  TO  HIS  PARENTS, 
PROBABLY  NEVER  SENT. 

Copenhagen,  5th  March,  1797. 
....  You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  my  dear  parents, 
were  it  only  as  a  good  testimonial  of  your  son,  that  notwith- 
standing the  short  time  which  I  am  able  to  devote  to  Persian, 
my  progress  is  very  considerable ;  that  in  ordinary  authors  I 
can  already  understand  the  sense  of  whole  periods,  and  have 
only  to  contend  with  single  words,  for  which  the  Dictionary 
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gives  several  meanings,  among  which  the  sense  must  decide. 
It  will  please  you  too  that  Ludolf  is  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  me,  and  even  finds  liis  expectations  exceeded,  so  that, 
with  the  help  of  Ai-abic,  he  now  thinlis  it  possible  for  his 
pupil  to  acquire  such  a  close  acquamtance  with  the  Persian,  as 
at  fii'st  he  always  represented  as  quite  unattainable.  But  you 
will  be  still  more  glad  to  hear  that  Ludolf  shows  himself  more 
and  more  a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  as  he  perceives  the  success 
of  his  undertaking,  and  that  he  removes,  by  a  thousand  httle 
marks  of  his  good  will,  all  the  scruples  which  I  might  other- 
wise feel  at  such  an  apparently  unnatural  connection  as  that 
between  a  man  of  liis  standmg,  and  a  young  scholar  as  j^et 
undistinguished.  He  not  only  takes  a  smeere  pleasure  in 
forming  a  connoisseur  and  student  of  his  favourite  language, 
it  gives  him  delight  even  to  have  some  one  with  whom  he 
can  converse  about  his  general  reading  (for  though  not 
ignorant  of  European  literature,  he  is  not  well  versed  m  it,) 
and  still  more,  to  be  able  to  describe  with  enthusiasm,  yet 
without  fearing  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  his  j'outliful  years 
in  Constantinople,  which  place  he  much  prefers  to  Europe. 

But  I  shall  only  allow  myself  to  fancy  that  all  tliis  may 
give  you  half  as  much  pleasm'e,  my  dearest  parents,  as  you 
have  given  me  in  consenting  to  my  plan  of  going  to  England 
next  year.  The  necessity  of  being  burdensome  to  you  is 
certamly  more  unpleasant  to  me  than  to  you ;  but  your 
ready  consent,  and  the  conviction  that  so  it  is  best,  set  my 
conscience  at  ease  about  the  matter.  I  shall,  therefore,  next 
summer,  (if  a  devastating  revolution  has  not  broken  out  in 
England  first)  read  and  make  extracts  from  the  seven  or 
eight  foHo  volumes  of  Mii-chond,  in  the  Eadcliffe  library  at 
Oxford,  read  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more  or  less 
important  Persian  classics  which  are  preserved  there  in 
gi-eat  number,  and  write  notices  of  them  which  may  lay  the 
fomidation  of  a  Bibliotheca  Persica.  As  it  is  impossible, 
between  now  and  then,  to  gain  more  than  a  mere  school-boy 
knowledge  of  Ai'abic,  and  as  it  is  besides  by  no  means  advis- 
able to  try  to  embrace  everything,  I  shall  devote  all  my 
attention  there  to  the  Persians 
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It  is  a  great  pity  that  you,  my  dearest  parents,  will  always 
persist  in  fancying  that  the  praises  I  bestow  on  Persian 
literature  j)roceed  from  partiaHty  only,  and  are  not  deserved. 
If  I  could  but  translate  somethmg  for  you,  or  lay  before  you 
English  translations !  Hafiz  has  been  compared  to  Anacreon, 
and  it  has  been  considered  a  great  compliment  to  him ;  but 
the  pseudo-Anacreon,  who  is  commonly  read  for  the  genuine 
one,  and  even  the  few  remains  we  have  of  the  real  poet,  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the  best  odes  of  the  poet  of 
Schiras,  selected  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany.  In  general,  the 
Persians  stand  far  behind  the  Greeks.  Firdusi  has  natural 
disadvantages  from  the  immense  length  of  liis  poem  (of 
60,000  distichs  at  least,  four  times  as  long  as  both  the 
poems  of  Homer)  and  from  tlie  circumstance  that  he  wrote 
in  rhymed,  decasyllabic  iambics,  which  we  must  take  into 
the  account  if  we  compare  liim  with  Homer.  But  is  it  not 
extraordinary  enough  that  it  is  possible  to  compare  him 
with  such  a  poet  even  if  he  loses  by  it  ?  The  excessive 
grammatical  freedom  of  the  Persian  language,  and  its 
corruption  with  Ai'abic,  are  very  injurious  to  it ;  still  no 
language  is  so  sweet  and  fascinatmg. 

I  will  now  tell  you  of  a  proposal  which  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  you,  and  I  hope  not  disagreeable. 

Since  the  war,  wliich  has  ruined  the  commerce  of  England 
and  Holland  in  the  Levant,  there  is  an  opening  for  Denmark 
to  carry  on  a  trade  there,  particularly  from  the  port  of 
Altona ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  peace,  or  rather  the  treaty 
of  subjection  to  France,  will  not  injure  these  prospects.  For 
this  object,  consulates  are  in  course  of  establishment  in  all 
quarters  of  the  Levant ;  and  as  a  consul  is  to  be  appointed 
at  Constantinople  as  well,  with  a  liberal  salary  moreover, 
Scliimmelman  has  proposed  to  me  to  fill  this  office,  after  a 
time,  for  a  few  years,  in  wdiich  he  has  perhaps  been  chiefly 
actuated  by  Ludolf  s  earnest  assurances  that  the  school  of 
the  East  is  in  that  city.  On  my  return  the  desired  profes- 
sorship would  certainly  be  given  me. 

You  see,  my  dear  parents,  that  I  lay  this  project  openly 
and  honestly  before  you,  and  leave  it  to  my  dear  father  to 
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discern  for  himself,  and  communicate  to  you  in  particular, 
dearest  mother,  tlie  great  advantages  it  presents.  Without 
taldng  Ludolfs  assm-ances  that  people  there  are  much 
happier  and  better  than  in  Europe  for  much  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  warm  and  tender  heart,  and  well  knowing 
that  just  what  must  make  that  place  so  peculiai'ly  dear  to 
him,  parents  and  home,  is  an  objection  to  every  one  else ; 
yet  I  must  put  it  to  you,  whether,  for  a  young  man  who  is 
fond  of  antiqu^ity  and  has  made  it  liis  study,  a  life  of  some 
years  in  Greece,  (through  wliich  my  way  would  lead  me,  after 
I  had  spent  a  few  months  in  Portici,  which  I  could  examine 
more  in  detail  on  my  return,)  would  not  be  the  most  desir- 
able thing  imaginable  ?  Whether  Constantinople,  in  whose 
gTeat  library  are  preserved  all  the  extant  works  of  value  in 
the  Persian  language,  and  which  would  afford  me  living 
practice  in  writing,  speaking,  and  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
would  not  be  much  more  interesting  than,  for  example,  a 
European  capital?  And  whether  it  would  not  be  very 
advantageous  for  a  young  man  (and  this  is  no  shght  con- 
sideration) who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  known  too 
early,  and  has  thereby  become  more  inconsistent,  more 
showy,  and  less  sohd  than  he  ought  to  be,  to  find  such  a 
retreat,  where  he  might  acqube  greater  serenity  and  a  more 
complete  cultivation  of  mind  ?  What  outward  things  society, 
intercourse,  civilisation,  and  the  like  can  give,  I  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  enjoyed,  and  am  not  wholly  unthankful 
for  it ;  but  my  inward  cultivation,  during  many  periods  of 
my  life,  has  been  unhappily  only  too  much  neglected. 

I  am,  however,  particularly  glad  that  it  is  not  to  be  for 
long,  but  only  for  a  few  years.  Schimmelman  cannot  be  at 
a  loss  for  a  consul  there,  and  so  we  may  reckon  upon  it  with 
certainty,  that  no  forced  prolongation  of  my  stay  can  arise 
from  this  source,  wliich  would  otherwise,  I  think,  be  the 
gi'eatest  objection  to  the  plan.  It  is  true  letters  take  a 
month  in  going  from  here,  or  from  Holstein  by  Avay  of 
Vienna,  before  they  reach  their  destination  ;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  impossible  to  wait  for  answers  there  than  it  is 
between  Copenhagen  and  Meldorf.     But  if  it  is  true  that  we 
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have  no  advantages  without  correspondmg  disadvantages, 
and  that  we  always  must  submit  to  this  condition,  we  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  condemn  such  a  plan  on  account  of  this 
cu'cumstance,  as,  on  account  of  the  quieter  life  I  should  lead 
there,  I  should  certainly  be  able  to  A\Tite,  in  comparison, 
more  to  you,  and  more  interestingly  than  I  do  here.  So  tell 
me,  dearest  parents,  what  you  think  about  it. 


XXIII. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Copenhagen,  Slh  July,  1797. 

....  Schimmelman  had  a  favourite  idea  lately,  which 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
read  me  an  excellent  paper  that  he  had  wi-itten  upon  the 
subject.  He  wished,  namely,  to  make  known  the  actions  of 
the  Government  in  the  most  complete  and  authentic  manner. 
For  this  purpose  he  wanted  to  set  up  an  official  journal, 
uniting  correctness  with  a  high  moral  tone,  and  announcing 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Government,  their  adoption 
as  laws,  all  important  acts  of  the  executive,  particularly  all 
the  appointments  to  offices,  perhaps  the  names  of  all  the  can- 
didates, giving  at  all  events  a  trustworthy  accomit  of  the  one 
chosen,  and  of  all  leadmg  questions  of  the  day,  &c.  Such  a 
paper,  circulated  gratis  through  the  whole  country,  could 
hardly  fail  of  producing  the  effect  that  Schimmelman  hoped 
and  intended,  of  bringing  more  life  into  the  relation  of  the 

subject  to  the  Government You  may  see  by  this  how 

little  Schimmelman  keeps  to  the  beaten  track. 

I  spent  a  dehghtful  evening  with  him  yesterday,  and  staid 
very  late.  We  could  not  get  away  from  each  other.  It  was 
a  most  lovely  summer  day ;  the  soft  air — the  beauty  of  the 
sea- shore  (and  it  was  the  first  time  this  year  that  I  had  gone 
that  way) — the  sense  of  having  performed  a  task  really  worth 
doing,  and  of  use  to  Schimmelman,  to  whom  I  was  bringing 
it — a  serene  and  happy  mood  that  has  hardly  been  inter- 
rupted since  our  last  parting — a  strong  attraction  towards 
Schimmelman    himself  —  all    this    happy    combination    of 

VOL.    I.  ° 
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circumstances  completely  took  possession  of  me,  and  put  me 
into  the  brightest  state  of  mind.  I  could  feel  sure  too  that 
I  gave  pleasure  to  my  noble-minded  friend. 

XXIV. 

Meldorf,  2Aih  August,  1797. 

At  last  I  am  able  to  announce  to  you  the  decision  of  my 
political  fate.*  .... 

In  order  fully  to  understand,  and  to  give  lectures  upon 
ancient  literatui'e,  and  ancient  history,  wliich  forms  a  part  of 
it,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
have  read  through  all  the  ancient  writings  still  extant,  at 
least  once,  with  the  closest  attention — the  more  important 
works  many  times  —  and  acqmred  a  Hving  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  each  period.  There  may  possibly  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  special  sciences, 
which  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated. 
This  undertaking  was  carried  out  by  Milton  long  ago.  There 
would  scarcely  be  found  many  to  do  it  now,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  what  I  undoubtedly  ought  to  attempt. 

A  profound  and  practical  acquamtance  with  the  grammar 
of  the  two  classical  languages  must  be  obtamed,  partly  by 
means  of  the  various  treatises  on  that  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  hterature  of  the  languages  themselves.  A 
systematic  philosophy,  as  the  gi'oundw^ork  of  all  settled 
convictions,  and  all  accurate  thought ;  what  is  perhaps  still 
more  important,  method  in  thinking,  writmg,  and  studying ; 
added  to  these,  various  exercises  in  the  art  of  composition, 
and  a  thorough  command  of  oiu'  mother  tongue,  are  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  any  one  who  steps  forth  before  the 
pubhc,  and  seeks  to  obtain  a  high  standing.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  man  demands  of  himself. 

These  then  are  the  preliminary  tasks  that  I  should  have 
to  execute,  before  I  could  accept  a  professorship  in  Kiel 
without  a  blush,  and  discharge  its  duties  without  disgracing 
or  overworking  myself.  As  one  cannot  do  every  thing,  and, 
least   of   all,  prolong   one's   preparations   ad  infinitum,   it 

*  See  page  65. 
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appears  to  me  that  other  studies  which  H.  and  my  father 
wish  me  to  undertake,  must  only  be  carried  on  in  subordi- 
nation to  this  object. 

I  have,  perhaps,  ah'eady  reminded  you  of  Hume's  example, 
who,  in  order  to  bring  his  mind,  which  had  got  into  confusion 
in  consequence  of  an  ill-regmlated  education,  into  the  right 
track  again,  and  to  strengthen  his  powers  by  peaceable 
seclusion,  lived  unknown  for  several  years  in  La  Fleche,  and 
then  came  back  another  man  from  what  he  was  when  he  left 
home.  Now,  it  is  true  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  institute 
a  comparison,  which  would  allow  me  to  hope  for  such  results 
as  proceeded  from  Hume's  talents  ;  and  besides,  he  and  I 
should  have  different  requii'ements  and  ideals  of  happiness  ; 
but  an  analog}^  may  nevertheless  subsist. 

I  do  not  think  of  travelling  so  long  as  three  years. 

What  do  you  say  to  my  spending  this  winter  in  Kiel,  as  I 
am  no  longer  bound  to  my  post  in  Copenhagen  either  by 
duty  or  interest  ?  It  would  be  no  mere  pretext,  and  no 
doubt  a  decisive  argument  with  Schimmelman,  that  if  I  go 
back  and  resume  my  former  mode  of  life,  my  health  will 
return  to  its  former  indifferent  state.  ...  In  Kiel,  as  my 
father  knows,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  on  all  my  studies  with 
the  aid  of  Hensler's  library 

XXV. 

Meldorf,  2Tth  August,  1797. 

I  cannot  help  writing  to  you  again  to  "day.  You  know 
that  my  emotions  are  apt  to  carry  me  away  with  their 
violence.  Thus  jovix  letter  has  made  me  so  w^ild  with  dehght 
that  I  have  felt  fuU  of  affection  to  every  creature  that  has 
come  in  my  way 

My  father,  my  dear  father,  clings  with  such  conviction  and 
firmness  to  the  idea  of  some  journey  or  other,  that  he  would 
consent  with  reluctance  to  an  earlier  settlement  in  Kiel.  He 
would  consent,  for  he  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  anything 
to  me  now.  I,  too,  cannot  help  beUeving  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  win  such  an  affection  as  might  deepen  into 
a  heartfelt  willingness  to  unite  herself  eternally  with  me, 

g2 
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absence  and  distance,  cheered  by  such  a  prospect  and  trust, 
and  unremittingly  devoted  to  my  cultivation,  could  be  only 
beneficial  to  me.  I  should  see  a  foreign  country,  and  must  be 
a  gainer  by  it.  A  somewhat  lengthened  preparation  for  the 
hohest  society,  when  one  has  been  ah-eady  long  accustomed  to 
thmk  of  oneself  as  engaged,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  great 
advantages.  And  so  many  of  my  present  deficiencies  I  might 
strive  to  supply.  Dear  friend,  I  should  not  like  to  owe  any- 
tliing  to  fortune,  to  her  prepossessions  in  my  favour,  nay,  not 
even  to  your  sisterly  interest  in  me.  You  will  surely  not 
misunderstand  me  here.  What  we  do  not  possess  in  and 
tlu'ough  ourselves,  is  not  trul}^  ours.  I  will  strive  and  toil 
not  to  be  unworthy  of  your  sister,  and  to  deserve,  if  I  cannot 
win  her  affection.     So  much  is  in  my  own  hands. 

The  idea  shall  not  have  uncontrolled  sway ;  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  ruling  passion  that  must  be  conquered,  is  too 
terrible,  and  the  higher  and  intenser  its  life,  the  more  con- 
vulsive is  its  resistance  to  extmction.  And  must  I  not  fear 
the  possible  necessity  of  its  extinction  ?  Its  seat  in  my 
heart  is  hght  and  warm,  my  life  is  joyful  and  deep,  my  mind 
open  to  all,  all  that  human  love  can  embrace. 

The  first  few  days,  my  mother  sliowed  some  annoyance  at 
the  length  of  my  stay  with  you,  and  she  was  displeased  too 
with  my  carelessness  m  dress,  and  my  refusal  to  pay  all  sorts 
of  visits.  But  the  mother's  love  soon  prevailed.  Her  affection 
for  me  was  always  vehement,  and  therefore  always  exactmg. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  have  inherited  the  vehemence  and 
sensitiveness  of  my  disposition,  together  with  my  features, 
from  my  mother.  To-day  is  my  birthday,  and  all  my  family 
have  greeted  me  with  the  warmest  affection.  One  word  more 
about  my  sister.  She  seems  to  me  so  worthy  of  love,  that 
she  must  win  yours  too  some  day. 

Farewell 

XXVI. 

Meldorf,  Slst  August. 

....  You  accuse  me  of  a  propensity  to  idealise. 
I  am  sorry  that  j^ou  do  not  give  me  credit  for  sufficient 
tnie-heartedness  to  love  the  Beautiful  devotedly  without  the 
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necessity  of  colouring  it  more  liigiily  by  any  imagination.  If  it 
were  as  you  say,  I  should  be  fated  to  turn  perpetually  to 
new  objects,  till  cold  experience  gradually  taught  me  better, 
and  warned  me  against  such  folly  with  bitter  mockery, — till 
I  sank  into  hopeless  misery.  Such  a  warmth  is  not  that  of 
life,  but  the  unhealthy  and  transitory  glow  of  fever. 

If  I  have  anj'thing  to  thank  nature  for,  her  best  gift  to  me 
was  a  correct  and  very  rapid  judgment,  a  facility  in  detecting 
everytliing  false,  incorrect,  mitrue,  that  can  hardly  be  im- 
posed upon.  "WTiile  I  am  ready  to  adopt  any  well-grounded 
opinion,  my  inmost  heart  revolts  against  receiving  the  judg- 
ments of  others  respectmg  persons,  and  whenever  I  have 
done  so,  I  have  bitterly  repented  of  it. 

Manly  worth,  elevation  of  intellect,  and  enthusiasm,  are 
to  me  the  noblest  tilings  on  earth,  superhuman,  and  the  best 
pledge  of  our  liigher  destination,  heavenly  origin,  and  divine 
illumination.  I  cannot  worship  the  abstractions  of  vii'tue, — 
she  only  charms  me  when  she  addresses  herself  to  my  heart, 
speaks  through  the  love  from  which  she  springs.  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  faults  of  those  I  love,  because  I  do  not  speak  of 
them.  Either  faults  cease  to  exist  where  there  is  true  excel- 
lence, or  they  are  only  imperfections.  I  have  never  fancied 
any  one  perfect,  mdeed  I  have  rather  been  liable  to  err 
through  mistrust  and  suspicion.  I  really  love  nothing  but 
what  actually  exists :  virtue,  love,  sincerity,  purity ;  where 
these  are,  what  more  need  I  seek  for  ?  I  beheve  that  where 
these  qualities  are  irradiated  by  the  joyousness  of  innocence, 
and  fortified  by  a  clear,  active,  cultivated  intellect,  we  have, 
without  any  idealising,  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  us 
from  the  golden  age 

If  you  reveal  my  wishes  to  Amelia,  you  must  let  her  know 
that  she  is  not  the  object  of  a  blind  passion — that  it  is  my 
first  endeavour  to  acquire  her  esteem. 

XXVII. 

Meldorf,  6th  September,  1797. 

Even  while  I  was  writing  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  began 
to  feel  the  sort  of  stupor  and  gloom  creeping  over  me  that  I 
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have  on  my  dark  days.  Whether  this  is  physical,  or  whether 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  a  succession  of  happy  days  is 
necessarily  followed  by  a  fit  of  exhaustion,  when  external 
circumstances  do  not  feed  the  flame,  is  a  mystery  to  myself. 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  by  strenuous  efforts,  in  driving 
away  the  blackest  clouds,  and  to-day  yom*  welcome  letter  has 
kindled  a  fresh  life-giving  spark  witliin  me. 

But  all  my  life  this  inequality  of  spirits  has  been  my 
torment.  Whenever  I  have  worked  hard,  of  course  I  mean 
in  special  investigations  which  only  serve  as  means  to  an 
end,  or  amidst  the  confused  heap  of  materials  required  by 
some  other  object,  I  seem  as  if  paralysed.  When  a  few 
days  have  elapsed,  and  my  new  acquisition  has  fallen  into 
its  place,  then  comes  my  brightest  time.  But  meanwhile 
1  am  good  for  very  Little. 

The  lot  of  the  scholar  working  amidst  his  books  is  a  weari- 
some one.  He  is  ever  treading  on  the  brink  of  pedantry, 
a  yawning  chasm,  in  which,  if  we  were  laughing  on  the 
subject,  we  might  say  he  would  be  buried  in  dust  and  dead 
leaves,  if  he  made  a  false  step.  He  has  to  extract  honey 
from  wormwood.  He  must  constantly  keep  his  mmd  on 
the  stretch ;  can  only  succeed  by  slow  degrees  in  his  task 
of  self-culture,  and  measures  everything  by  an  ideal  standard, 
which  he  is  often  unable  to  attain  from  the  poverty  of 
his  materials, — still  oftener  from  his  own  want  of  talent. 
Sciences  which  are  entkely  based  on  speculation,  such  as 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  are  free  from  tliis  disadvantage  ; 
and  all  occupation  with  them  refreshes  and  quickens  the 
mental  powers,  when  one  has  fairly  got  into  their  spirit. 
Neither  are  those  liable  to  get  depressed  by  theu'  studies, 
who  collect  and  compare,  often  without  the  least  phi- 
losophy, smgle  interesting  things,  such  as  natural  objects. 
But  he  who  studies  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  and  style,  seeks 
and  deduces  rules  and  laws,  or  learns  those  that  others 
have  found,  which  are  mdeed  important  to  him  as  regards 
the  refinement  of  his  taste,  and  j)erhaps  something  higher, 
but  which  are  so  dry, — taken  singly,  for  the  most  part  so 
unimportant, — must  constantly   stimulate   his  ardour,    and 
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keep  his  affections  in  play,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of  either 
relaxing  his  exertions,  or  acquiring  a  mechanical  pleasure 
in  mere  words.  In  the  study  of  history  there  is  a  much 
higher  species  of  interest.  But  its  immense  extent,  the 
difficulty  of  imprinting  all  that  is  needful  on  the  memory, 
the  almost  greater  difficulty  of  steadily  maintaining  a  correct 
point  of  view,  the  toil  of  collecting  the  most  interesting 
fragments  from  innumerable  books  and  relics,  while  con- 
scious of  then:  incompleteness,  the  repulsive  task  of  wading 
through  an  immense  amount  of  what  is  bad  (though  in  this 
respect  people  generally  of  then*  own  free  will  do  more  than 
is  necessary),  until  at  last  you  have  so  far  redu.ced  all  to 
order,  that  you  can  begin  to  mould  the  mass  into  a  beautiful 
form  (which  it  takes  years  to  do) — these  preparatory  difficulties 
almost  overpower  any  one  who  perceives  them. 

I  have  long  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  still  worse 
state  of  the  professional  sciences,  which  have  long  been  an 
empty  husk,  the  mertia  of  the  best  intellects  among  us. 
The  life  of  the  ancients  in  small  States,  was  like  that  in  a 
large  fomily ;  even  Eome  itself  was,  in  reality,  as  a  State, 
confined  within  its  walls,  and  to  the  spots  consecrated  to  the 
popular  assembhes,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  extension 
of  its  boundaries. 

War  and  the  discharge  of  public  functions  were  extremely 
Liberal  occupations,  and  it  was  considered  that  good  sense 
and  practice  were  sufficient  qualifications  for  either.  Then 
there  were  very  few,  whose  minds  had  not  been  developed 
by  the  active  discharge  of  these  functions,  which  were  not 
confined,  any  more  than  learning,  to  a  particular  class.  We 
see  nothing  among  ourselves  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
indefatigable  power  and  activity  of  the  ancients.  They  were 
at  all  times  men  and  free  citizens.  We  are  obhged  to  make 
a  special  class  of  learned  men  ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  world,  of  active  hfe,  of  the  best  part  of  ourselves, 
of  reahty ;  and  chng  to  book-knowledge  alone.  A  few  escape 
this  fate,  to  whom  then-  kind  genius  has  given  the  good 
fortune  and  the  energy  to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  shell,  m 
spite  of  aU  difficulties,  and  to  keep  their  hearts  warm  and  active. 
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The  ancients  invented  the  sciences  ;  the  elements  of  which 
were  not  diffused  among  the  vulgar,  producing  a  shallow 
knowledge ;  men  sought  for  insight  in  converse  with  sages, 
and  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  knowledge, — the  common 
and  the  philosoioliical.  We  lose  the  simple  aspect  of  nature 
long  before  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  expositions  of 
philosophers.  We  hear  as  cliildren  that  the  earth  turns 
round  the  sun,  before  the  words  can  convey  any  idea  to  us ; 
for  the  senses  will  not  suffer  the  imagination  to  grasp  an 
image  of  such  magnitude.  It  is  the  same  >vitli  everytliing. 
On  all  hands  there  abound  crude  doctrines,  patchwork 
theories,  assertions  on  authority. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  as  clearly  as  the  ancients 
did.  And  then  their  philosophy  of  human  affaii's  does  not 
satisfy  us  :  we  rack  our  brains  and  split  hau-s,  and,  after  all, 
do  not  think.  AMiy  were  thej'  so  free  from  the  monstrous 
absurdities  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ? 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  subject,  but  all  that  I  have 
said  has  a  bearmg  upon  it ;  for  what  I  mean  is,  that  there 
are  two  things  which  have  a  very  mischievous  effect  upon  my 
mind — the  disadvantages  of  my  occupations,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  the  only  ones  open  to  me  in  these  days,  and 
my  ow^l  inequahty  of  temperament. 

.  .  ,  .  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  my  Ufe  here.  My 
friends  e\dnce  the  deepest  affection  for  me  ;  but  I  am  almost 
frightened  to  see  the  exaggerated  opinion  my  father  has  of 
me,  and  his  propensity  to  look  upon  all  his  aspirations  for  me 
as  so  certain  of  accomplishment,  that  he  regards  every  diffi- 
culty I  see  in  the  way  as  mere  nonsense.  One  trait  that  is 
common  to  all  of  us,  has  often  deprived  us  of  many  a  happy 
hour, — we  are  too  apt  to  be  irritated  by  opinions  opposed 
to  our  own,  and,  instead  of  testing  them,  either  to  reject  or 
be  persuaded  into  them.  You  may  find  in  this  an  expla- 
nation of  many  points  in  my  character,  particularly  my 
habit  of  hasty,  passionate  condemnation. 
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XXVIII. 

Meldorf,  18th  September,  1797. 

.....  I  have  written  a  tremendously  long  letter  to 
Desaugiers*  about  the  unhappy  revolution  in  Paris,!  and 
endeavoured  to  set  in  the  clearest  light  the  merits  and  the 
innocence  of  the  now  proscribed  party,  and  the  black  guilt 
and  inexpiable  crime  of  the  triumphant  faction,  with  all  the 
force  of  language  and  logic  at  my  command.  It  is  the  only 
homage  which  a  remote  foreigner  can  bring  to  oppressed 
virtue.     This  has  cost  me  much  time  and  paper 

I  am  quite  decided  not  to  go  to  Paris  at  present.  It  is  a 
lucky  tiling  for  me  that  the  post  there,  which  was  offered  to 
me,  has  fallen  to  another  candidate.  I  could  neither  endure 
the  sorrow  of  seeing  such  a  complete  triumph  of  villainy 
over  virtue,  of  barbarism  over  intellect  and  accompHshments, 
nor  yet  of  listening  to  the  shameless  insults  and  groundless 
imputations  heaped  upon  the  proscribed  by  their  victors  ; 
and  as  little  could  I  submit  to  the  degrading  humiUation  of 
associating  with  men  whom  I  abhor. 

XXIX. 

TO  AMELIA. 

Copenhagen,  ith  November,  1797. 

Your   remembrance    and   your   image,    thank   God,    are 

always  present  to  me.      Hence  my  solitude  depresses  me 

less  than  it  ever  did  before  ;  hence,  in  society,  I  feel  more 

strange,  embarrassed,  and  unsympathising  than  ever.     The 

*  The  French  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Copenhagen. 
f  The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  when  the  democratic  majority  of 
the  Directory,  alarmed  by  the  gi-owing  influence  of  the  moderate  and  monar- 
chical sentiments  in  the  nation,  which  threatened  the  ascendancy  of  the 
violent  Jacobin  party,  resolved  to  overturn  the  Constitution,  surrounded  the 
Councils  of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Ancients  with  troops,  dispersed  the 
majority  of  the  membei'S,  annulled  the  motions  unfavourable  to  their  interests, 
and  condemned  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  including  most  of  the  men 
of  genius  and  principle  in  France,  to  transportation  to  Guiana.  The  imme- 
diate results  of  this  revolution  were  the  abolition  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  institution  of  juries,  and  the  re-enactment  of  the  laws  enjoining 
the  banishment  of  the  nobles  and  priests. 
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first  is  good,  but  the  second  frightens  me,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  right.  Scliimmehnan  and  Prehn  are  the  only  persons 
with  whom  I  speak  of  you.  No  one  else  has  any  idea  of  our 
engagement.  A  greater  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
character  than  at  any  former  time.  I  shall  certainly  he 
fm-ther  than  ever  from  foohsh  and  unworthy  conduct.  Till 
now,  I  have  been  very  idle.  Strictly  speaking,  nothing 
has  yet  been  done.  Of  course,  I  am  never  quite  without 
readmg.  Homer,  Plato,  and  Cicero  he  before  me;  but  I 
have  only  read  a  httle  of  Homer.  The  constant  fogs  and 
clouds  prevent  me  from  gomg  on  with  astronomy.  Here, 
too,  I  perceive  -vsith  humiliation  the  bad  effects  of  my  long 
continued  careless  inobservance  of  nature,  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  pheno- 
mena before  proceeding  to  science, — at  least,  if  I  am  to 
learn  it  independently  and  with  insight.  Beyond  the  first 
evenmg  I  have  not  had  any  pleasant  time  yet  with  Schim- 
melman.  We  have  been  interrupted  by  strangers.  I  am 
fairly  besieged  \vith  invitations;  but  I  have  now  an  object,  and 
work  towards  it  without  suffermg  myself  to  be  drawn  aside. 
I  owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  infinitely  more  tranquil  than  I 
e\er  was  before.  You  will  certainly  change  your  wavering, 
restless  friend  into  a  fii-m,  calm  man,  worthy  of  your  love. 

XXX. 

11th  November. 

....  I  have  had  numerous  invitations.  You  know  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  see  Grouvelle  again,  and  certainly  meant 
not  to  visit  him.  This  I  kept  to,  and  should  have  continued 
to  do  so,  but  he,  not  to  be  repulsed,  sent  my  friend  Desaugiers 
to  me,  with  an  invitation  ;  and,  moreover,  with  strict  orders 
to  brmg  me  back  with  him.  He  has  once  smce  then  forced 
me  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  same  way.  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  pleasure  even  in  my  intercom-se  with  Desaugiers, 
though  he  has  an  excellent  heart,  because  he  is  always  occu- 
pied with  ideas  which  have  become  abhorrent  to  me,  smce  it 
has  grown  so  evident  that  the  fearful  tragedy  is  issumg  in  a 
disgusting  farce,  as  if  in  both  halves  it  were  played  by  devils. 
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I  plainly  declare  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Grouvelle,  whose  society  was  once  sought  by  all  the 
refined  and  intellectual  world  of  Paris.  I  feel  that  such 
intercourse  does  me  no  good.  It  is  dazzling  outwardly,  but 
hollow,  mere  empty  talk;  it  goes  against  my  conscience. 
Nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  it  without  an 
open  breach,  has  made  me  put  up  with  it  so  long.  My 
staying  away,  making  difficulties,  or  giving  downright  refusals, 
would  have  made  any  one  else  give  me  uj)  as  an  obstinate 
fellow.  Desaugiers  has  here  no  more  intimate  friend  than 
myself;  perhaps  not  even  among  his  early  acquaintance. 
But  here  the  difference  between  the  friendship  of  oiu- 
circle  and  that  of  foreigners  is  most  striking.  The  Hfe  and 
food  of  our  intimacy  is  the  communication  of  our  inmost 
thoughts,  absolute  confidence,  constituting  an  mdividual 
relation.  But  between  foreigners  there  is  notliing  but  a 
higher  degi'ee  of  kind  feehng, — if  help  is  wanted,  openness 
and  confidence  ;  otherA\dse,  the  attention  of  both  is  only 
directed  to  outward  objects.  The  relation  is  easily  broken, 
and  may  be  dissolved  by  a  neglect  in  the  degree  of  attention. 


XXXI. 
TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Copenhagen,  2nd  Januai'y,  1798. 
I  will  not  begin  my  first  letter  in  the  new  year  to  you,  my 
dearest  parents,  with  general  wishes  for  your  happiness,  for 
you  will  take  these  for  granted,  knowing  them  to  be  ever  in 
my  mind ;  but  with  wishes  for  the  health  of  us  all,  for  an 
uninterrupted  harmony  of  feeling,  and  for  external  prosperity. 
With  regard  to  the  last,  I  have  for  some  time  past  felt  much 
inquietude,  which  I  no  longer  hide  from  you,  since  the 
moment  of  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  daily  approaching. 
Probably  rumoiu's  of  a  French  expedition  against  Hanover 
and  Hamburgh  may  have  reached  Holstein, — even  the  news- 
papers have  alluded  to  it,  and  it  has  long  attracted  our 
attention.  We  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves,  in  all  theii* 
details,  the  frightful  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise  ; 
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but  it  would  be  childish  not  to  see  that  the  French,  after 
coming  so  far  to  destroy  English  commerce,  would  inevitably 
require  us  to  close  the  Sound  to  all  English  vessels,  and 
place  a  garrison  in  Friedensburg  to  ensure  our  compHance. 
However,  no  salvation  could  have  been  looked  for  from 
a  continuance  of  the  war,  if  the  late  King  of  Prussia  had 
lived.  His  death,  combined  with  the  gi'eat  impression 
which  the  conduct  of  Austria  made  on  Germany,  awakened  at 
first  gi-eat  liopes  ;  and  we  ventured  to  look  forward  to  seeing 
a  powerful,  well-supported,  Prussian  army  on  the  Ehine. 
Nor  were  we  deceived  in  the  disposition  of  the  young  kmg ; 
we  must  not  call  liim  cowardly  and  weak  because  he  siu'- 
rendered  the  last  yet  unconquered  fortresses  on  the  frontier 
of  Germany,  for  his  kmgdom  is  as  yet  unprepared,  and,  at 
the  first  outbreak,  the  enemy's  forces  could  occujiy  all  Lower 
Saxony  and  WestphaHa  before  any  opposition  could  be 
offered  by  a  Prussian  Bxmj.  Thus  all  jjersons  here,  who  are 
informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the  gi'eat  powers,  live  in  a 
state  of  the  most  anxious  expectation.  An  army  is  forming, 
all  officers  and  soldiers  on  furlough  are  recalled,  and  Magde- 
burg placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  If  France  makes  a 
sudden  incursion,  Prussia  will  scarcely  venture  upon  a  war 
for  the  recovery  of  Hanover.  If  Prussia  has  time  to  prei)aie, 
will  she  not  requii-e  all  the  assistance  from  Holstein  which 
the  latter  can  afford,  after  having  ah'eady  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  the  Hne  of  demarcation  ? 

And  is  not  the  cause  of  Hanover  and  Hamburgh  oiu*  own  ? 
Must  we  not  submit  to  every  demand  of  France,  when  she 
has  j)ossession  of  these  ?  Will  she  not  occupy  Holstein, 
even  though  we  may  endeavour  to  satisfy  her  by  submission  ? 
Thus  fearful  is  our  position  as  long  as  France  holds  her 
present  views.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  give 
them  up  as  long  as  the  war  with  England  lasts.  And  a 
termination  to  this,  by  means  of  a  fail'  peace,  seems  at  present 
hopeless.  The  congress  of  Rastadt  may  decide  the  fate  of 
Hanover ;  but  even  if  the  dangers  now  threatening  us  are 
diverted  for  a  time,  it  is  but  too  probable  that,  at  a  future 
period,  we  may  find  submission  to  France  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  existence  of  our  State. 
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So  the  most  earnest  wish  for  us  all  must  be  peace,  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  our  soil.  Holstein,  which 
contams  all  that  is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world, — you,  and 
those  whom  I  have  made  mine  by  choice, — and  which  will, 
perhajis,  be  the  scene  of  my  future  life,  is  unquestionably  in 
danger.  If  we  can  gain  time,  it  is  certain  that  a  courageous 
resistance — let  it  be  understood,  a  resistance  to  wliich  we 
bring  our  utmost  resources — might  preserve  oilr  soil  from 
devastation,  and  all  we  love  from  the  horrors  of  war.  and  so 
fearful  an  enemy  as  the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine  ;  and 
no  less  certain  that  we  cannot  in  any  case  lose  more  than  by 
sacrificing  Prussia,  if  Prussia  is  willing  to  rise. 

But  if  we  choose  tliis  plan,  we  must  count  the  cost  of  all 
oiu'  sacrifices,  and  make  an  unalterable  determination  not  to 
survive  disgTace 

XXXII. 

Copenhagen,  SOth  January,  1798. 

The  kind  manner  in  wliich  you,  my  dearest  parents,  have 
received  my  account  of  Moldenhawer's  proposition  has  given 
me  gi-eat  pleasure.*  My  last  letter  renders  any  fmiher 
details  unnecessary,  and  you  will  there  find  all  your  questions 
already  answered. 

It  has  rejoiced  me  to  see  that  you,  dearest  father,  express 
a  just  indiiference  as  to  the  kind  of  appointment  I  may 
receive,  provided  that  it  affords  us  a  sufficient  income,  and  a 
sphere  of  action  at  once  useful  to  others  and  congenial  to 
my  talents.  My  engagement  has  placed  me  in  a  narrower 
circle,  and  led  me  to  renounce  all  plans  involvmg  uncertainty 
as  to  the  results,  a  great  length  of  time  for  their  execution, 
or  a  residence  in  any  distant  country  ;  thus  freeing  my  mind 
from  many  chimeras,  and  unsettling  yet  impracticable 
projects,  and  fixing  my  thoughts  with  infinitely  greater 
earnestness  on  what  hes  near  at  hand,  and  the  use  I  can 
make  of  it,  in  my  time  as  well  as  in  my  occupations. 

*  Niebuhr  here  refers  to  au  offer  that  he  had  received  of  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature  in  a  philological  academy  about  to  be  founded 
in  Denmark. 
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We  caniiot  now  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  be  realised  in 
some  distant  future, — of  a  residence  of  some  years  abroad 
during  my  youth,  which  should  procure  me  cultivation  and 
poHsh  almost  without  effort  on  my  part.  My  travels  can  now 
— and  in  tliis  light  I  have  always  viewed  them  myself — be 
only  diligent  study  on  an  ever  changing  scene 

XXXIII. 

Copenhagen,  2nd  February,  1798. 

I  shall  therefore  dechne  Moldenhawer's  offer  unreservedly. 
I  am  now  most  anxious  to  hear  j^our  opinion  of  Schimmel- 
man's  proposals,  wliicli  have  at  least  this  recommendation, 
that  they  come  from  a  man  who,  I  may  almost  say,  loves 
and  trusts  me  as  a  son,  who  has  my  welfare  at  heart,  and 
who  is  capable  of  sympathy,  affection,  and  enjoyment  to  a 
degree  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  accepting  them  I 
should,  it  must  be  confessed,  involve  myself  in  government 
business,  but  only  partially  so,  and  I  could  easily  withdraw 
as  soon  as  a  chance  of  a  professorship  in  Kiel  offered. 
Business  of  this  kind  is  not  new  to  me,  and  presents  no 
difficulties.  For  the  chief  talent  I  possess,  or  have  pre- 
served, besides  that  of  memory,  (and,  indeed,  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  latter,)  is  a  very  quick  comprehension  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  a  correct  and  clear  perception,  which  almost  invariably 
seizes  at  once  on  the  true  state  of  the  case.  This  saves  me 
an  infinite  amount  of  time,  and  as  we  should  restrict  our 
society  to  a  very  narrow  circle,  I  should  still  have  leisure 
enough  not  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  my  favourite  pursuits. 

Amelia  would  wish  my  journey  to  be  shortened,  and  I 
agree  with  her.  England,  and  at  the  most  two  or  three 
months  in  France,  now  full  of  vam-glory  over  her  triumphs, 
will  furnish  me  with  sufficient  instruction,  and  a  vast  field 
for  observation.     But  time  must  decide  for  us  on  this  point. 

You  ask  after  my  health,  dearest  father.  For  some  time 
it  was  not  as  I  could  wish — my  head  was  unusually  heavy 
and  stupid.  My  labours  in  the  cold  halls  of  the  Library 
brought  on  another  attack  of  my  complaint. 

I  have  re-arranged  and  supphed  the  deficiencies  in  one 
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portion  of  the  historical  department.  But  my  health  is  not 
so  bad  as  last  sprmg,  when  I  was  imprudent  enough  to  go 
straight  to  work  in  the  halls  of  the  Library,  heated  and 
lightly  dressed  as  I  had  come  from  Count  Ludolf's.* 
Sometimes,  too,  I  read  there  extracts  of  works  wliich  I  cannot 
well  take  home  with  me ;  thus  I  have  lately  read  parts  of 
Theophanes,  and  Luitprand  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
yesterday  meditated  on  some  passages  of  Xenophon  con- 
cerning the  Greek  tactics,  which  I  have  been  studying 
among  other  things  this  winter,  and  of  which  I  have 
obtained  a  tolerable  conception,  especially  those  of  the 
Macedonians  and  Lacedsemonians. 

XXXIV. 

TO  AMELIA. 

Copenhagen,  3rcZ  February,  1798. 
....  How  will  you  bear  my  asperities  and  all  my  faults  ? 
There  are  defects  of  temperament  which  can  scarcely  be 
conquered.  My  UTitabihty,  my  egotism,  is  of  this  kind.  To 
efface  these  without  filling  their  place  with  any  other  feehng 
produces  apathy  and  injures  the  character.  Love  may 
conquer  them.  To  be  strong  in  love  is  the  only  way  to 
become  noble,  and  all  softening  through  education,  which  is 
not  based  on  love,  is  merely  pernicious.  I  remember  that  I 
was  terribly  passionate  in  my  childhood,  but  being  often 
reproved  for  it,  strove  with  such  success  to  attain  indiffer- 
ence, that  for  a  time  I  was  as  if  dead,  and  only  by  degrees 
recovered  at  all  a  vivid  feeling  of  real  injuries.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  let  me  alone  till  nobler  feelings 
had  replaced  this  vehemence. 

XXXV. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Copenhagen,  \2>th  February,  1798. 

In  the  gTeat  world  here  every  one  lives  in  a 

constant  round  of  gaiety,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
classes,  according  to  their  different  ranks.  Busmess  is  hurried 

*  The  Austrian  ambassador,  who  had  kindly  assisted  Niebuhr  in  his  Persian 
studies. 
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through,  to  leave  thne  for  amusements.  These  form  the 
staple  of  conversation,  and  one  party  furnishes  the  poverty- 
stricken  materials  for  another.  Next  to  these,  politics 
possess  the  strongest  interest,  yet  even  they  not  a  very 
vivid  one.  In  some  houses  they  are  the  all-important  topic, 
and  swallow  up  every  thing  else.  One  would  think  there 
could  now  be  but  one  voice  on  these  questions,  that  the 
Gallomaniacs  must  be  silent,  and  the  arch -aristocrats 
descend  from  their  claims  and  their  credulitv,  but  unfor- 
tunately  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  former  ignore  all  the 
excesses  of  the  French  government,  and  openly  rejoice  in 
its  overweening  power,  while  the  latter  are  filled  with 
indiscriminating  anger. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  either  side,  and  to 
avoid  the  dislike  of  both.  For  my  part  I  really  do  not  seek 
disputes,  though  my  position  has  exercised  my  lungs,  my 
tongue,  and  my  logic  considerably. 

The  apprehensions,  of  which  I  lately  wrote  to  you,  dearest 
father,  may  apparently  be  laid  aside  for  the  present.  The 
firmness  of  the  King  of  Prussia  seems  to  have  diverted  the 
French  from  theii"  project  of  occupying  Hanover,  and  without 
ceremony  taking  it  away  from  the  King  of  England,  according 
to  the  same  rule  of  force  by  which  they  seize  on  everything 
that  excites  their  desii'es.  Probably,  too,  the  consciousness 
of  their  irresistible  strength,  as  it  has  induced  them  to  make 
some  temporary  concessions,  will  enable  thein  to  exercise 
coercion  at  any  futm'e  moment  as  successfully  as  at  the 
present.  Who  knows  that  they  are  not  hoping  to  find  some 
ground  of  quarrel  with  Hamburgh,  by  means  of  their  commis- 
sioner in  that  city,  and  that  they  may  not  yet  bring  forward 
at  Rastadt  a  demand  for  the  sequestration  of  Hanover  ?  for 
as  they  treat  justice  with  contempt,  they  invariably  contrive 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  their  attempts  at  peace 
on  their  adversaries,  whereas  their  own  requisitions  are 
always  unprecedented,  and  such  as  the  opposite  party  cannot 
concede.  To  hear  such  conduct  defended,  and  the  principle 
advocated  that  the  utmost  possible  increase  of  their  power  is 
to  be  desired, — a  principle  whose  partisans,  though  for  the 
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most  part  hypocrites  themselves,  talk  as  if  the  right  were 
exclusively  on  their  side,  and  calumniate  and  misrepresent 
the  opinions  of  their  antagonists,  —  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
intolerable.  I  am  very  curious  to  see  whether  any  of  our 
convoyed  vessels  vdll  be  captured;  whether  the  defence  of 
our  ships  of  war  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime;  whether 
requisitions  will  be  made  to  Hamburgh  to  close  the  Elbe,  and 
expel  all  emigrants,  and  similar  demands  made  to  this 
country;  whether  Grouvelle  will  be  sent  as  minister  to 
Sweden,  and  Leans-Bourdon,  the  thoroughly  Jacobinical 
commissioner  at  Hamburgh,  be  made  ambassador  here  m  his 
place, — all  possible  contingencies,  and  all  dreadful  to  us. 

I  foresaw  the  absorption  of  Switzerland.  As  to  England, 
I  am  in  a  state  of  doubtful  expectation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
a  naval  expedition  against  her.  Would  it  were  true  !  for  a 
dozen  barges  filled  with  bombs  would  infallibly  destroy  the 
monster,  if  it  were  not  dispersed  or  shattered  by  the  waves. 
The  good  fortune  and  boldness  of  the  French  causes  me 
much  more  alarm.  Several  squadrons,  starting  from  several 
different  jjoints,  and  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  armed 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  might  attack  the  English  coasts  at  the 
same  time ;  could  they  succeed  in  landing  troops  everything 
might  be  feared  from  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  their 
soldiers,  the  unserviceableness  of  the  English  forces,  and 
from  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  traitors  in  England.  .  .  . 

XXXVI. 

TO  AMELIA. 

Copenhagen,  2nd  March,  1798. 
....  As  I  was  standing  here  about  noon,  the  sun  shone 
so  warmly  into  my  dull  room,  and  the  sky  was  so  brilliantly 
blue  above  the  liigh  roofs  of  my  neighbours,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  going  out  into  the  fresh  air,  which  I  have  not 
tasted  for  a  long  time,  and  not  desired  for  still  longer.  The 
air  was  even  more  refreshing  than  I  expected,  and  allured 
me  on  and  on,  thoiigh  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  life  in 
grass  or  tree,  no  sign  of  richness  or  beauty.  There  is  a 
great  charm  in  the  mildness  of  early  spring,  it  affects  the 

VOL.    I.  H 
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feelings  so  gently  and  soothingly.     You  reminded  me  once, 
that  the  first  time  we  saw  each  other  at  your  father's,  I  told 
you  of  my  dislike  to  bright  winter  days.     Tliis  feeling  is  still 
invincible,  and  the  cloudy  autumn,  and  the  depth  of  winter, 
whose  shadows  invite  to  social  ^jleasures  and  to  meditation, 
are  as  dear  and  welcome  to  me,  as  the  shivermg  spring  is 
disagi^eeable.     The  latter,  indeed,  generally  brings  siclaiess 
to  me,  for  the  unhealthy  air  after  the  rough  cold  winds  of 
winter,  and  the  exhaustion  of  my  solitary  toils,  is  more  than 
I  can  stand ;  and  then,  too,  notliing  is  so  hateful  to  my  eyes 
as  the  dead  earth  in  the  glare  of  light.     Certainly  we  ought 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much  under  the  control  of 
such  impressions,  but  one  cannot  entirely  get  rid  of  their 
influence  where  they  are  very  strong. 

XXXVII. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Qth  March,  1798. 

I  have  only  spoken  warmly  of  Souza  two  or  three  times 
to  you,  and  yet  he  has  gained  a  very  high  place  in  my 
affections. 

Perhaps  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  young  people  to 
have  advances  made  to  them  by  so  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  day  as  my  good  or  evil  genius  has 
brought  me  m  contact  wdth  ;  and  no  one  has  displayed  more 
cordiality  towards  me,  a  more  decided  wish  to  contract  a 
lasting  friendship  with  me,  than  this  most  amiable  man. 
Jacobi  had  prepossessed  him  in  my  favour,  and  Schimmel- 
man  had  strengthened  the  impression ;  thus  he  saw  me 
through  my  friend's  eyes.  I  have  by  no  means  availed 
myself  of  his  advances  to  the  full  extent,  but  I  have  never- 
theless seen  enough  of  him  to  love  him  heartily,  and  to 
possess  full  intimacy  with  him. 

He  has  a  great  amount  of  information,  is  a  very  good 
speaker,  has  seen  a  great  deal,  is  a  very  thinking  man,  and 
has  withal  the  very  agreeable  characteristic,  that  by  the 
kindness  of  his  manners,  nay,  even  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
physiognomy,  he  draws  out  those  Avith  whom  he  converses, 
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SO  that  with  Mm  you  find,  you  cannot  tell  why,  that  you  have 
a  much  greater  flow  of  words,  and  more  available  thoughts, 
than  in  ordinary  conversation.  Unfortunately  he  has 
been  recalled  hence  very  quickly,  and  goes  on  Friday  to 
Hamburgh ;  I  am  uncertain  whether  to  engage  in  business  of 
his  own,  or  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  mission  from  his  court, 
for  on  this  subject  he  observes  a  silence  that  I  have  no  right 
to  break.  My  journey  to  England  pleases  him  much;  he 
has  visited  that  country,  and  has  a  real  attachment  to  it, 
though  not  so  strong  as  he  once  had.  He  has  given  me  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Rivers,  and  offered 
me  one  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  one  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  English 
minister ;  but  I  hesitate  about  making  use  of  the  last.  Sir 
Thomas  Rivers  is  a  great  scholar.  Count  Rantzau  gives 
me  a  letter  to  William  Roscoe,  and  I  reckon  on  having 
letters  from  you  to  Schonborn,  Rennell,  and  Russell. 
Moldenhawer  gives  me  introductions  to  Watson,  Former, 
Ford,  and  Bryant ;  and  Torkelin  has  offered  me  one  to 
Lord  Moira.  .  .  . 

XXXVIII. 

Kiel,  IZth  May,  1798. 

.  .  .  The  weather  was  beautiful  when  I  got  to  Hamburgh, 
and  when  I  enquired  at  the  coach-office  for  Jacobi's,  a  note 
was  handed  to  me  whose  contents  were  equally  dehghtful 
and  unexpected,  for  it  contained  an  invitation  to  stay  at  his 
house ;  thus  the  main  object  of  my  journey  was  much 
facilitated.  But  this  offer  stood  in  the  way  of  other  plans, 
for  how  could  I  stay  away  any  length  of  time  from  Jacobi, 
after  he  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness 

I  hope  I  have  learnt  much  from  Jacobi  this  time,  his 
society  is  more  improving  than  that  of  any  other  man  I 
know ;  he  treated  me  like  a  brother,  and  my  conversations 
with  him  are  among  the  best  hours  of  my  life.  Souza  was 
equally  affectionate.  Klopstock  was  unchanged,  and  dehghted 
to  see  me.      We  arrived  here  yesterday.      The   Henslers 

remain  in  town  till  Friday.     The  Vosses  arrive  this  evening, 

h2 
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and  we  shall  most  likely  go  with  them  to  Eutin.     We  shall 
visit  Moltke  afterwards. 

To  these  letters  may  be  added  a  few  extracts  from 
Niebuhr's  Diaries,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  his  character  during  this  period  of  his  life  : — 

Probably  written  in  the  autumn  of  1794. 

"  I  made  it  my  first  occupation  to-day  to  luu^sue  my  medi- 
tations on  what  experience  and  reflection  have  shown  me  to 
be  the  daily  duties  of  pure  moraUty  and  wisdom,  and  to  note 
down  what  should  serve  me  as  a  guide  and  rule.  This  new 
essay  is  to  be  instead  of  that  which  I  wrote  in  the  spring, 
and  of  which  I  am  now  almost  ashamed,  though  I  do  not 
like  to  destroy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  cheering 
witness  to  me  that  I  have  not  worked  in  vain,  but  have  really 
advanced  in  goodness  and  knowledge.  How  weak  I  was  this 
spring;  how  governed  and  led  by  passion  and  vague  opinions  ! 
I  could  not  say  positively,  I  will ;  I  was  obliged  to  make  it 
conditional,  and  so  accomphshed  nothing.  Now,  I  do  not 
ask  myself  whether  I  can  do  a  thing,  I  command  myself  to 
do  it.  I  hope  I  have  by  this  time  brought  my  passions 
tolerably  under  control.  Vanity  is  now  the  chief  enemy  that 
I  have  to  contend  against,  and  absence  of  mind;  uninter- 
rupted work  is  the  hest  defence  against  both.  In  this, 
therefore,  I  must  not  relax,  and  hence  must  be  on  my  guard 
against  society  and  dissipation." 

A  page,  written  probably  in  the  spring  of  1797, 
contains  the  following  passages  : — 

"  I  have  been  too  remiss;  I  must  be  more  strict  with  mj'self 
if  I  am  to  reach  my  goal  with  honour." 

"  So  long  as  we  receive  what  is  delivered  to  us,  with  the 
ears  and  eyes  rather  than  with  the  understanding,  we  cannot 
survey  it  with  rapidity  and  insight ;  hence,  also,  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view  are  impossible.     Words  are  the 
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dangerous  shallows  that  so  often  obstruct  my  progress.  O, 
what  will  help  me  to  inward,  voluntary,  deep  thought  ? 
What  will  break  the  tahsman  that  still  keeps  me  spell-bound 
under  the  yoke  of  imagination  ?  " 

"  One  hour,  at  least,  every  morning  to  be  devoted  to  clearing 
up  my  thoughts  on  a  given  subject. 

"  Two  hours  to  mathematics,  algebra,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy. 

"An  extensive  knowledge  of  facts;  astronomy,  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geogTaphy ;  these  are  the  rational  and 
scientific  basis  of  pohtical  geogTaphy,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  and  of  history. 

"  General  laws  of  material  nature,  and  meteorology. 

"  Description  of  natural  objects,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
inorganic. 

"  Distinct  consciousness  of  the  rules  of  my  moral  being. 
Philosophy. 

"  As  my  historical  study,  to  work  out  the  chapter  on  chro- 
nology and  chronometry;  also  (before  my  return)  that  on 
grammar. 

"  The  problem  is  to  get  through  the  greatest  quantity 
possible  each  day,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
overstrain  the  power  of  appHcation. 

"  1.  To  avoid  all  that  taxes  the  powers  fruitlessly ;  all 
dreamy  activity. 

"  2.  Self-examination ;  clearness  of  thought ;  accurate 
definitions  ;  exercises  of  the  imagination. 

"  3.  Diligent  reflection  ;  weighing  the  work  performed ; 
zeal;  to  harden  myself  against  eifeminacy." 

In  another  paper,  probably  written  rather  later, 
which,  as  it  is  said  to  be  intended  only  for  his  own  eye, 
cannot  be  inserted,  he  expresses  "  the  holy  resolve,  now 
more  and  more,  to  purify  his  soul,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  return  without  fear  to  the  Eternal 
Source  from  which  it  sprang." 

There  are   several  papers  of  a  similar  kind  in  his 
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diaries,  which  express  the  purest  resolves  and  purposes 
of  a  noble  youthful  soul ;  and  through  all  there 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  purest  morality,  and  severe 
self -judgment. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  returned 
to  Holstein,  in  April,  1798,  in  order  to  spend  a  few 
months  there  before  setting  out  on  his  travels  to 
England.  His  chief  aim  in  going  thither,  beside  the 
general  advantages  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  further  prosecution  and  extension  of  his  studies, 
was  to  brace  up  and  strengthen  both  his  mental  and 
physical  energies,  in  preparation  for  active  life.  He 
felt  that  the  one  needed  bracing,  since  from  never  having 
been  obliged  to  regulate  his  habits  according  to  those 
of  others,  except  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  at 
Count  Schimmelman's,  he  had  become  too  dependent  on 
the  Httle  details  of  life  ;  and  the  other,  in  order  to 
counteract  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  his  cast  of  mind 
that  had  caused  him  to  neglect  entirely  the  study  of 
natural  objects.  He  felt  that  he  stood,  so  to  speak, 
outside  the  world  of  realities  ; — that  nature  and  human 
life — the  various  functions  of  civil  life  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  State,  were 
unknown  regions  to  him,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  survey  before  he  could  take  a  comprehensive  view  o^ 
the  relations  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the  various 
conditions  of  humanity,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  states- 
man. 

His  three  months  stay  in  Holstein  passed  away  very 
happily  in  the  society  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
him  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NIEBUHR'S  JOURNEY  TO  ENGLAND,  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON 
AND  EDINBURGH,  FROM  JUNE,  1798,  TO  NOVEMBER,  1799.— 
VISIT  TO  HOLSTEIN,  AND  APPOINTMENT  IN  COPENHAGEN, 
MAY,  1800. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  Niebuhr  sailed  from  Cux- 
haven,  to  which  place  his  father  had  accompanied  him, 
and  landed,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  more  than  a 
week,  at  Yarmouth, 

Of  Niebuhr's  residence  in  England,  we  haA^e  no 
account  but  from  his  letters  to  his  betrothed ;  no  others 
of  that  date  have  been  preserved.  Those  to  his  parents, 
which  were  so  unfortunately  burnt,  contained  many 
details  of  general  interest  respecting  English  political 
and  civil  institutions,  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
remarkable  individuals.  The  letters  to  his  betrothed 
are  of  a  more  personal  character.  They  afford  a 
general  view  of  what  he  learnt  during  his  absence,  and 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  it ;  and,  above  all,  a 
delineation  by  his  own  hand  of  the  inward  workings  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  nature, 
from  which  we  can  see  how  thoroughly  he  knew,  and 
how  severely  he  criticised  himself,  and  watch  the  strug- 
gles of  a  noble  spirit  to  reahse  its  highest  aspirations. 
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In  his  journal  there  occurs  the  following  list  of  the 
aims  which  he  wished  more  especially  to  keep  in 
view,  (luring  his  stay  in  London  : — 

"  I  will  strive  to  obtam  by  readmg  and  enquiry, 

1.  A  more  complete  notion  of  the  constitution  of  England. 

2.  A  fuller  acquaintance  with  its  topogi'aphy. 

3.  A    knowledge     of    the     ordmary     measures,     weights, 

prices,  &c. 

4.  Information  respectmg  the  character,  talents,  and  lives 

of  distinguished  persons. 

5.  ,,         ,,         ,,     hterary  institutions,  education,  schools. 

6.  „         ,,         ,,     mode  of  hfe  of  the  different  classes. 

7.  ,,         ,,         „     imjjosts. 

8.  ,,  „  ,,     army  and  navy, 

9.  ,,         ,,         ,,     banks  and  trade. 

10.  ,,  ,,  ,,     literature    of   all   kinds,   authors ;     pub- 

hshing  trade. 

11.  „         ,,         „     East  and  West  Indies. 

In  Dahymple's  hbrary,  to  make  catalogues  of  the  Hindoo 
books  under  the  following  heads  :— 

(a)  Those  concerning  the  Hindoo  nation, 

1.  Matters  relatmg  to  antiquities,  history,  and  national 

character. 

2.  History  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  Mogul  Empu*e. 

3.  Modern  history  since  the  fall  of  ditto. 

4.  Descriptions  of  single  provinces. 

(b)  Those  concerning  the  Company, 

1.  Its  charter  and  privileges. 

2.  Its  direction,  trade,  and  European  affairs. 

3.  Its    establishments   in   the    East   Indies,  their   con- 
stitution and  administration." 

Niebuhr  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished 
men  in   England  and   Scotland.     The   first  friendship 
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which  he  formed  in  London  was  with  the  aged  Schonborn, 
who  resided  there  at  that  time,  and  acted  sometimes  as 
Secretary  of  Legation,  sometimes  as  the  Danish  Charg6 
d'   Affaires,    of   whom    a    spirited    and    well  written 
memoir  appeared  in  1836,  entitled,    "Schonborn  and 
his  Contemporaries."     He  was  a  very  original  man,  of 
remarkable  talents  and  information ;  profoundly  versed 
in  ancient   and   modern    systems   of  philosophy,  and 
familiar  ^\iih  the  ancient  winters  on  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.     He  had  been  for  four  years  Danish 
consul  at  Algiers ;  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Klopstock  and  the  Counts  Stolberg,  and  known  in  his 
earlier  years  by  several  poems  in   the  pindaric  style, 
which  appeared  in  the  Deufcsches  Musteum  and  other 
periodicals.     At  a  later  period  he  returned  to  Holstein, 
where  he  retired  into  private  life.     His  friendship  with 
Niebuhr  subsisted  till  his  death.     At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  the  depth  of  his  intellect 
and    the    uprightness    of    his    character   which    won 
Niebuhr's  respect  and  attachment;  it  was  not  until  a 
later  period  that  his  young  friend  learnt  to  estimate  the 
w^arm  affection  which  flowed  in  the  depths  of  his  soul 
with  almost  youthful  enthusiasm,  while  outwardly  he 
appeared  cold  even  to  indifference= 

Niebuhr  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many  of  the 
political  characters  of  that  day,  as  well  as  to  most  of 
the  noted  men  of  letters.  He  only  availed  himself  of  a 
few  of  the  former  class,  but  the  latter  procured  him 
almost  everyw^here  a  friendly  reception  through  the 
reputation  w^hich  his  father  enjoyed  in  England.  Those 
with  whom  he  became  most  intimate  were,  in  England, 
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Keuiiell,  Russell,  Marsden,  Banks,  Ualrjmple,  Mallet 
du  Pan,  and  some  others,  but  especially  Wilkins,  who 
had  been,  from  1760  to  1786,  m  the  civil  service  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  Calcutta,  and  has  since  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  grammars  and  lexicons  of  Sanscrit  and  other  oriental 
languages,  and  his  translations  of  various  oriental 
works.  In  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a 
student  at  the  University,  Niebuhr's  chief  friends  were, 
Play  fair,  (with  whom  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  at 
Rome  many  years  after,) — Coventry,  Robinson,  Hope, 
Gregory,  Home,  Rutherford,  Walker,  Grant,  who  had 
long  resided  in  the  East  Indies,  and  above  all  Mr.  Scott, 
an  old  friend  of  his  father's  in  India.  He  became 
acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  his  fellow-students, 
but  formed  no  intimacy  with  them  ;  there  were  only 
two  among  them,  named  Moorhouse  and  Lambe,  to 
whom  he  became  really  attached.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  English  men  of  letters  was  only  slight,  owing 
to  his  visiting  London  during  the  summer  months, 
when  nearly  all  of  them  were  absent. 

He  always  retained  a  great  predilection  for  the 
English  nation.  Their  great  consistency  of  character, 
their  general  strict  integrity,  and  their  great  truthful- 
ness, raised  them  in  his  estimation  above  every  other 
nation,  excepting  his  own  ;  and  therefore  he  was  more 
disposed  to  form  lasting  connections  with  individuals 
belonging  to  it  than  with  any  other  foreigners  ;  in  fact 
most  of  his  foreign  friendships  were  with  Enghshmen. 

The  subjects  wdiich  Niebuhr  principally  studied  in 
Edinburgh,  were  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences ;. 
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among  the  latter  chiefly  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
agi-iculture,  and  mineralogy.  Philological  and  historical 
studies  he  only  prosecuted  by  himself,  and  by  way 
of  recreation.  In  these  departments  he  regarded  the 
learned  men  there  as  incomparably  inferior  to  the 
Germans.  But  besides  the  scientific  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  attendance  on  the 
college  lectures,  he  gained  during  his  visit,  through 
observation,  intercourse  and  research,  an  insight  into 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  state 
machine,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  obtain  elsewhere.  The  information  which  he  thus 
acquired,  may  certainly  be  considered  as  the  real  founda- 
tion of  his  political  and  financial  eminence,  although  he 
attended  no  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  Scotland.  He 
indeed  frequently  expressed  the  opinion,  that  finance, 
considered  in  its  practical  application,  was  rather  an 
art  than  a  science,  and  could  not  be  handed  down  from 
the  professorial  chair,  but  was  only  to  be  learnt  by 
personal  investigation,  and  study. 

Niebuhr  often  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  how 
much  England  had  taught  him.  He  had  previously 
been  only  capable  of  making  such  additions  to  his 
knowledge  as  he  could  derive  from  conversc'tion,  or 
books ;  now  he  had  learnt  to  read  nature  also,  and 
the  objects  that  spoke  to  the  eye  alone.  He  felt  too 
that  he  had  gained  much  in  courage,  experience,  and 
aptitude,  through  this  tour. 

He  left  London,  towards  the  end  of  October,  for 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  made 
some  little   excursions    into  the  southern   part  of  the 
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Highlands,  and  then  returned,  by  way  of  Manchester, 
SheiSield,  &c.  to  London,  where  he  only  staid  a  few 
days  on  this  occasion.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
formed  plans  of  more  extended  travel  in  the  interior 
of  England,  chiefly  in  order  to  visit  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns ;  he  also  wished  to  have  penetrated 
further  into  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  why  these 
schemes  were  only  partially  carried  into  execution, 
will  appear  from  his  letters  to  his  betrothed,  which, 
besides  some  recollections  of  his  own  verbal  accounts, 
are  the  only  source  from  which  any  records  of  this 
period  of  his  life  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1799,  Niebuhr  re- 
turned to  Holstein,  and  spent  the  following  winter  there 
among  his  friends.  In  the  middle  of  April  1800,  he 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Count  Schimmelman,  and  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed 
Assessor  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  East  India 
Department,  and  secretary  and  head  clerk  of  the  Stand- 
ing Commission  of  the  aff'airs  of  Barbary,  (or  the 
Direction  of  the  African  Consulates,)  with  a  salary 
which  was  not  indeed  large,  but  sufficient  for  his  wishes, 
and  for  a  quiet  retired  life,  such  as  he  and  his  Amelia 
had  firmly  determined  to  lead  ;  a  life  that  was  in 
accordance  with  their  tastes,  and  from  which  they  were 
both  resolved  not  to  depart,  in  spite  of  all  allurements 
to  the  contrary. 
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Extracts  from  Niebuhrs  Letters  during  his  stay  in  England 
and  Scotland,  1798—1799. 

XXXIX. 

TO  AMELIA. 

CuxHAVEN,  28t7i,  June,  1798. 

Good  morning,  dearest !  You  are  most  likely  writing  at 
this  moment,  and  so  we  may  fancy  om^selves  sitting  opposite 
to  each  other  :  this  sense  of  your  nearness  consoles  me  for 
our  separation,  and  its  good  effect  will  be  streng-thened  when 
the  compulsory,  prison-like  inactivity  to  which  I  am  doomed 
at  present  is  succeeded  by  uncontrolled  activity  :  then  I  shall 
look  up  to  you  in  thought,  to  see  if  your  glance  of  satisfac- 
tion sets  the  seal  upon  my  performances,  or  your  sad  eye 
says  that  I  have  failed  in  my  duty. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  a  little  room  here  for  several  hours 
this  morning,  which  I  have  spent  in  reading  an  English 
magazine,  and  have  been  very  agreeably  surprised  by  one  of 
its  articles — a  notice  and  specimens  of  a  poem  that  has  just 
come  out,  "  Naucratia,  or  Naval  Dominion,"  by  H,  G.  Pye. 
There  is  a  great  bustle  in  the  house,  and  the  mingled  sounds 
of  children  crying,  nurses  singing,  people  shouting,  the  loud 
voices  of  the  Enghshmen  calling  to  the  waiters,  and  the  still 
more  resounding  and  unintelHgible  conversation  among 
themselves,  has  as  stunning  an  effect  upon  me,  sitting  all 
alone  in  my  little  room,  as  the  noise  of  a  set  of  drunkards 
upon  their  sober  comrade.  Meanwhile,  I  have  already 
found  that  necessity  is  an  excellent  teacher, — that  nothing 
makes  us  so  active  as  having  no  one  to  help  us,  so  discreet 
as  having  to  rely  upon  ourselves  alone,  so  self-collected  as 
feeling  our  own  individuaUty  sharply  outlined  off  from  all 
others,  which  must  be  the  case  with  the  utter  stranger ;  and 
thus  I  am  full  of  hope  that  the  bitter  cup  of  separation  will 
strengthen  my  enervated  soul  as  much  as  we  expect,  and 
immensely  invigorate  my  energies.  That  must  be  our  best 
consolation 
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XL. 

London,  21st  July,  1798. 

I  find  very  little  that  interests  me  in  the  mere  external 
appearance  even  of  the  most  remarkable  city ;  and  London, 
however  little  it  resembles  our  towns,  has  extremely  little 
variety  in  itself.  Perhaps,  on  this  account,  I  am  not  adapted 
for  a  traveller,  and  still  less  because  what  is  foreign  has,  in 
general,  little  attraction  or  value  for  me 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  presented  my  father's  letters 
to  Russell,  Rennell,  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  day  in  consequence.  The  two  first  are  very  un- 
affected warm-hearted  men,  who  were  evidently  glad  to  see 
me,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  me. 

What  Mr.  Eussell  has  done,  out  of  regard  to  my  father, 
would  not  often  be  done  Avith  us ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  main 
distinction  between  our  method  of  treating  a  stranger  and 
that  here,  that  we  more  quickly  conceive  a  personal  attach- 
ment and  try  to  give  pleasure ;  while  the  English,  in  the 
same  case,  spare  no  pains  to  be  of  use,  but  leave  their  friend 
to  seek  out  his  amusements  for  himself.  Eussell  has  had  a 
fever,  and  is  still  taking  quinine ;  he  looks  older  than  my 
father  and  seems  much  more  infirm ;  nevertheless,  he  took 
me  yesterday  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  introduced  me  to  all  the  curators  ;  asked  Dah-ymple 
to  introduce  me  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
finished  by  introducmg  me  to  a  Dr.  Gartshorn,  who  has  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  to-day.  Rennell's  kind,  simple, 
animated  face  impresses  you  still  more  agi-eeably,  and  it  is 
principally  through  liim  and  his  directions  that  I  can  obtain 
what  may  prove  the  way  to  my  ai3j)ointment  in  Kiel.  He 
has  a  family,  and  speaks  with  so  much  feeling  of  the  happi- 
ness he  enjoys  in  it,  that  I  wish  above  all  things  to  win  liis 
confidence  and  get  intimate  with  him.  Marsden,  whose  book 
is  so  excellent,  seems  jovial  and  open-hearted ;  he  interests 
me  much,  and  I  should  fancy  him  a  most  highly  cultivated 
man ;  but  he  is  probably  too  wealthy  and  too  fashionable 
to  admit  me  to  familiar  intercourse. 
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The  dinner  at  the  Uoyal  Society  fully  justified  the  sentence 
that  has  often  been  passed  upon  such  meetmgs.  It  was  a 
feast,  and  the  conversation  extremely  mdiiferent;  in  fact, 
below  the  every-day  conversation  of  learned  men  in  Germany. 
We  must  not  be  imjust  to  om-selves  :  it  is  om-  own  fault  that 
we  are  not  nobler  than  we  are  in  general ;  but  whether  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  find  a  temple  in  more  hearts  here  in 
England,  is  a  gi^eat  question,  and  worth  the  solving,  if  it  can 
be  solved.  Everybody  here  is  m  action ;  idleness  and  half- 
done  work  are  cei-tainly  less  common  than  with  us ;  practical 
ability  is  certainly  more  general — a  false  show  of  knowledge 
rarer ;  a  smooth  exterior  gains  little  respect ;  the  word  of  a 
man  may  be  depended  on,  and  I  beheve  the  better  sort  trouble 
themselves  Uttle  about  the  opmion  of  others.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  mediocrity  is  very  common,  and  is  by  no 
means  looked  do^nl  upon  :  that,  as  Schonborn  says,  it  is  a 
question  whether  genius  is  an  attribute  of  tliis  nation,  and 
certain  that  true  warmheartedness  *  is  extremely  rare ;  a 
little  of  the  fog  that  "  All^\ill  "f  talks  about  seems  very  pre- 
valent,— hence,  also,  the  gTeat  mdifference,  the  one-sidedness, 
the  self-will.  You  see  that  novelty  has  not  so  raised  my 
opinion  as  to  place  me  in  danger  of  ha^dng,  hereafter,  to 
moderate  a  flaming  enthusiasm.  It  would  indeed  need 
much  to  make  me  feel  here  as  in  my  fatherland, — to  make 
other  advantages  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  harmony 
of  sentiment,  which  made  me  happy  in  the  society  of  our 
friends,  even  before  you  were  mine. 

I  thuik  that  most  learned  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  look 
more  to  the  authority  that  a  man  brings  with  him,  than  to 
his  talents  and  intellect.  My  father's  name,  which  is  very 
celebrated  here,  introduces  me  everj^^here.  But  I  look 
forward  with  pleasui'e  to  the  time  that  will  transfer  me  from 
a  rather  too  conspicuous  position  to  the  quiet  of  Scotland. 

*  Innigkeit. — The  term  warm-lieartedness  is  scarcely  an  adequate  translation 
of  the  German  word,  though  perhaps  the  nearest  to  it  our  language  afford?. 
Innigkeit  implies  depth  and  sincerity  in  addition  to  warmth  of  feehng. 

+  Allwill's  Letters,  a  novel,  by  Jacobi. 
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XLI. 

London,  21  th  July,  1798. 

London  does  not  exercise  a  clieering  influence  on 

me,  though  I  have  had  occasional  hours  of  intense  enjoyment 
here 

I  owe  my  pleasantest  moments  in  London  to  the  arts. 
My  good  fortune  has  ordained  it  so,  that  a  splendid  collection 
consisting  of  paintings  of  the  Italian  school,  Avith  some  antique 
busts  and  vases,  which  is  about  to  be  disposed  of,  has 
been  on  show  for  the  last  few  weeks.  It  contains  pieces 
by  all  the  greatest  masters ;  but  after  the  chef-cVoeuvres 
of  Raphael,  &c.,  the  Lucretia  of  Guercino  has  filled  me 
with  more  admu'ation  than  anything  else.  It  was  almost 
the  fii'st  tiling  I  had  seen  in  England  that  I  felt  a  very 
strong  impulse  to  describe  to  you ;  but  what  words  could 
reproduce  the  impression  made  by  the  coimtenance  of 
this  fair,  youthful  matron  ?  These  paintings  have  taught 
me,  for  the  first  time,  how  high  art  can  rise,  and  how  gi'eat 
is  its  power ;  and  further,  how  first-rate  excellence  alone  is 
worth  anythmg  in  works  of  art. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  few  publishers  and  picture-dealers,  who 
have  brought  out  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  poet,  with 
copper-plates,  for  which  they  have  procured  drawings  from 
the  best  Eiighsh  artists  by  high  payment,  and  appealing  to 
their  patriotism  (where  they  have  it).  Very  few  of  these 
engTavings  have  pleased  me  ;  but  the  productions  of  a  young 
man,  named  Westall,  form  a  decided  exception.  He  has 
also  drawn  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Milton,  which  indicate 
real  genius. 

I  have  not  seen  much  of  Schonborn  for  the  last  week 
past;  two  days  he  has  been  out  of  town,  and  on  the 
rest  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  find  him  at  home.  On 
Sunday  we  had  another  conversation,  in  which  we  came  a 
gTeat  deal  nearer  to  each  other  ;  at  least,  I  have  conceived  a 
high  respect  for  his  philosophical  knowledge  and  his  extra- 
ordmary  acquaintance  wdtli  all  the  philosopliical  and  mathe- 
matical writers.     It  was  interesting  to  me  to  watch  his  bold 
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intellect  as  it  played  with  the  exposition  of  mythology,  even 
when  he  did  not  interpret  the  legends,  but  only  imposed  a 
meaning  on  them. 

If  we  lived  longer  in  the  same  neighbourhood, — had  I 
systematic  knowledge  which  I  could  really  caU  my  own, — 
could  I  repay  him  with  the  same  pm*e  silver  (aU  personal 
conversation  may  be  compared  to  private  bank-notes,  which 
are  valueless  beyond  their  own  narrow  sphere  of  cii'culation), 
no  doubt  the  barriers  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  last 
v/ould  give  way. 

If,  even  with  him,  I  feel  oppressed  in  finding  a  want  of 
personal  interest,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  much  more 
this  is  the  case  with  the  English.  The  superficiality  and 
insipidity  of  nearly  all  the  conversations  to  which  I  have 
listened,  or  in  wliich  I  have  joined,  is  really  depressing.  As 
far  as  I  hear,  Httle  is  said  about  poHtics,  wliich  is  a  good 
tiling, — much  better  than  our  German  mania  for  going 
beyond  our  depth  on  such  subjects  ;  but,  that  narrative  and 
common-places  form  the  whole  staple  of  conversation,  from 
which  all  philosophy  is  excluded, — that  enthusiasm  and 
loftiness  of  expression  are  entirely  wanting,  depresses  me 
more  than  any  personal  neglect  of  which,  as  a  stranger,  I 
might  have  to  complain ;  for  of  this  my  share  is  not  large, 
and  I  bear  it  easily.  I  am,  besides,  fully  persuaded  that  I 
shall  find  things  very  different  in  Scotland;  of  this  I  am 
assured  by  several  Scotchmen  whom  I  ah'eady  know 

I  have  not  availed  myself  of  my  introductions  to  fashionable 
society,  and  hesitate  considerably  to  expose  myself  to  the 
mortification  of  a  haughty  reception,  though  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  they  might  procure  for  me  much  that  would  be 
interestmg. 

XLIL 

London,  lOth  August,  1798. 

....  Really,  in  summer,  London  is  not  a  very  interesting 
city,  and  the  libraries  are  at  present  my  chief  sources  of 
information.  In  the  morning,  from  eleven  or  twelve  till 
towards  four,  I  am  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  library,  which  is 

VOL.  I.  I 
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very  liberally  opened  to  all  scholars ;  on  Thursday,  during 
the  same  hours,  I  was  at  that  of  the  Boyal  Society  ;  in  the 
afternoon  I  am  at  Dalrymple's.  Sir  Joseph's  librarian,  a 
Swede  named  Dryander,  who  is  very  civil  to  every  one,  and 
still  more  to  me,  as  a  sort  of  fellow-countryman,  because 
we  understand  one  another  when  he  speaks  Swedish  and  I 
Danish,  aifords  me  every  possible  facility  in  the  use  of 
any  book  which  may  be  of  importance  to  me. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  liave  found  no  friend  inclined 
to  take  me  about,  and  explain  to  me  what  is  most  worthy  of 
observation,  nor  to  remove  by  his  experience  the  obstacle 
which  necessarily  lie  in  the  path  of  one  who  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  find  his  own  way  into  unknown  regions.  I  regret 
that  Schonborn  has  not  shown  more  zeal  in  this  respect,  or 
perhaps  has  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  men  and  things ; 
for  I  feel  that  this  valuable  time  might  certainly  have  been 
better  spent  than  among  books,  though  I  am  also  perfectly 
aware  that  this  mode  of  passing  my  time  is  far  better  than 
that  of  many  travellers,  who  run  hither  and  thither,  and  look 
and  wonder  without  comprehending.  Vauxliall,  Ranelagh, 
Astley's,  the  Royal  Cii'cus,  &c.  &c.,  which  one  likes  to  see 
as  favourite  amusements  of  the  public,  are  scarcely  worth 
the  money  and  the  time.  I  have  seen  St.  Paul's,  and  mean 
sometime  to  ascend  the  dome,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view 
over  the  city.  I  have  also  lately  visited  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  looked  with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon  the  busts  of 
so  many  great  men.  But  how  characteristic  is  the  equally 
honourable  position  accorded  to  so  many  nameless  and 
insignificant  persons  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  dead  !  What 
a  quantity  of  nonsense  is  to  be  seen  on  these  venerable 
walls  !  One  man  writes  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  his  daughter ;  on  another,  I  think  also  belonging  to  a 
woman,  there  is  an  Abyssinian  inscription ;  Chatham  has  an 
absurdly  over-burdened  allegorical  monument ;  Sidney  and 
Russell  have  none  at  all,  and  on  Milton's,  the  man  who 
erected  it,  gives  his  own  name  and  title  in  several  lines ; 
Milton  is  mentioned  in  the  quietest  manner. 

At  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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Dr.  Afzelius,  a  Swede,  who  was  with  Wittstrom  in  Africa  ; 
he  is  by  all  accounts  an  excellent  man  ;  his  exterior  gives 
me  the  impression  of  sociability  and  sincerity.  Africa  and 
the  new  discoveries  there  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
conversations  with  my  acquaintance 

To  have  some  society  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  Mallet  du 
Pan's.  The  party  there  presented  the  attractions  and  the 
defects  of  true  French  society ; — interesting  anecdotes  were 
related  in  well-chosen  language,  but  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  dignity,  wisdom, — all  that  speaks  to  the  heart.  .  . 

17th. — I  saw  last  week  Captain  Bligh,  who  has  introduced 
the  bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  Indies,  and  whose  crew 
during  the  first  attempt  had  mutinied,  and  cast  him  out  in 
an  open  boat,  in  which  condition  he  performed  a  voyage  of 
many  hundred  miles.     He  has  a  noble  physiognomy 

XLIII. 

London,  7th  September,  1798. 

The  autumn  draws  on,  and  the  bright  season  of  the  year 
is  over.  With  the  cold  foggy  mornings  and  the  dark 
evenings,  I  have  grown  serious  too ;  I  feel  the  alterations 
which  the  change  of  the  seasons  alwaj-s  work  in  my  still  too 
susceptible  organisation.  I  always  suflfered  so  under  these 
various  changes  that  I  used  to  fancy  myself  a  new  man  with 
every  season  of  the  year,  because  my  new  sensations  and 
emotions  were  so  powerful  just  when  the  old  ones  had 
become  so  weak  ;  and  this  revolution  raised  me  heaven-high 
for  a  time.  It  cannot  deceive  me  now ;  I  cannot  even  be 
grateful  for  so  delusive  a  favour.  Wliat  is  good-humour, 
what  is  gaiety  worth,  if  its  source  is  not  in  ourselves  ?  To 
find  the  inward  source  is  what  I  strive  after :  to  succeed  in 
this  endeavour  demands  faith  in  the  free  energy  of  the  will 
for  its  support  and  animation. 

Perhaps  the  sensations  produced  by  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  have  some  effect  upon  every  one  whose  life -thread 
the  Fates  have  spun  finer  than  that  of  common  men. 

We  all  share  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which 
surrounds  us,  and  are,  perhaps,  in  closer  dependence  on  it 

I  2 
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than  our  fair  dreams  will  allow  us  to  confess ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  is  doubtless  the  most  vivid  in  him  who 
strives  the  most  earnestly  to  obtain  deHverance  from  it.  But 
if  he  can  in  some  measure  succeed,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
gained  freedom  in  many  other  ways  besides. 

My  thoughts  often  travel  back  a  year,  when  I  am  alone  and 
unoccupied.  Then,  indeed,  I  saw  a  light ;  but  it  was  a  light 
in  a  storm,  a  flickering  glow,  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  that 
has  now  scattered  the  clouds  from  which  the  storm  broke. 

I  have  read  a  good  many  pohtical  ^^Titings  latel}',  indeed, 
devoted  a  great  part  of  the  day  to  them.  Now  I  have  got  so 
far  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  give  up  tliis  employment. 
I  have  groped  into  every  hole  and  corner  for  information,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  very  complicated 
politics  of  this  empire,  and  of  the  present  crisis,  which  to  the 
superficial  reader  must  appear  a  tedious  confusion,  barren  of 
celebrated  men, — to  the  careful  examiner,  a  wonderful,  un- 
precedented, but  horrible  drama.  My  heart  has  been 
woimded  more  deeply  with  every  step  towards  its  develop- 
ment, and  all  ideal  notions  of  the  people's  capabihty  of  great 
things  in  a  state  of  liberty,  which  were  hitherto  such  welcome 
intruders,  are  now  fled  for  ever.  I  cannot  bear  to  spoil  a 
letter  to  you  with  the  account  of  actions  and  men  which  do 
not  concern  us.  But  because  it  has  occupied  me,  and 
because  I  should  tell  yovi  all  about  it  if  we  were  together,  I 
will  say  this  much  to  you,  that,  in  the  printed  documents  of 
the  conspirators,  I  have  learnt  to  know  men,  who,  while 
possessing  almost  unequalled  eloquence,  began  a  career 
which  led  them  into  crime,  and  made  them  the  cause  of  deep 
misery  to  numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  very  different 
men  from  those  who  are  the  objects  of  admiration  to  our 
fools ;  extraordinary  men,  but  men  whose  existence  is  the 
curse  of  their  country.  The  politics  of  such  a  party  is 
something  higher  than  those  which  we  both  disapproved  on 
principle,  and  which  I  promised  you  to  handle  cautiously  in 
spite  of  the  current  of  inclination. 

AVhat  I  have  been  studying  lately  borders  on  history ;  it 
does  not  concern  the  colour  of  the  garment,  but  the  shape  of 
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the  figure  ;  but  as  regards  this  topic  also,  I  shall  soon  have 
reached  my  goal,  and  shall  then  turn  my  attention  easily 
and  completel}^  from  this  field. 

I  continue  to  derive  much  instruction  from  the  library  of 
the  distinguished  man  who  has  treated  me  with  so  much 
kindness,  but  I  shall  soon  have  attained  all  the  advantage  I 
want  from  it ;  that  is,  I  shall  have  extended  my  own  Hterary 
knowledge  as  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permit,  and 
finished  a  notice  of  the  German  books  it  contains,  wliich  I 
am  writing  for  its  owner,  as  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  in 
some  measure  repay  his  kindness 

XLIV. 

London,  21st  September,  1798. 
....  My  favom'ite  amusement  here  is  the  theatre.  In 
spite  of  all  its  defects  we  have  nothing  like  it  across  the 
water.  Many  foreigners,  who,  in  general,  can  enter  very 
little  into  the  spuit  of  any  thing  truly  Enghsh,  find  a 
thousand  tilings  here  to  carp  at,  and  in  truth  there  is  much 
to  criticise.  But  however  hypochondriacal  and  ill-humoured 
a  man  may  feel,  if  he  is  not  too  stupid  to  understand  a  joke, 
the  Enghsh  comic  stage  will  certainly  put  him  into  spirits 
again,  for  it  is  rich  in  interesting  plays,  and  clever  actors. 
Tragedy  has  only  two  great  artists :  Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
played  Lady  Macbeth  lately  in  the  most  elevated  style,  quite 
free  from  the  national  fault  of  a  false  declamation  of  the  serious 
passages,  and  from  every  impropriety  of  demeanor ;  and  a 
celebrated  actor,  who,  however,  stands  far  below  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  correctness  of  expression 

XLV. 

London,  SOth  September,  1798. 

Last  Sunday,  a  heavenly  autumn  day,  I  went  to  see 
Nicolai,  at  Richmond.  We  took  a  boat  across  the  Thames, 
and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  T^\ickenham  to  see  Pope's 
garden.  Oh !  that  I  could  thus  visit  with  you  the  monu- 
ments of  those  men  whose  memory  excites  a  wish  to  have 
lived    in    their    times.      The    garden    has   been   preserved 
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unaltered,  us  Pope  laid  it  out.  The  monument  he  erected  to 
the  mother  he  so  dearly  loved  is  still  standing;  but  the 
cypresses  that  he  planted  round  it  have  all  died  out  except 
two,  which  still  show  here  and  there  a  green  shoot.  Hedges 
and  old-fashioned  flower-beds  occupy  the  left  side  of  the 
garden,  and  in  the  centre  stands  a  bower,  the  trees  of  which 
have  now  gTown  to  a  gigantic  height,  and,  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  great  men  who  once  trod  this  sward,  inspire 
the  awe  of  a  sacred  grove.  They  who  will  may  call  the 
grotto,  the  cool  retreat  in  which  Pope  loved  to  sit  with  his 
most  intimate  friends,  a  toy — to  me  it  was  more.  The 
prospect  it  commands  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful, — the  Thames  and  its  incomparably  charming 
banks.  Before  the  grotto  stood  an  old  weeping-willow,  now 
almost  dead,  and  propped  up  with  care,  also  from  Pope's 
times.  The  house  is  not  shoAvn.  It  is  inhabited,  and 
therefore  frequent  visits  would  probably  disturb  the  occu- 
pants. But  it  ought  not  to  be  inhabited ;  it  ought  to  be  a 
temple  for  the  grove.  The  many  beautiful  views  from 
Richmond  also  afforded  me  extreme  delight. 


XLVI. 

TO  COUNT  MOLTKE. 

London,  9th  October,  1798. 
....  You  will  have  heard  most  of  my  adventui'es  from 
Milly,  when  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  and  your 
wife  again  after  your  journey.  In  future  I  vnll  send  some- 
tliing  to  you  also  as  opportunity  offers.  This  will  be  rather 
subjective  than  objective.  I  know  no  nation  to  which  I 
would  rather  belong  as  a  citizen  than  the  Enghsh ;  not  only 
on  account  of  their  Constitution,  but  from  my  dehght  in  the 
hard-working,  active  intellect,  and  the  strong,  straightforward 
common  sense  of  the  thinking  men,  and  because  of  the 
superior,  almost  universal  cultivation  of  the  burgher  class, 
strictly  so  called,  and,  as  I  beheve,  of  the  farmers,  who  might 
put  to  shame  many  a  conceited  scholar,  and  many  a  high- 
bred, polished  aristocrat.     Of  the  Enghsh  scholars,  on  the 
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contrary,  I  have  a  very  mean  opinion :  1  keep  to  my  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  -without  originality ;  also,  that  England 
can  boast  of  no  true  poets  at  the  present  time.  And  yet 
Hterary  men  are  the  only  people  with  whom  a  foreigner  can 
come  into  close  contact ;  for  only  a  very  briUiant  intellect  or 
external  advantages  can  procure  him  admittance  to  the 
interior  of  famihes.  These  are  only  open  to  natives,  and  I 
think  it  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for,  in  fact,  what  can  a 
foreigner  bring  with  him,  unless  he  be  an  extremely  dis- 
tinguished man,  to  make  his  friendship  wanted,  when  j^eople 
have  been  long  surrounded  with  friends  already  ?  I  positively 
shrink  from  associating  with  the  young  men  on  account  of 
their  unbounded  dissoluteness,  which  makes  me  feel  that  I 
should  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  uncourteousness  and 
repulse  from  them  than  cordial  friendship.  You  see,  there- 
fore, dearest  Moltke,  how  lonely  I  still  am,  for  you  know 
that  I  do  not  go  where  I  might  have  the  entree  if  I  do  not 
like  the  people,  and  you  can  pretty  well  estimate  how  much 
I  trouble  myself  about  the  scholars ;  and  that,  if  I  should 
lilce  to  be  a  citizen  of  England,  it  would  be  an  essential 
condition,  not  only  to  have  Mill)^  unalterably  my  own,  but  to 
plant  a  colony  of  you  friends  around  us.  Whether  it  will  be 
different  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  a  few  weeks  will 
show  me.  However,  your  friend  is  a  silly  child  to  dishke 
England  because  of  the  unpleasantness  of  his  isolated 
position.  For  nature  is  very  lovely  here  ;  it  is  cheering  to 
see  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  immense  accumulation  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  resources  throughout  the  empire  is  most  magni- 
ficent. You  very  lil^ely  know  from  Milly,  that  if  Schonborn 
were  not  here  I  should  hterally  Hve  in  soHtude.  But  this 
friend  I  shall  never  forget,  and  cannot  give  you  too  high  an 
idea  of  him ;  and  when  I  am  alone,  my  time  is  not  wasted. 
I  have  more  than  ever  turned  my  thoughts  inward,  and 
striven  to  attain  mental  freedom ;  I  have  begun  to  reflect 
more  than  formerly,  and  felt  the  need  of  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  cultivation  with  a  force  that  has  shaken  the 
empire  of  indolence,  of  "  chaos  and  old  night,"  and  wiU  at 
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last  assuredly  destroy  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  great 
things,  and  called  to  perform  them.  I  have  vowed  to  myself 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  has  always  reigned  in  my 
mind,  and  to  replace  it  by  order.  These  efforts  will  gain 
strength  in  Edinbm'gh,  whatever  the  professors  may  be,  for 
if  they  cannot  teach  me  matliematics  and  astronomy,  I  will 
teach  myself;  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agi'icul- 
ture  are  indisputably  well  taught  there.  I  ardently  long  to 
form  friendships  there,  ascribe  my  difficulty  in  finding 
friends  to  my  own  defects,  and  regi'et  it,  but  in  any  case 
mean  to  keep  a  good  corn-age,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  shall  be  truly  happy  !  O,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  express  this  confidence !  .  .  .  . 

XLVII. 

TO  AMELIA. 

Newcastle,  25<A  October. 

A  day  of  rest  after  three  weary  days  of  travelling 

I  will  take  the  best  hours  of  to-day  for  you,  and,  in  the 
occupation  of  telling  you  all  that  is  most  interesting  about 
my  journey,  seek  the  resting-point  from  which  to  control  the 
whirl  of  continual  change  ;  so  I  will  talk  to  you  this  evening, 
in  the  gloomy,  dirty  inn-parlour,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  as 
if  we  were  sitting  together  before  the  fire. 

The  modes  of  travelling  in  England  are  very  different  from 
those  which  are  so  far  in  use  among  us,  as  are  also  the 
posting  regulations. 

Open  carriages  are  sometliing  unheard  of,  even  to  the 
country  people,  as  far  as  I  yet  know  England ;  in  Yarmouth 
only  a  sort  of  car  is  used.  All  burdens  are  carried  on  carts 
of  an  excellent  build  and  extraordmary  strength,  in  general 
with  two  wheels,  only  the  heavy  waggons  have  four;  the 
former,  drawn  by  from  one  to  four  horses  harnessed  before 
each  other ;  the  latter,  sometimes  by  eight,  or  perhaps  even 
more,  both  for  agricultm^al  purposes  or  the  carnage  of  goods. 
Even  the  common  people  do  not  willingly  travel  on  foot,  and 
I  believe  you  would  nowhere  meet  fewer  people  walking  than 
here  in  the  country.     Hence  you  find  remarkably  few  foot- 
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paths,  either  across  the  fields,  or  by  the  road  side,  and  in 
consequence  the  country  looks  almost  destitute  of  human 
beings  to  one  travelling  through  it.  Thus,  those  who  do 
not  travel  on  horseback,  must  either  travel  by  postchaise, 
by  mail,  or  by  stage-coach ;  in  any  case  you  travel  in  a  close 
carriage.  The  first  are  very  pretty  half  coaches,  holding 
two ;  but  as  they  cost  as  much  in  proportion  as  our  extra- 
post  are  too  dear  for  me.  The  second  is  the  letter-post,  a 
public  undertaking ;  a  very  rapid  mode  of  conveyance,  and 
safe,  as  it  has  an  armed  guard ;  but  inconvenient  from  the 
smallness  of  its  build,  and  particularly  Hable  to  be  upset. 
The  last  are  sometliing  like  our  travelling-post,  but  belong 
to  private  individuals.  In  travelling  by  them  you  have  no 
further  trouble  than  to  take  your  place  in  the  office  for  as  far 
as  you  vnsh  to  go  ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach  has  at  each 
stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  Enghsli  miles  at  most 
fi'om  each  other,  relays  of  horses,  which,  unless  an  unusual 
amount  of  travelhng  causes  an  exception,  stand  ready  har- 
nessed to  be  put  to  the  coach.  Four  horses  drawing  a  coach 
with  six  persons  inside,  four  on  the  roof,  a  sort  of  conductor 
beside  the  coachman,  and  overladen  with  luggage,  have  to 
get  over  seven  English  miles  in  the  horn' ;  and  as  the  coach 
goes  on  without  ever  stopping,  except  at  the  principal  stages, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  you  can  traverse  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  in  so  few  days.  But  for  any  length  of  time  this 
rapid  motion  is  quite  too  unnatural.  You  can  only  get  a 
very  piece-meal  view  of  the  country  from  the  mndows,  and 
with  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  you  go  can  keep  no 
object  long  in  sight ;  you  are  unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place. 
In  a  coach  of  this  kind  I  took  my  place  on  Monday 
morning.  I  found  myself  with  two  females,  one  of  whom 
looked  like  a  married  woman.  A  good-looking  man  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  carriage,  and  said  a  "  God  bless  you," 
by  way  of  farewell.  The  woman's  face  was  red  with  weeping. 
The  appearance  of  these  women  showed  that  they  could  not 
belong  to  the  wealthier  classes;  but  this  was  proved  by 
their  traveUing  at  all  in  this  mode.  I  could  not,  however, 
make  up  my  mind  to  what  class  they  might  belong.     That 
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in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings  they  were  sure  to  be 
respectable  seemed  certain  to  me ;  and  that  was  the  main 
thing ;  for  on  short  excursions  I  had  often  found  myself  in 
the  same  coach  with  creatures  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Meanwhile  the  tears  of  the  first  woman  dried  amazingly 
fast,  and  her  countenance  cleared  up  instantly.  Thus  I 
saw  that  she  was  either  destitute  of  deep  feehng,  or  had  been 
only  playing  a  part  before.  On  the  road  an  extremely 
vulgar  shopkeeper's  wife  got  in  for  a  part  of  the  way.  In 
Hertford  we  picked  up  another  companion,  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  at  first  seemed  to  me  ill-bred,  but  he  soon  gave 
me  a  much  more  favourable  imj^ression.  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  a  man  of  rare  pohsli  and  sociabiHty,  well-informed, 
both  by  reading  and  experience,  and  very  witty.  His  name 
I  did  not  learn,  but  we  parted  at  York  with  a  friendly 
farewell.  It  is  said  that  the  English  are  a  people  of  few 
words  ;  this  is  only  so  far  true,  that  they  would  rather  sit 
dumb  than  drag  on  a  conversation  by  empty  questions  like 
the  French.  Neither  do  they  speak  without  consideration. 
Besides,  formulas  and  formahties  play  a  more  important 
part  in  English  conversation  in  society  than  in  the  French, 
which  is  much  more  unfettered.  This  conventional  pohte- 
ness  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  acquire,  and  hence 
I  always  feel  embarrassed  with  strangers.  My  companion 
possessed  it  completel}^,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  me 
forget  my  deficiencies  in  tliis  resj^ect. 

On  Monday,  as  long  as  dayhght  lasted,  om-  road,  after 
leaving  Middlesex,  with  its  hedges  full  of  trees,  and  long, 
low  hiUs,  and  town-built  houses,  lay  through  Hertfordsliire, 
whose  not  very  fertile  soil,  though  rendered  fruitful  by  most 
skilful  culture,  yields  no  profit  to  the  husbandman,  and 
then  through  barren,  heathy  Bedfordshire,  with  its  miserable 
villages.  In  Northampton sliire,  which  did  not  seem  much 
better,  nightfall  interrupted  my  observations.  In  Stamford, 
the  first  town  in  Lincolnshire,  I  could  perceive,  by  the 
moonlight,  evidences  of  considerable  importance  and  beauty. 
The  whole  country,  a  rich,  level  pasture  ground,  evinced 
prosperity,  and  when  the  daylight  afforded  a  distinct  view  of 
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the  rich  county  of  Nottingham,  my  eyes  were  greeted  with 
such  a  spectacle  of  universal  rural  prosperity  as  I  had  never 
before  seen  ;  a  multitude  of  Httle  peasants'  cottages,  all 
smiling,  built  of  bricks  ;  here  and  there  a  larger  and  roomier 
one ;  every  thing  finished  to  the  last  degree.  Probably 
many  foreigners  imagine  the  whole  of  England  hke  this ; 
but  even  an  unromantic  expectation  would  be  disappointed 
at  the  sight  of  the  dii'ty  huts  and  the  unfruitful  district  men- 
tioned before  ;  huts  to  which  I  should  prefer  many  a  serf's 
dwelling.  But  throughout  there  is  not  a  field  on  the  way 
unenclosed  and  wild. 

XL  VIII. 

Edinburgh,  Saturday,  27th  October. 
I  arrived  here  about  half-past  eleven  to-night.  The  last 
day's  joui'ney,  116  English  miles,  was  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  whole  way.  From  early  in  the  morning  it  was 
damp  and  gloomy  ;  in  the  afternoon  it  rained  heavily.  I 
never  saw  a  more  striking  contrast  than  is  presented  by  the 
two  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Northumberland  was  much  more 
beautiful  than  I  expected,  although  without  wood,  hke  all 
this  part  of  England.  Berwick,  which  is  on  tliis  side  of  the 
river,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  common  to-wais  of 
poor  countries,  disgustingly  dirty,  and  immediately  beyond 
the  town  you  enter  a  wild  country,  almost  entkely  destitute 
of  cultivation.  This  district  extends  to  Dunbar,  a  distance 
of  eight-and-twenty  miles.  High  hills,  bare  and  dreary,  with 
deep  moory  valleys,  and  over  all  an  impenetrable  mist. 
More  in  my  next.  I  have  made  acquaintance  on  the  way 
with  a  young  medical  student,  from  Sheffield,  named  Moor- 
house,  and  we  shall  very  Hkely  lodge  together.  The  lectures 
begin  on  Wednesday.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  town  yet, 
but  now  I  shall  run  out.  The  country  is  so  romantic,  that 
I  shall  certainly  taste  new  pleasures  here.     Farewell. 

XLTX. 

Edinburgh,  dlst  October,  1798. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  round  to  four  of  the  opening 
lectm-es    given   to-day.     An    excellent    practice    has    been 
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estiiblished  here,  of  reading  an  introductory  lecture  some 
days  before  the  regular  commencement  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  and  gives  an  intel- 
ligent hearer  a  complete  notion  both  of  the  talents  and  style 
of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  views  and  comprehensiveness  with 
which  he  will  handle  liis  science.  This  day's  specimens 
have  convinced  me  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  reputation  of 
this  University  is  fully  deserved,  and  that  the  Professors 
here  are  all  I  could  wish  as  men  of  profound  insight, 
thorough  mastery  over  their  subjects,  and  admirable  deliveiy. 
I  cannot  say  this  of  all  of  them;  one,  Kobinson,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Pliilosophy,  wasted  his  time  with  very  super- 
ficial remarks  on  the  origin  and  value  of  the  sciences,  and 
further  with  very  unseasonable  invectives  against  modern 
pliilosophy.  However,  we  must  not  be  too  fastidious,  if 
we  want  to  learn ;  and  the  science  of  natm'al  philosophy 
possesses  sufficient  safeguards  against  the  consequences  of 
such  defects  in  the  exliibition  of  its  principles  ;  attention  and 
judgment  will  be  able  to  eliminate  extraneous  elements ; 
and  since  no  one  in  England  would  obtain  such  a  chair 
without  an  eminent  acquamtance  with  his  science,  I  shall 
wilHngiy  rank  myself  among  his  hearers.  The  other  Pro- 
fessor, whom  I  can  accept  as  an  instructor  with  unquahfied 
satisfaction,  is  Dr.  Hope,  the  successor  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Black,  whose  advanced  age  prevents  him  fi'om  continuing 
his  labours.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  a  more  concise, 
complete,  and  clear  survey  of  a  science  than  that  with  which 
he  opened  the  course  on  chemistry.  He  divided  it  into  its 
different  branches  as  an  art  and  a  science,  accurately  defined 
its  Hmits,  i^ointed  out  its  special  interest,  and  that  which  it 
derived  from  its  application  to  the  various  purposes  of  hfe 
and  the  arts,  its  uses  and  abuses,  with  masterly  skill.  The 
two  others,  Dr.  James  Home  and  the  celebrated  Gregory, 
I  heard  accidentally  in  accompanying  my  good  friend  and 
fellow-lodger,  who  is  studying  medicme.  The  former  I 
judged  to  be  quite  a  new  beginner,  both  from  his  own 
expressions,  and  the  style  of  his  delivery,  wliich  was  too 
rapid  and  timid;  he  seemed  to  me,  however,  an  excellent. 
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correct  thinker.  The  latter,  with  a  venerable  mien,  and  an 
excellent  deHvery,  seemed,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  quite 
equal  to  the  reputation  which  he  here  enjoys.  Casual 
expressions  betrayed  a  noble  mind.  So  much  for  this 
morning's  observations,  which  will  give  you  as  good  an 
acquaintance  with  the  university  as  I  possess  myself.  It 
has  gi-eatly  raised  my  spmts.  It  strengthens  my  conviction 
of  the  propriety  of  my  decision,  and  animates  me  to  carry  it 
out  with  earnestness. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  has  obHged  me  somewhat  to 
alter  my  plan  for  the  employment  of  my  time.  Eutherford, 
Coventry,  and  Walker,  whose  lectures  on  natural  history, 
botany,  and  agTiculture,  I  expected  to  hear,  give  their 
courses,  quite  apart  from  the  academical  arrangements,  during 
the  summer,  beginning  in  May.  At  first  it  was  a  serious 
vexation  to  me  to  hear  this,  but  I  soon  resolved  rather  to 
give  up  or  shorten  my  travels  in  the  provinces,  and,  during 
the  winter  as  weU  as  summer,  to  give  a  closer  appHcation 
to  a  smaller  number  of  subjects.  You  know,  however,  that  in 
any  case  October  will  remain  the  latest  period  for  my  return. 

Edinburgh  is  incredibly  cheap  m  comparison  with  London 
— even  cheaper  than  Copenliagen.  I  have  a  very  nice  aj^art- 
ment,  with  firmg,  for  seven  shillings  a  week ;  coals  do  not 
cost  much  here ;  in  summer  I  shall  only  have  to  pay  five 
shillings.  The  young  medical  student  who  lives  with  me,  is 
an  intelligent  and  honest  fellow ;  we  dine  together  at  home, 
frugally  and  cheaply.  I  shall  have  a  sum  left  now  from  my 
allowance  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments. One  is  not  restricted  by  fashion  here  as  in  London. 
The  natives  of  every  class  are  distinguishable,  not  to  their 
advantage,  by  the  carelessness  of  their  attire ;  and  the 
students  are  as  far  removed  from  EngHsh  neatness  as  our 
young  men.  It  has  taken  my  fancy,  however,  and  I  mean 
to*  keep  faithful  to  it ;  but  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  liberty 
of  wearing  my  hair  plain.  In  London  a  hairdresser  costs 
nine  guineas  a-year.  I  shall  put  off  the  remainder  of  the 
account  of  my  journey,  the  description  of  Edinburgh,  and 
much  besides,  till  my  next. 
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Edinburgh,  4th  November,  1798. 

.  .  .  To-morrow  begin  the  lectures  I  mean  to  attend,  and 
with  them,  the  regular  arrangement  of  my  studies  ;  and,  if  it 
is  possible,  the  long-intended  daily  continuation  of  a  letter  to 
you  :  with  the  same  intent  I  will  employ  these  hours  in 
giving  you  a  full  account  of  what  it  makes  me  happy  to 
think  of. 

You  remember  the  letter  to  Francis  Scott,  the  old  friend 
of  my  father,*  and  how  we  reckoned  on  his  reception  of  me, 
if  he  should  be  still  hving.  I  soon  learnt  where  a  man  of 
this  name  resided,  and  as  he  was  distinguished  from  the  host 
of  men  bearing  the  same  name  here,  by  being  of  higher  rank 
and  better  known,  he  seemed  to  me  very  likely  to  be  the 
same  person,  and  although  there  was  stUl  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake,  which  would  have  brought  me  into  a  very  dis- 
agreeable position,  I  felt  an  uncommon  desire  to  venture  on 
the  step.  So,  yesterday  mornmg,  I  walked  to  the  house. 
While  I  was  in  the  act  of  making  enquiries  to  see  if  it  were 
my  man,  and  was  just  sending  the  maid  in  with  my  father's 
letter,  on  the  cover  of  which  several  circumstances  of  his 
life  were  mentioned  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other,  out 
came  Mrs.  Scott,  and  made  me  certain  at  once  that  it  was 
the  very  man  I  sought.  She  invited  me  into  the  parlour  in 
a  very  friendly  way ;  where,  indeed,  I  did  not  find  him,  as 
he  was  gone  out  into  the  city,  but  she  received  me  quite 
cordially  without  waitmg  for  his  return,  and  promised  me 
that  he  would  be  at  home  to-day  between  the  hours  of 
service.  Nota  bene  in  passing :  there  is  no  nation  that  can 
be  compared  to  the  Scotch  for  piety ;  they  not  only  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,  but  to  both  the  services ;  and  all,  high 
and  low,  conclude  the  day  of  rest  with  prayer  and  singing. 
At  this  hour,  therefore,  I  fomid  the  venerable  white-haired 
old  man ;  besides  himself,  liis  wife,  a  young  lady  who  seemed 
to  be  his  daughter,  a  grown-up  young  man,  and  two  boys,  all 

*  The  elder  Niebuhr  had  known  him  in  Bombay. 
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evidently  his  family.  They  all  seemed  even  to  have  looked 
forward  to  my  coming,  as  if  I  were  an  expected  friend.  The 
mother  greeted  me  as  being  already  an  acquaintance,  and 
the  old  father  received  me  with  the  whole  fervour  of  EngUsh 
cordiaHty,  when  it  is  aroused  from  the  depths  in  which  it 
ordinarily  conceals  itself  in  those  who  have  not  quite  starved 
it  out.  He  enquired  with  gTeat  earnestness  about  all  that 
concerned  my  father  ;  the  letter  had  given  him  an  unlioped- 
for  surprise,  for  he  thought  that  my  father  had  been  long 
dead.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  the  whole  family 
gradually  left  the  room,  and  when  we  found  ourselves  alone, 
he  began  to  speak  of  my  objects,  and  to  open  his  heart  to 
me  about  the  position  of  a  young  man  at  this  university. 
You  will  readily  imagine  that  these  exhortations,  which  were, 
and  could  be  only,  addressed  to  my  age  and  its  usual  charac- 
teristics, did  not  wring  my  conscience ;  for,  certainly,  at  my 
age,  it  is  impossible  to  be  less  Hable  to  fall  into  youthful 
excesses  than  I  know  myself  to  be ;  but  the  noble  old  man 
spoke  with  such  a  tender  anxiety,  referred  so  solemnly  to 
his  parental  cares,  and  his  trust  that  he  should  keep  his 
children's  hearts  pure,  and  then  concluded  with  the  words, 
"  You  are  far  from  your  parents  and  your  friends ;  look  upon 
me  as  your  father,  this  family  as  your  own ;  I  shall  regard 
you  as  my  own  child.  However  hard  you  work  you  will 
have  leisure  hours,  and  need  recreation ;  seek  it  among  us. 
I  am  at  home  myself  every  evening  almost  without  exception, 
but  if  I  should  be  out,  my  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  you ;  and 
if  you  hke  music,  my  daughter  plays  and  sings.  My  eldest 
son,  who  is  nearly  blind,  but  an  excellent  youth,  will  be 
happy  to  go  out  with  you  or  converse  with  you."  He  was 
so  moved  that  he  dried  his  eyes,  and  it  cost  me  some  trouble 
to  repress  my  own  tears.  We  shook  hands,  and  I  entered 
in  thought  a  new  home. 

Say,  dearest  Ameha,  is  not  this  a  happiness  beyond  all 
possible  expectation  ?  What  accident  could  we  have  fancied 
probable,  that  would  so  instantly  have  removed  all  that  is 
suspicious  (especially  to  an  Enghsh  family)  in  my  youth  and 
present  position,  all  that  isolates  me  as  a  foreigner,  all  the 
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insignificance  of  my  obscurity,*  and  opened  connections  to 
me  in  which  my  personal  sympathy  will  not  be  regarded  as 
intrusive,  my  worth  not  measured  simply  as  an  attentive  or 
intelHgent  hstener ;  in  which  sympathy  and  intercourse  may 
create  an  enduring  bond,  and  the  sight  of  a  happy  family 
present  the  image  of  what  the  futm^e  promises  to  us. 

I  am  without  a  doubt  as  to  my  progi'ess  in  all  the  branches 
of  science  and  cultivation  that  lie  before  me  ;  for  besides 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  art  of  composition. 

My  connection  with  my  dear  fellow  inmate,  too,  takes  a 
more  and  more  brotherly  character ;  and  when  I  have 
laboured  conscientiously,  a  few  hours'  conversation  with  the 
old  man  and  his  children  will  refresh  me  and  make  a  new 
man  of  me.  And  then  post-day  will  bring  your  letter,  and 
perhaps  if  we  remind  our  friends,  I  may  get  something  from 
them  besides.  So  this  is  my  present,  and  my  immediate 
prospect  for  the  futm-e  ! 

I  have  only  two  courses  of  lectiu'es  to  attend  as  yet,  one 
by  Dr.  Hope,  the  other  by  Professor  Robinson.  The  first 
is  excellent.  It  will  give  me  an  oppoilunity,  one  way  or 
other,  of  learning  physics,  for  which  I  have  a  great  mclina- 
tion.  Playfair  has  not  yet  begun  the  higher  mathematics, 
bvit  will  do  so  on  Wednesday ;  he  will  be  my  tliird  tutor. 
About  taking  more  I  hesitate.  My  understanding  counsels 
me  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  hearing  Munroe's  anatomy ; 
but  my  feehngs  loathe  it.  Should  it  be  the  necessary  price 
of  Stewart's  and  Tytler's  society  to  attend  theii'  lectures,  I 
may  resolve  to  pay  it ;  but  with  them  my  lectures  would 
mount  up  to  six,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  my 
daily  hours  of  study  must  rise  to  more  than  twelve,  which 
seems  with  me  to  be  the  limit,  if  not  of  physical  strength,  at 
all  events  of  the  power  of  tliinking  for  myself.  I  have  begun 
to  study  mathematics  by  myself  with  success,  and  mean  to 
make  constant  use  of  the  beautiful  observatory,  which  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  city. 

*  Thatenlosigl-tit,  litei-ally  deedlessness  ;  the  not  having  yet  accomplished  any 
deed  worthy  to  be  named. 
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I  promised  you,  last  time,  some  little  account  of  the 
pleasant  fellow  -  lodger  with  whom  an  unexpected  chance 
has  thrown  me  together.  Do  not  picture  him  to  yourself 
possessing  genius,  or  with  astonishing  and  comprehensive 
learning ;  no,  fancy  him  with  the  more  fortunate  endowments 
of  inexliaustible  vivacity,  unwearied  activity,  with  a  careless 
modesty  as  regards  himself,  and  yet  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  his  own  department,  and  a  very  warm  heart.  He 
is  a  native  of  Sheffield,  a  place  where  the  very  general,  but 
very  equable  cultivation  of  the  inhabitants,  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  strengthening  of  a  sound  understanding. 
A  striking  trait  in  his  character  is  a  too  credulous  good- 
nature, which  always  falls  into  any  cunningly  laid  snare ; 
and  an  invincible  pertinacity  in  his  good  opinion  of  people 
whom  he  has  once,  although  mistakenly,  begun  to  respect. 
With  such  a  nice  feUow,  who  would  not  be  a  warm  friend  ? 
And  I  believe  we  both  consider  each  other  as  friends  already. 
He  is  not  the  only  acquaintance  I  have  here  among  the 
young  men ;  there  is  one  of  his  friends  whom  I  will  tell  you 
about  in  my  next,  only  too  unlike  him  in  purity  of  heart.  .  .  . 

IJ. 

12ih  November,  1798. 

....  In  the  very  first  days  of  our  acquaintance,  my 
friend  Moorhouse  began  to  speak  of  an  acquaintance  of  his 
who  had  been  here  some  months,  but  whom  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  out.  He  was  a  young  man  of  un- 
common genius,  and  burning  with  ambition  to  win  a  name 
for  himself  in  literature ;  with  this  view  it  was  his  intention 
to  visit  Germany,  to  learn  our  language,  and  study  our 
literature  most  thoroughly,  and  then  to  introduce  it  to 
the  English  public.  This  account,  of  course,  made  me 
curious  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  my  good  friend  had  found 
him  out,  he  invited  him,  in  the  first  joy  of  his  heart,  and  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  acquaintance  would  be  a  mutual 
acquisition,  to  take  a  place  at  our  table,  and  hire  a  room 
next  to  mine  ;  proposals  to  which  the  other  willingly  assented. 
But  m  spite  of  his  courteousness,  our  first  conversation  gave 

VOL.  I.  K 
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me  a  repugnance  to  the  stranger.  I  saw  in  him  a  man,  who 
in  early  youth  (he  is  more  than  a  year  younger  than  I)  had 
nipped  all  virtue  in  the  hud,  and  trodden  it  under  foot ;  and 
cultivated  and  availed  liimself  of  some  superficial  reading  in 
the  French  materialistic  philosophy,  to  cast  a  mantle  of 
system  over  his  weaknesses ;  merry  and  humourous,  full  of 
incessant  contradictions  in  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  not 
without  reading,  not  without  cultivation,  hut  as  far  removed 
from  a  thinker,  wliich  is  the  reputation  he  especially  affects, 
as  from  any  accomplishment  in  the  world.  You  can  fancy 
that  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a  daily  companion 
and  a  next-door  neighbour,  was  anything  hut  agreeable. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  strange  fellow  ;  for  instance,  horrible 
expressions  and  unaccountable  behaviour,  are  followed  by 
asseverations  of  his  good  will,  and  demonstrations  of  hking 
and  kindness. 

The  second  stranger  at  our  table  is  an  old  friend  of  my 
fellow-lodger, — a  young  man,  according  to  his  own  account, 
given  to  excesses ;  in  whom,  however,  there  still  remains  a 
love  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  and  as  he  is  an  honourable 
and  trustworthy  man,  he  is  not  personally  offensive  to  me, 
however  much  the  conversation  is  so,  which  prevails  among 
people  of  such  a  cast.  In  England  you  would  seek  almost 
in  vain,  I  think,  for  the  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling  which 
characterise  our  friendsliips  in  Germany;  isolation  is  tlie 
natural  position  to  a  young  man,  though  in  individual  cases 
high  esteem  and  veneration  may  call  forth  warm  expressions 
of  attachment,  particularly  in  absence.  I  only  wait  an 
opportunity  to  set  myself  at  hberty  by  unloosing  a  bond, 
which,  like  many  others,  promising  advantage  at  first, 
threatens  to  transform  itself  into  a  chain.  .  .   . 

23rd.  I  have  seen  the  Scotts  three  times  smce,  and  then' 
first  reception  showed  such  earnest  kindness,  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  with  them  I  look  forward 
to  an  unchangeable,  not  an  inconstant  and  capricious 
friendship.  .  .  . 

The  strict  and  rather  pedantic  piety  of  the  whole  family, 
causes  me  some  embarrassment;  still  this  quahty  seems  to 
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me  truly  worthy  of  respect,  particularly  in  the  father ;  and  I 
wish  and  intend,  as  far  as  I  can  with  sincerity,  to  conform  to 
the  Kirk.  I  should  not  like  to  giieve  the  old  man,  and  at 
all  events  my  ideas  harmonise  much  more  with  his  than  with 
those  of  the  English  infidels. 


LII. 

Edinburgh,  18th  December,  1798. 

The  number  of  vigorous,  thinking  minds  is  incontestably 
much  larger  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries,  but  the 
bonds  wliich  hold  them  together  are  just  as  much  weaker 
and  slighter.  Some  exceptions  may  be  made,  and  (although 
kindness  and  friendsliip  cannot  properly  be  said  to  make  an 
exception  when  we  are  speaking  of  life-giving  enthusiasm) 
not  many  of  our  fellow- countrj'men,  brought  up  in  every-day 
life,  would  be  capable  of  feeling  and  expressing  such  hearty 
sympathy  and  cordiality  as  Mr.  Scott's  treatment  of  me 
displays.  But  I  have  never  witnessed,  nor  heard  of  family 
life  full  of  deep  and  tender  affection,  nor  of  a  hearty,  enthu- 
siastic, mutual  confidence  between  young  men.  I  have, 
indeed,  though  very  rarely,  been  told  of  ardent  love  between 
married  people,  which  expressed  itself  through  the  deep 
sorrow  felt  by  the  survivor ;  but  even  this  love  led  to  no 
results,  for  in  other  respects  they  retained  the  same  indif- 
ference to  all  that  appears  to  us  of  the  highest  value.  Every 
yomig  man  has  a  crowd  of  friends;  indeed,  any  one  can  have 
as  many  as  he  likes.  But  tliis  sort  of  friendship  consists 
simply  and  solely  in  a  taste  for  paying  each  otliei  long  and 
frequent  visits,  and  then  killing  the  time  together  either  in  wild 
excesses,  or  in  sleepy  conversation,  or  boisterous  merriment. 
I  have  remarked  and  proved  by  experience,  what,  perhaps, 
will  astonish  you,  that  it  seems  very  strange  to  a  yomig 
Englishman  for  a  young  man  to  speak  of  his  absent  friends 
with  warmth,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  thoughts  of  them 
in  his  solitary  leisure  hours ;  and  to  this  void  in  their  hearts 
and  imaginations,  perhaps  their  universal  licentiousness  may 
be  in  great  measure  ascribed.     They  are  only  happy  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  They  are  much  more  ready 
and  obliging  in  undertaking  trouble  for  their  acquaintance 
than  we  usually  are  ;  but  it  is  no  great  merit  in  them ;  bodily 
activity  is  an  enjoyment  to  them,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  it 
by  their  whole  education  and  mode  of  life.  I  have  sketched 
this  picture  from  my  own  experience,  and  add  that  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  the  English,  on  the  average,  are  worth  more 
than  people  of  a  corresponding  class  whom  we  see  at  home ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  exception  of  contemptible 
idlers,  they  hardly  ever  are,  or  like  to  be,  without  employ- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  they  quickly  obtain  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  a  subject,  because  their  imagination  does  not 
divide  and  distract  their  attention  by  presenting  other  inter- 
esting objects ;  besides,  they  would  be  without  a  standing  or 
a  profession  if  they  were  not  active  in  this  way,  the  example 
of  which  they  see  everywhere  around  them. 

Of  the  female  sex  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge ; 
out  of  Mr.  Scott's  family  I  have  not  had  so  much  as  one  long 
conversation  with  any  lady;  I  have,  however,  seen  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  found  them  extremely  common-place. 
On  the  whole,  women,  though  treated  with  scrupulous 
politeness,  are  very  little  honoured  ;  and  few  men  have  any 
idea  that  their  conversation  can  be  an  agreeable  recreation. 
In  families  where  freedom  prevails  between  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  propriety, 
(over  which  a  strict  watch  is  kept,)  the  whole  pleasure  of  their 
intercourse  consists  in  pert  jestmg,  dancing,  and  fun,  just 
calculated  to  please  and  feed  empty-headed  frivoHty.  In 
parties,  the  ladies  always  keep  together,  and  beyond  certain 
prescribed  formalities,  are  treated  with  perfect  indifference  ; 
it  would  excite  the  greatest  attention,  if  the  least  mterest 
were  perceptible  in  the  conversation  of  two  young  people 
with  each  other. 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  aim,  which  was  to  complain 
to  you  how  httle  benefit  I  derive  from  the  parties,  and  the 
extended  circle  of  acquaintance  into  which  the  point,  con- 
sisting of  one  single  family  and  a  few  friends,  has  expanded 
itself,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
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In  other  respects,  my  peace  is  more  secure  against  dis- 
turbance from  such  sources  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  my 
industry  does  not  flag.  My  conscience  does  not  make  me  a 
single  reproach  on  this  point.  I  hasten  to  conclude  ;  I  leave 
this  letter  unwillingly  because  it  gives  me  the  semblance  of  a 
talk  with  you. 

LIIL 

Edinburgh,  2,5th  December,  1788. 
....  If  it  were  possible  to  infuse  into  my  friends  here,  in 
addition  to  their  many  good  quahties,  somewhat  of  the 
higher  interest  which  is  so  natiu-al  to  us,  I  would  not  com- 
plain of  the  interruptions  they  cause  me ;  but  to  that  they 
are  dead,  and  if  you  can  bring  them  so  far  as  to  allow  you  to 
speak  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  heart,  without  misunder- 
standing and  misinterpreting  you,  you  are  made  to  feel  that 
you  have  attained  the  utmost  you  can  hope  for,  and  need  never 
expect  a  retm'n  on  their  side.  Tliis  keeps  your  relation  to 
them  within  the  same  narrow  limits  which  restrict  their 
intimacy  with  their  other  friends,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  interest  of  intercourse  must  inevitably 
diminish,  unless  external  circumstances  give  it,  from  time  to 
time,  a  fresh  impulse.  You  must  not  infer  from  this  that  I 
am  growmg  tired  of  my  acquaintance,  and  therefore  am 
tempted  gradually  to  forsake  them.  I  visit  nowhere  habitu- 
ally, except  at  the  Scotts',  and  with  them  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  never  even  to  wear  the  appearance  of  diminished  attach- 
ment, because  I  may  find  less  interest  in  their  conversation. 
I  go  there  generally  about  three  times  a-week,  and  enter 
into  whatever  mode  of  passing  the  time  they  choose,  as 
heartily  as  I  can.  Then,  too,  they  really  are  all  so  good  and 
amiable,  that  it  is  never  a  task  to  be  lively  in  their  company. 
The  father  is  a  man  of  remarkably  sound,  strong  under- 
standing, and  the  mother  a  refined,  sensible,  and  good 
woman,  although  not  so  free  from  prejudices  by  a  great  deal 
as  the  father,  who,  notwithstanding  his  decided  strictness  in 
rehgion  and  politics,  never  condemns  a  man  for  his  opinions 
without  knowing  him,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degi'ee  a  large 
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and  enlightened  benevolence.  Their  third  son,  a  boy  about 
fifteen,  who  serves  in  the  navy,  came  last  week  to  si^eud 
some  time  at  home.  He  seems  to  be  a  lad  of  good  abilities ; 
but  they  complam  that  he  is  too  volatile,  and  he  is  unhappily 
liable  to  convulsive  attacks,  so  that  his  poor  parents  must 
have  much  secret  anxiety ;  but  the  laws  of  conventionahsm 
obhge  me  to  lock  up  my  sympathy  with  them  in  my  own 
breast.  I  thought,  at  first,  I  might  possibly  take  some  part 
in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  sons,  m  order,  if  possible, 
to  awaken  a  higher  intelligence  in  them ;  but  dehghtful 
as  that  would  be,  on  closer  consideration  I  found  it  impracti- 
cable. Besides,  they  have  a  host  of  instructors,  though 
scarcely  such  as  they  ought  to  have.  Their  father  seems  to 
do  absolutely  nothmg  himself  towards  theu'  education,  and 
one  would  feel  almost  mdignant  at  it,  if  the  contrary  were 
ever  heard  of  in  this  country.  The  extent  to  which  hoja  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  the  books  they  have  in  their  hands,  are 
a  subject  for  just  astonishment.  Altogether  j^ou  can  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  carelessness  upon  every  subject,  which 
quickens  and  nourishes  all  the  germs  of  corruption  till  their 
poisonous  weeds  take  root  and  shoot  up,  and  you  find  their 
consequences  meeting  you  at  every  step. 

I  went  to  the  Scotts'  yesterday  evening,  to  pass  the  happy 
Cliristmas  Eve  in  some  measure  as  if  at  home,  and  hoped  I 
might,  perhaps,  by  joining  in  the  freedom  of  their  festi\aties, 
get  on  a  more  confidential  footing  with  them.  I  was  dis- 
appointed. To-day  is  to  the  English,  in  their  own  families, 
something  like  what  yesterday  is  to  us  ;  but  it  is  kept  in  a 
very  different  way,  and  is  more  of  a  family  feast.  Yesterday 
is  just  like  other  days ;  and  it  is  a  superstitious  point  of 
distinction  between  the  Scottish  and  English  Churches,  that 
the  former  studiously  disregard  this  festival  as  savouring  of 
CathoHcism.  Thus  I  only  lost  the  quiet  soHtude,  the 
sweetest  remembrancer  of  the  many  happy  anniversaries  of 
this  day  in  years  that  are  past,  and  some  of  the  vividness 
with  which  I  should  otherwise  have  called  up  the  prospect  of 
enjopng  it  with  you  a  year  hence. 
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LIV. 

Edinburgh,  8^7t  January,  1799. 

One  difficulty,  which  even  overcomes  my  natural  mclina- 
tion  to  take  things  easily,  lies  in  the  multitude  of  subjects 
which  I  have  set  myself  to  study  and  imi)rint  on  my 
memory  in  a  single  day,  and,  with  one  exception,  on  every 
day  of  the  week,  rendering  a  methodical  and  frugal  arrange- 
ment of  my  time  absolutely  necessary.  Tliis  in  no  wise 
accords  with  my  love  of  freedom  and  dishke  of  restraint.  I 
hope  to  bring  my  inclination  under  control ;  but  with  the 
imperfect  mastery  we  generally  obtain  over  our  actions,  even 
after  effort,  much  necessarily  remains  undone ;  we  sacrifice 
one  thing  to  another.  You  know  that  it  was  the  perception 
of  my  need  of  gaining  manly  firmness,  and  ripeness  of 
intellect,  together  with  active  energy,  wliich  decided  me  to 
take  this  journey.  Pro%dded  tliis  healthy  state  of  mind 
be  secured,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  one 
branch  of  abstract  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  any 
where  by  reflection,  comes  a  little  sooner  or  later  into  my 
possession.  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  knowledge  of  a  more  local  character,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if,  possessing  9,nd  practising  a 
good  method  of  study,  I  could  not  learn  to  observe,  to 
understand,  to  think,  and  to  write.  My  attention  is  much 
directed  to  chemistry  at  present ;  not  that  I  find  much 
interest  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  except  as  an  exercise  of 
ingenuity,  but  rather  because  it  may  be  generally  useful  in 
appHcation,  and  because  of  nothing  is  it  so  true,  that  it  must 
either  be  understood  thoroughly  or  not  at  all. 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  my  health  is  rather 
improving  than  giving  way.  I  account  for  tliis  by  the 
healthy  tone  of  my  feelings,  which  always  accompanies  the 
vigorous  activity  of  my  intellect,  and  I  try  to  maintain  it  by 
extreme  simplicity  of  diet,  and  frequent  exercise  in  the  open 
ail-,  which  the  dry  rocky  soil  renders  all  the  more  agreable. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  plain,  which  is,  however, 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  hence  the  air  here  is  very 
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pure,  though  often  very  keen  from  the  cutting  wmd.  The 
real  mountains  are  still  a  long  way  off;  who  knows,  if  I 
shaU  be  able  to  get  away  from  here  soon  enough  to  cKmb 
them  ?  August  is  the  best  time  for  a  tour  m  the  Highlands, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  here  before  the  end 
of  that  month.  And  then  the  time  of  my  return  will  be 
drawing  nigh.  I  wisli  it  could  be  managed,  for  nature, 
when  she  denied  me  the  vivid  delight  in  soft  smiling 
beauty,  gave  me  a  cordial  enjoyment  of  the  sublime.  You 
would  find  yourself  as  much  disappomted  in  your  expecta- 
tions of  the  people,  as  you  would  rejoice  with  your  whole 
soul  in  the  majesty  of  nature.  The  nation,  both  in  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  common  people  not  to  be  one  whit 
better  than  with  us,  except  that  they  are  very  liardy  and 
warhke.  The  Scotch  mountaineers  have  been  savages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  now  that  civilisation  is  gi'adually 
spreading  among  them,  are  necessarily  much  deteriorating, 
as  all  savages  do.  In  order  to  know  them  on  their  favour- 
able side,  an  acquaintance  with  their  language  is  necessary, 
which,  in  my  uncertainty  about  visiting  their  country,  I  must 
renounce  the  attempt  to  acquire,  and  to  which  all  helps  are 
strangely  wanting. 

LV. 

Edinburgh,  15th  January,  1799. 

....  My  days  flow  on  pretty  uniformly  and  simply, 
without  much  waste  of  time  in  society,  but  not  quite  without 
periods  of  weaiiness  and  exhaustion.  Though  I  am  seldom 
caught  in  the  snare  of  spmt-kiUing  parties,  the  interruptions 
arising  from  my  ordinary  intercourse  are  frequent ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  English  way  of  thinking  and  ours  is 
so  great,  that  communication  by  degrees  comes  to  an  end. 
You  know,  when  we  are  choosing  friends,  we  cannot  help 
looking  for  congeniaHty  of  views,  trying  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  theirs,  and  taking  interest  in  theii*  affairs,  even 
when  they  do  not  enter  into  ours  with  the  same  warmth. 
To  the  last  especially  I  am  naturally  inclined ;  but  it  is  not 
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possible  for  me  to  sympathise  with  my  acquaintance  in  all 
their  concerns.  You  know  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 
this  congeniality,  even  in  the  family  where  in  other  respects 
there  is  so  much  that  in\dtes  me  to  consider  myself  as  one 
of  themselves.  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  them ;  that 
is  a  great  point :  but  genume  life,  interest  in  the  noblest 
subjects,  is  wanting  also,  and  has  given  way  to  a  narrow 
circle  of  bhndly  received,  and  invincible  prejudices ;  they 
have  so  adapted  themselves  to  the  world  as  it  goes  (and  you 
would  find  the  same  every  where  here),  that  when  its  evils 
force  themselves  upon  them,  nothing  is  so  far  from  their 
thoughts  as  that  the  origin  of  these  may  be  among  the  tilings 
to  which  they  are  themselves  accustomed;  they  rather 
imagine  that  they  must  arise  from  some  change  or  innovation 
in  the  order  of  things,  wliich  is  essentially  bad.  So,  likewise, 
authorities  are  every  where  here  the  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nents, and  independent  thought  is  a  stranger  to  all  parties. 
Hence,  in  such  circles,  you  may  perhaps  enjoy  yourself  some- 
times, but  you  never  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  them,  and 
you  must  either  get  this  from  within,  or  go  on  for  a  time  in 
the  ordinary  track 

Whatever  may  be  my  vocation  in  life,  assuredly  notliing 
can  be  more  essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  understanding 
than  a  close  and  accurate  insight  into  the  great  scenes  of 
nature.  Our  mind  is  in  a  sickly  state  when  we  prefer  to  her 
any  work  of  human  hands  or  human  tongues,  or  confine  our 
interest  to  those  spots  which  have  been  illustrated  by  human 
actions. 

Germany  as  the  provmce  of  the  scholar,  becomes  dearer  to 
me  in  a  foreign  country,  although  I  am  remmded  at  every 
step  in  how  deep  a  slumber  we,  as  a  nation,  are  sunk.  A 
close  acquaintance  with  the  Enghsh  Kterature  yields  me  a 
full  conviction  that,  at  the  present  moment,  we  may  claim  a 
decided  superiority  in  almost  every  branch  of  letters,  and 
this  superiority  is  candidly  confessed  by  many,  especially 
amongst  the  more  distinguished  of  the  younger  men,  and 
even  by  some  older  scholars.  In  this  place  especially  a 
great  number  are  learning  German.     It  must  be  confessed, 
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however,  that  most  singular  prejudices  prevail  against  our 
country. 

Formerly  our  learned  men  were  regarded  as  very  slow, 
narrow-minded  fellows ;  now  people  are  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce them  very  clever  men,  but  to  look  upon  them  as  so 
many  conspu-ators  against  the  peace  of  the  world ;  an  opinion 
that  is  adopted  in  a  still  more  incomprehensible  manner  by 
some  young  profligates,  and  excites  theii-  delight  as  much  as 
it  does  the  abhorrence  of  other  people.  One  of  these  asked 
me  with  great  astonishment,  "  Ai'e  you  spealdng  seriously  ? 
We  thought  that  the  German  men  of  letters  were,  without 
exception,  atheists,  and  we  admire  you  on  that  account."  All 
we  want  in  order  to  measure  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  is  good  to 
do  so,  with  these  Britons,  is  to  be  more  active,  observant, 
and  apt  in  seizing  hold  of  the  right  moment. 

In  the  awakening  of  such  a  spirit  I  would  gladly  co- 
operate, and  the  plan  of  uniting  all  our  friends  in  the  same 
object  has  afforded  me  some  pleasant  day-dreams. 


LVI. 

Edinburgh,  lltk  Febmary,  1799. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  lately  of  two  persons  who 
read  German.  In  no  place  in  England  is  there  so  much 
attention  paid  to  German  hterature  as  here,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  know  enough  of  German  to  read  a  little,  and  to 
procure  books  in  our  language,  is  not  inconsiderable,  but 
they  only  know  such  works  as  accident  throws  in  their  way. 
Kant's  name  is  already  very  well  known  here  ;  this  is  owing 
to  various  Germans,  who,  with  unequal  capabilities,  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  apostolic  office.  His  works  are 
in  the  hands  of  several  scholars  of  this  town,  and  an  Enghsh- 
man  has  begun  a  translation  of  them,  which  he  carried  to  a 
considerable  length,  but  then  got  tired  of  the  work. 

But  the  representations  of  his  philosophy  are  curiously 
confused,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  it  wiU  never 
take  root  here.  Among  the  young  men  there  are  several 
Avho    mutually  comphment  each    other   with   the   name   of 
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metaphysicians ;  but  this  class  consists  exckisively  of  mere 
empty  praters,  who  have  borrowed  their  fine  attii-e  from 
books,  and  are  incapable  of  any  true  investigation.  Their 
ideas  are  in  such  confusion  that  any  development  or  elucida- 
tion by  conversation  is  out  of  the  question ;  their  results  are 
detestable  ;  and  their  empty  self-complacency  contemptible. 
Last  week  I  could  not  avoid  attendmg  a  breakfast  where 
several  of  this  sort  were  present,  and  Kant  was  referred  to 
(which  is  the  reason  of  my  speaking  of  him  here) ;  it  was  a 
meeting  which  ii-ritated  and  vexed  me  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  almost  made  me  ill.  I  had  seen  enough  long  before  to  be 
persuaded,  and  tliis  meeting  fully  convinced  me,  that  the 
praise  which  Jacobi  accords  to  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
English  nation  is  quite  undeserved,  and  founded  on  ignorance. 
Those  works,  the  neglect  of  wliich  he  reckoned  as  a  great 
honour  to  the  EngHsh  nation,  wliich  with  us  are  now 
forgotten,  and  have  lost  theii*  authority, — the  disgusting 
sophistries  of  the  French  school  of  tliirty  years  ago  and 
more, — are  the  chosen  food  of  the  daily  increasing  class  of 
which  I  speak ;  they  are  extending  in  cii'culation,  and  are 
even  to  be  found  in  cu-culating  libraries  in  the  country,  and 
the  cast  of  thought  that  results  from  their  mfluence  only 
awaits  pohtical  commotions  to  become  dominant  in  the 
nation 

LVIL 

Edinburgh,  26th  February,  1799. 

....  I  have  written  nothing  to  you  as  yet  about  EngHsh 
literature.  The  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  see  the  new  works. 
There  are  no  reading  rooms  here  as  there  are  in  Paris,  or 
even  in  Copenliagen,  in  which  travellers  can  meet  with  new 
books,  and  pamphlets,  and  Uterary  periodicals. 

My  hope  of  finding  something  analogous  among  the  book- 
sellers, whose  shops  are  a  meetmg-place  for  acquaintance 
here,  is  disappointed ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  gossiping  in 
them ;  and  the  pubhsher  to  whom  Scott  specially  introduced 
me,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  his  arrangements  at  all  with 
a  view  of  enabling  one  to  hear  of  new  works,  but  rather  in 
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fact  to  neglect  modern  productions  for  older  literature.  But 
among  all  the  new  publications  that  have  appeared  during 
the  last  eight  months,  and  fallen  in  my  way,  there  is  nothing 
much  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  English  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  no  great  author  at 
present,  not  one  whose  words  they  wait  for  with  eager  anti- 
cipation, and  can  dwell  on  with  love  and  enthusiasm.  They 
have  a  good  number  of  useful  authors  in  the  departments  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  Philosophy  is  quite  at  a 
stand-still ;  and  among  the  writers  I  have  referred  to,  there 
is  not  one  of  brilliant  and  commanding  genius.  There  are 
many  who  write  history,  but  the  best  of  them  do  not  rise 
above  mediocrity.  Still,  on  this  and  kindred  topics,  many 
points  of  interest  are  brought  to  light,  which  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  pecuhar  position  of  this 
country,  as  containing  within  itself  much  with  which  the  rest 
of  Europe  has  no  connexion.  Taste  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  pubhc  devour  and  admii-e  translations  of  all  the  un- 
natm-al  and  marvellous  tales  and  satii'es  of  our  German 
dramatists  and  romancers ;  and  the  original  works  most 
widely  read  are  of  the  same  cast.  Schiller  is  the  most 
admired  German  poet.  Even  among  the  political  writings, 
for  which  England  has  always  been  so  famous,  nothing 
appears  that  excites,  much  less  that  deserves  attention. 
One  work,  however,  I  would  recommend  to  you ;  at  least  the 
notices  of  it  have  raised  my  expectations  very  high.  It  is 
a  work  on  education  by  a  lady  of  middle  age,  who  has  been 
occupied  in  the  education  of  members  of  her  own  family 
for  twenty  years.  I  have  never  seen  a  work  on  this 
subject  which  displays  a  sounder  judgment,  more  unpre- 
judiced views,  and  more  penetrating  observation,  than  this 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's,  judging  by  the  extracts  from  it  that 
I  have  read. 

LVIII. 

Edinburgh,  1th  May,  1799. 
....  Scotland  stands,  far  and  wide,  in  high  repute  for 
piety,  and  has  done  so  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
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mation.  The  clergy  in  general  are  not  good  for  much  ;  that 
is  allowed  by  every  one  who  knows  the  country.  The  piety 
of  the  people  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  eye-service — an 
accustomed  formality  without  any  influence  on  their  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting.  They  say  prayers  learned  by  rote  at 
their  meals,  even  before  and  after  tea  ;  they  observe  all  the 
ordinances  of  their  Church,  and  consign  Infidels,  Deists, 
and  Atheists  to  perdition,  with  the  pride  of  a  soul  that 
knows  heaven  to  be  its  own  exclusive  privilege.  In  short,  I 
no  longer  blame  Hume  for  judging  the  Presbyterians,  in 
Charles  the  First's  time,  with  harshness  and  scorn.  I 
expected  austerity  among  them,  I  find  only  rusticity. 

I  live  in  such  a  house  as  I  have  described  to  you  as  an 
ordinary  burgher's  house  ;  in  a  sunny  spacious  room.  My 
host  is  a  carpenter.  He  and  his  wife  have  many  of  the  usual 
vices  of  the  common  people  here.  They  are  lazy,  avaricious, 
unsociable  ;  but  withal,  less  dirty  than  most  j^ersons  of  their 
class.  In  the  same  house  with  me,  a  story  higher,  lives  an 
ironmonger,  to  whom  Moorhouse  had  an  introduction  from 
some  tradespeople  in  Sheffield,  the  seat  of  the  hardware 
manufacture.  This  man,  who  is  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  uneducated,  has  always  shown  liimself  well-meaning  and 
honest ;  he  is  a  widower,  and  has  several  children,  some  of 
them  scarcely  gTown  up  yet,  who  are  all  very  well  disposed. 
Although  without  a  mother,  they  seem  to  keep  their  father's 
house  in  excellent  order,  and  to  be  happy  and  industrious. 
Music  is  theii-  only  accomplishment.  The  nation  has  a 
peculiar  taste  and  remarkable  skill  in  this  art,  and  the  many 
and  sweet  national  songs  exercise  and  cherish  the  talent 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  I  have  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour  in  listening  to  the  singing  of  these  good  children,  and 
always  found  myself  a  welcome  visitor.  This  family  are 
much  more  rigid  in  their  piety  than  those  who  belong  to  the 
Established  Church ;  they  are  Baptists,  and  have  retained 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  the  fanatics  of  the  last 
century  in  matters  of  austerity.  To  go  to  the  theatre,  to 
dance,  to  read  worldly  books,  are  all  alike  inexpiable  crimes. 
Where  education  and  habitual  culture  of  the  nobler  faculties 
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cannot  exist,  such  a  way  of  thinking  pleases  me  much  more 
than  the  oj^posite,  that  of  the  people  who  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  amusement.  They  look  ujion  me  as  a  great 
scholar,  and,  very  lil^ely,  as  an  unbeliever 

LIX. 

Edinburgh,  ith  Jwm,  1799. 

....  This  journey  has  perhaps  made  me  a  more  com- 
petent man  of  business  than  I  had  previously  thought 
myself  capable  of  becoming. 

From  my  ignorance  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  state, 
and  the  various  branches  of  industry  that  sustain  its  vitality, 
the  details  of  public  business  often  used  to  seem  to  me  quite 
unmtelligible,  and  always  unconnected  ;  but  as  employments 
of  this  kind   acquii'e    a   meaning  to    me,   they   lose   their 
unpleasantness,  and  I  have  to  contend  less  \^itll  the  periodical 
incHnation  to  indolence  wliicli  it  so  often  requires  intense 
exertion  of  ^dll  to  overcome ;  and  as  I  have  more  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  which  a  statesman  has  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion (though  heaven  knows  what  may  be  my  peculiar  depart- 
ment) than  many  of  those  to  whose  hands  they  are  comnutted 
either  have,  or  have  any  idea  of  obtaining,  the  consciousness 
that  I  do  not  hold  a  post  for  which  I  am  unfit,  by  mere 
favour,  will  give  me  redoubled  spirit  and  energ}\     I  intend 
besides  to  avail  myself  diligently  of  the  learned  institutions 
which  Copenhagen  possesses.      There    are    some   splendid 
mineralogical  collections  there,  and  I  shall  try  to  master  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  natural  liistory.     And  if 
we  believe  that  Providence  disposes  the  events  of  our  life 
with  a  reference  to  the  same  ends  that  appear  to  us  important 
in  earthly  plans,  we  may  regard  the  postponement  of  an 
appointment  in  the  university  as  a  respite  allow^ed  me  in 
which  to  make  up  for  past  neglect.     If  nothing  unexpected 
occur,  therefore,  we  must,  and  ought  to  look  upon  our  future 
fate  as  settled,  at  least  for  a  good  while  to  come.     Our  posi- 
tion in  Copenhagen  will  certainly  be,  in  many  respects,  a 
difficult  and  delicate  one.    But  formerly  other  circumstances, 
as  you  know,  embittered  my  residence  there,  which  we  shall 
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now  be  able  to  obviate.  I  shall  now  be  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  duties  of  ceremony,  and  your  silent  admonition  will  arm 
me  with  energy  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of  my  own 
powers.  I  could  wish  that  some  happy  idea  may  be  awakened 
within  me  some  day,  which,  when  developed,  might  grow 
into  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  enduring,  intellectual  work.  I 
would  this  were  possible.  Works  on  the  so-called  exact 
sciences,  even  if  I  should  advance  so  far,  could  not,  from  the 
measure  of  my  powers,  and  the  present  state  of  these  sciences, 
ever  become  anything  of  this  kind.  Philosophy  ?  He  who 
presumes  to  raise  his  voice  on  this  subject,  without  having 
the  clearest  vocation,  will  do  little  good  thereby.  History  ? 
Its  worth  and  importance  may  appear  problematical ;  and 
besides  I  see  T^dtll  sorrow  that,  o-^ing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
our  knowledge,  cliiefly  caused  by  the  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  fm-nished 
to  us  the  materials  of  history,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry 
out  anything  like  the  comi^rehensive  and  magnificent  plan 
with  which  my  mind  has  long  been  occupied.     Thus  my 

prospects  of  authorship  are  very  limited 

I  read  lately  tlie  biography  of  a  very  singular  man,  a  Mr. 
Taylor  of  London,  whom  I  may  perhaps  have  mentioned  to 
you  before ;  for,  though  I  never  saw  him,  everything  that  is 
said  of  him  interests  me  as  if  I  had  known  him.  There  is 
something  fearful  about  his  history  and  character,  that  makes 
one  half  afraid  to  seek  his  acquaintance.  He  gi'ew  up  and 
passed  his  life  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Through  a  lingular  philosophical  mysticism  derived  from  the 
Platonists,  he  became  an  orthodox  polytheist,  and  adherent 
of  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  popular  rehgion  of  the 
Greeks ;  a  kind  of  insanity  which  manifests  itself  with  a 
strange  sublimity  in  his  translations  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, and  his  own  writings,  especially  his  poems.  Well, 
this  man  made  his  choice  m  his  earliest  youth;  and  the 
maiden  who  won  the  first  and  only  love  of  the  boy,  became 
the  wife  of  the  j'outh,  when  her  parents  wanted  to  force  her 
into  a  rich  marriage.  During  more  than  a  jeav  they  had 
only  seven  English  shillings  a  week,  which  he  earned  by 
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copying.  And  although  their  cii'cumstances  somewhat  im- 
proved, poverty  was  their  companion  diu'ing  many  after  years. 
Yet  their  spiiit  was  not  broken.  Taylor  had  much  self-will, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  much  fortitude.  But  I  blessed  our 
fate  that  we  were  not  born  in  this  country.  A  smiilar  lot 
would  very  likely  have  awaited  us  ;  for  the  crime  of  not  bemg 
rich  can  only  be  atoned  for  here  by  the  striving  to  become 
so;  and  he  who  tries  to  live  for  liis  genius  without  tliis 
effort,  if  not  pensioned  by  some  great  man  or  by  govern- 
ment, in  which  case  he  must  renoimce  his  independence  and 
his  pride,  will  sink,  heaven  knows  where  !  I  should  like  to 
bring  the  best  writings  of  tliis  extraordinary  man  for  our 
Moltkes. 

On  Saturday  I  tliink  of  going  into  Fifeshire  to  visit  a  very 
interesting  landed  proprietor  who  has  given  me  a  most 
friendly  invitation 

LX. 

Edinburgh,  lOth  Jmie,  1799. 

....  Among  the  acquaintance  in  Copenhagen  who  will 
probably  \dsit  us,  dearest  Amelia,  the  people  we  are  wont  to 
call  interesting  will  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
generally  the  most  agi-eeable  in  conversation,  and  j^et  not 
those  whom  you  would  take  to  your  heart.  Men  of  the 
world,  although  intellectual  and  polished,  often  lose  themselves 
entii'ely,  and  remam  a  mere  brilliant  form  without  heart  and 
soul,  and  cold  as  death.  I  have  often  suffered  myself  to  be 
too  much  carried  away  by  the  graceful  qualities  of  such  per- 
sons, and  cultivated  acquaintanceships  of  this  kind  more  than 
was  wise,  and  more  than  I  could  persevere  in.  Such 
characters  are  the  production  of  capitals  and  courts,  and  will 
scarcely,  if  ever,  be  found  beyond  their  precincts.  It  was 
my  fate  that  such  men  always  showed  a  particular  liking 
for  me  ;  and  that  I,  in  return,  felt  more  attracted  towards 
them  than  to  any  other  acquaintance,  because  they  could 
far  excel  every  other  sort  of  men  in  that  animated  flow  of 
conversation,  which  is  of  all  pleasures  the  greatest  to  me. 
For  in  all  artificial  relationships,  where  the  barriers  that 
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divide  you  are  not  removed  by  personal  attachment  and 
community  of  interest,  and  the  immediate  concerns  of  each 
must  remain  unapproached,  the  degree  of  pleasure  to  be 
found  m  intercourse  must  depend  upon  the  vivacity  of  mind 
and  the  individuality  exhibited  by  each ;  and  the  colder, 
more  general,  and  more  common-place  our  conversation,  the 
more  indifferent  we  must  be  to  each  other.  To  you,  who  are 
more  used  to  solitude,  and  so  implacably  averse  to  frivohty, 
perhaps  such  intercourse  may  be  burdensome.  But  you 
need  not  stand  in  fear  of  it,  dearest  Amelia.  Neither  our 
inclinations  nor  our  opinions  will  ever  bring  discord  between 
us ;  and,  in  sucli  matters,  3'ours  will  be  a  law  to  me. 

LXI. 

Edinburgh,  17th  Jwm,  1799. 

....  I  reckon  it  among  the  most  important  results  of 
my  travels,  that  the  indifference  with  wliich  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  objects  of  nature  around  me  has  given 
way.  It  was  a  defect  naturally  connected  with  my  short- 
sightedness ;  but  it  constantly  grew  upon  me,  through 
the  dreamy  forgetfidness  of  reality  in  which  from  my  child- 
hood I  was  allowed  to  indulge.  As  you  know,  I  sometimes 
pondered  over  it ;  but,  without  a  change  in  my  circumstances, 
I  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  it.  This  indif- 
ference has  now  vanished.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  mineralogy,  and  in  fact  it  is  tliis 
branch  of  natural  history  which  has  brought  the  others  also 
into  favour  with  me.  This  interest  is  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  just  as  the  opposite  character  of 
the  land  in  wliich  we  live  must  produce  the  opposite  feelings. 

I  have  always,  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
Playfair,  spoken  of  him  with  the  sincere  respect,  with  which 
his  distmguished  merit,  and  upright  character,  have  inspired 
me  from  the  first.  But  now  it  is  long  since  you  have  seen 
any  mention  of  him,  and  it  has  been  with  him  as  formerly 
with  other  men  of  high  standing,  for  whom  I  had  a  real 
deference  and  veneration,  but  from  whom  I  expected  no 
indulgence,  supposing  them  to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion 

VOL.    I.  L 
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of  my  talents,  yet  one  not  excited  by  affection,  just  as  it  was, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  the  good  old  Hegewisch — that  is, 
my  respect  was  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  dread.  I 
felt  I  could  not  come  up  to  my  own  expectations,  much  less 
to  his.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  seldom  saw  liim.  By 
accident,  however,  I  found  myself  alone  mth  him  a  few  days 
ago.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  we  touched  upon 
mineralogy.  He  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  some 
evening  soon,  round  the  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
which  are  very  remarkable.  He  kept  his  word.  We  walked 
about  under  the  steep,  time-worn  walls  of  the  cliffs,  and  he 
propounded  his  theory  of  their  primitive  origin  and  nature, 
and  of  the  character  and  composition  of  the  different  lands 
of  rock.  It  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable 
evenings  I  have  enjoj'ed  this  year.  Unfortunately,  he  is 
going  to  England  before  long. 

My  little  excursion  is  put  off  tiU  next  Saturday, 

LXII, 

Edinburgh,  2nd  July,  1799. 

I  wanted  to  write  to  you  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
last  parting,  but  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield  to  an 
invitation,  where  the  insipidityof  the  conversation  only  gave 
me  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  desolation,  after  which  I 
went  to  the  Scott's,  hoping  to  be  refreshed  by  thek  greater 
cordiahty.  I  went  there  with  the  wish  and  hope  of  jDouring  out 
my  feelings  for  once  about  what  lay  nearest  to  my  heart.  Ever 
since  I  have  written  to  you  about  this  kind-hearted  family, 
however,  I  have  complained  to  you  of  their  reseiwe  as  to  those 
communications  in  which  the  heart  expands.  It  is  quite  a 
national  trait  not  to  dwell  upon  what  concerns  us  personally, 
upon  what  fills  our  heart ;  and  it  is  as  unnatural  to  them  to 
hear  me  speak  of  the  topics  upon  which  I  am  feeling  strongly, 
as  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  themselves.  How  I  shall  bless 
the  time  when  tliis  constraint  will  be  over, — when  in  my  own 
land,  with  you  and  our  friends,  even  by  virtue  of  our  national 
usages,  I  shall  listen  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  not 
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as  a  mere  piece  of  news,  but  as  a  communication  to  which 
I  have  a  right,  and  be  as  sure  of  a  welcome  when  I  lay  open  my 
own  heart !  I  am  far  from  attributing  it  to  coldness  in  these 
good  people.  It  is  altogether  national,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  every  one  I  have  known  here,  whatever  their  rank  or 
calling,  learning,  or  sex.  Hence,  also,  tediousness  is  seldom 
utterly  banished  from  social  intercourse.  It  has  quite  sm-prised 
me,  for  example,  that  if  you  meet  a  person  in  whose  family 
some  one  has  been  taken  ill,  he  will  hardly  allude  to  it, 
beyond  a  short  answer  to  your  inquuies,  or  speak  of  it  with 
any  feeling.  In  this  way,  it  must  be  allowed,  people  may  easily 
be  independent  of  each  other.  I  beheve  firmly  that  the 
Scotts  love  their  cliildren, — that  Playfair  is  a  good  father ; 
and  yet  the  former  only  speak  of  them  because  they  have 
them  ydih  them  in  the  evenings  (which  is  saying  much 
here),  and  the  boys  themselves  make  theii"  presence  known  ; 
the  latter  behaves  exactly  as  if  his  boy  were  not  in  the  room. 
So  far  from  inviting  me  to  speak  of  my  connexions,  so  far 
from  Mr.  Scott  maldng  any  inquiries  as  to  my  father's 
position  (though  he  is  nevertheless  as  much  attached  to  him 
as  possible),  they  have  met  every  attempt  on  my  part  to  talk 
to  them  upon  these  subjects,  with  a  silence,  wliich  admits  of 
no  other  explanation,  than  that  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  say 
much  about  such  tilings.  They  have  never  once  asked  after 
my  mother  and  sister !  My  friends  I  have  only  been  able  to 
mention  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  literature ;  for 
example,  Jacobi.  Though  probably  good  Mrs.  Scott  may  see 
danger  to  religion  and  the  church  in  all  such  philosophical 
personages. 

LXIII. 

Edinburgh,  10th  August,  1799. 

I  must  really  now  begin  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
doing  with  myself  smce  I  last  wrote  ;  how  I  came  to  leave 
Edinburgh,  what  I  was  about  m  the  country  when  I  wrote  to 
you,  and  how  it  happens  that  I  am  here  again.  I  cannot 
give  you  all  the  details  now,  but  will  send  you  all  the  missing 
particulars  in  my  next. 

h  2 
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I  was  very  unwell  the  day  before  C.'s  lectures  concluded, 
and  the  day  itself.  In  this  condition  I  went  to  the  lecture, 
with  which  my  whole  connexion  with  the  University  is 
brought  to  a  close.  He  hastened  to  conclude,  as  I  had 
expected.  I  waited  to  the  end  in  order  at  last  to  bind  the 
Proteus  to  an  interview.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  we  got  mto 
conversation.  He  said  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  his 
little  estate,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him.  A  more  inviting 
opportmiity  could  not  have  offered,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  him.  There  is  quite  a  swarm  of  acquaintance  and 
visitors  round  him,  for  he  has  the  dangerous  merit  of  making 
himself  interesting  to  his  friends.  On  the  road,  and  in  the 
country,  I  could  have  him  to  mj'self.  He  only  spoke  of  a  few 
days,  and  this  accorded  with  my  wishes.  We  had  very  stormy 
weather  on  our  journey.  The  occasion  of  his  trip  was  a  fau"  in 
the  town  of  Kinross.  His  country-house  is  a  little  old  cottage, 
which  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  ;  small  and  neat. 
UnhappHy,  some  one  was  there  ah-eady  waitmg  for  him,  and 
thus  our  first  evening  was  almost  lost.  I  comforted  myself 
with  thinking  of  the  next  day,  w^hen  I  could  ride  with  him  to 
the  town,  and  then  on  our  return  be  with  him  for  some  days. 

At  breakfast  time,  C.  began  to  beg  me  to  await  his  return 
here ;  he  should  be  back  in  one  or  two  days,  and  mean- 
while I  could  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  farm,  as  I  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  do. 
Besides,  he  would  give  me  an  introduction,  of  which  I  could 
avail  myself  during  his  absence,  to  a  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  the  direction  of  some  interesting 
works.  I  should  have  enough  to  learn ;  and  besides,  there 
were  plenty  of  books  for  me.  One  easily  beheves  what 
one  wishes.  I  staid  behind.  At  first  I  enjoyed  my  soHtude 
very  much.  I  sauntered  about,  read  a  good  deal,  indulged 
in  my  oAvn  thoughts,  looked  about  me,  observed  much ;  the 
children  were  my  society,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  win  their  love  with  the  trifles  which  attract  at  their  inno- 
cent age.  The  poor  children  had  lost  their  mother,  of  whom 
her  friends  speak  in  unusually  high  terms.  Her  remem- 
brance, too,  lives  undimmed  in  his  heart.    But  though  these 
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poor  children  are  left  very  much  to  themselves,  it  is  deUght- 
ful  to  see  how  kind  and  loving  they  are  with  each  other. 

The  weather  had  now  become  a  downright  tempest,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  quit  the  house.  Meanwhile,  day  after 
day  passed,  and  my  friend  did  not  come.  My  patience  and 
good  temper  gave  way.  I  knew  C.  too  well  to  ascribe  it  to 
an  intentional  sHght  on  liis  part.  When  the  weather  cleared, 
I  found  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  recommended 
me,  was  no  longer  at  home. 

At  length,  yesterday,  I  came  back  in  an  ill  humour.  My 
first  errand  was  to  my  truant  friend.  I  have  not  room  to 
tell  you  to-day  how  he  came  to  break  his  word.  I  do  not 
love  liim  the  less  for  it.     Our  interview  was  full  of  emotion. 

LXIV. 

Edinburgh,  13th  Augmt,  1799. 

....  I  will  not  put  off  telling  you  what  prevented 
C.  from  fulfilling  his  promise.  It  is  really  an  unhappy 
affair,— an  approacliing  marriage,  not  as  yet  made  public, 
which  he  has  resolved  on  against  his  inclination,  in  order 
to  provide  care  and  education  for  his  children.  He  told 
me  this  candidly  himself.  I  should  tremble  for  the  con- 
sequences, were  not  the  poor  women  here  so  accustomed 
to  neglect,  that  no  doubt  his  wife  will  expect  nothing  beyond 
respect.  Attention  she  certainly  will  not  receive.  Amuse- 
ment, and  everything  that  can  fan  the  flame  of  his  tempera- 
ment, is  a  necessary  to  liim,  and  thereby  he  trifles  away  a 
great  part  of  the  respect  (for  every  one  that  knows  him  must 
love  him),  which  is  really  his  due.  Still  I  assure  you  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best  men  I  know  here,  only 
he  should  not  have  been  born  in  this  country. 

LXV. 

Bolton  in  East  Lothian,  19iA  August,  1799. 

....  Tliis  last  week  has  already  brought  with  it  more 
pleasure  than  the  monotonous  months  I  spent  in  the  city. 
The  rare  enjoyment  of  finding  my  expectations  surpassed, 
and,  what  is  far  more,   the   simple  heartiness  with   which 
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I  was  received  by  people,  with  whom  I  could  exchange 
respect  in  the  first  hour,  has  given  me  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  nation,  and  a  likmg  for  it,  which  nothing  before  had 
called  out.  I  can  now  return  with  the  conviction  of  having 
obtained  a  reaUy  correct  view  of  the  country,  and  with  a 
just  and  cordial  love  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

LXVI. 

Douglas,  Tuesday. 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday  evening  by  the  household 
arrangements  of  my  good  hosts 

In  Haddington,  the  chief  towTi  of  this  county,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  acquaintance  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  was 
waiting  for  me,  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  the  son  of  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  had  passed  a  year  to  learn  farming. 
I  expected  to  see  a  sturdy,  jolly-looking  rustic  ;  I  was  lialf- 
abashed  when  a  mild,  refined  young  man  entered  tlie  room, 
whose  manners  would  have  qualified  him  to  appear  in  the 
most  polished  ch'cles.  We,  of  the  book-world,  are  apt  to 
fancy  that  a  farmer  or  an  artist  will  not  pay  much  attention 
to  us,  if  we  seem  inclined  to  meddle  ^^ith  the  details  of  liis 
caUing,  but  probably  only  laugh  at  us  in  his  sleeve.  Mr. 
Adam  Bogun  testified  by  his  whole  behaviour  that  he 
felt  otherwise,  and  was  smcerely  glad  to  see  his  unusual 
visitor.  A  German  tourist  was  to  him  as  new  an  object,  as 
a  farmer  from  the  most  liighly  cultivated  district  in  Scotland 
was  to  me.  I  soon  conceived  a  warm  interest  in  him,  and 
felt  convinced  that  he  would  grudge  no  pains  to  oblige  me. 
Pleasure  beamed  in  his  countenance  Avhen  he  was  able  to 
show  me  a  kindness,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  given  me 
a  pleasure,  or  that  I  took  an  interest  in  his  circumstances 
and  his  family  ;  and  when  we  parted,  the  tears  stood  m  his 
eyes.  As  the  weather  on  Saturday  was  so  boisterous  that 
travelHng  was  out  of  the  question,  I  willingly  remamed  with 
him.  Before  the  morning  was  over,  we  were  no  longer 
strangers,  and  we  sat  together  alone  by  the  fire,  wliich  the 
horrible  weather  rendered  necessary,  chatting  so  familiarly, 
or  employing  ourselves  with  so  Httle  restraint,  that  my  sj^irits 
were  not  cast  down  by  the  gloomy  prospect  of  having  to 
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make  my  torn-  in  such  weather.     As  acquamtanceship  iii  the 
country  does  not  proceed  at  such  a  sleepy  pace  as  in  the 
town,    where  you  have    only  too  much  of  it,  the   weather 
did  not   prevent  a  neighbom*   from   coming  to   spend  the 
evening,  though  he  lived  a  mile  off.     He  was  likewise  an 
excellent  yoimg  man,  and  had  more  education  than  my  other 
young  friend ;  had  seen  more  of  the  world  too  ;  but  he  was 
such  a  fanatic  in  politics,  that  for  several  years  he  had  for- 
gotten liis  own  busmess,  and  even  now  injures  his  peace  and 
character  with  his  foolish  notions.     I  must  pass  over  the 
Smiday  that  I  spent  iu  his  house  (for  the  weather  stiU  pre- 
vented me  from  continuing  my  journey),  where   I   met   a 
curious    adventm'er,    whose  loquacity  overpowered   us  all; 
but   did   not   prevent  my  accepting  his   invitation   to  call 
upon   him.      On    INIonday  I  went   with   my  worthy   young 
friend   Bogun  to  see  his  father.     The  okl  man  had  risen 
by  his  own  exertions,  from  a  very  humble  origin  to  consider- 
able opulence.     His  manners  are  stiU  pretty  much  those  of 
the  class  to  which  he  at  first  belonged,  but  with  all  their 
excellences,    and  natural  good   breeding  characterized  liis 
family.     A  very  different  reception  awaited  me  at  the  house 
of  a  man  of  noble  birth,  a  Mr.  Buchan  Hepburn,  to  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  high  recommendation.     Whether  it  was 
that  he  looked  down  on  my  companion,   Bogmi,  and  there- 
fore on  me,  or  that  he  did  not  choose  to  insult  with  our 
presence  a  party  of  noble  guests  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner,  he  began  immediately  to  tell  us  in  very  plam  terms 
that  he  had  scarcely  any  time  to  spare  for  us,  on  account 
of  this  party ;  he  would  show  us  his  fields,  but  must  hurry 
thi'ough  them.     I  hastened  awaj'^  from  him,  taking  leave  of 
Bogun  also,  to  Sii'  Jolm  MmTay,  of  KuMand's  HiU,  a  country 
gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  had  given  me  an  mtroduction. 
I  was  received  by  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking,  elderly  man, 
in  a  room  filled  with  books  and  papers,  so  that  it  looked  like 
the  study  of  a  scholar.     He  left  me  in  no  doubt  that  he 
placed  fuU  faith  in  liis  friend's  recommendation.     He  con- 
ducted me  to  his  family,   who  were  assembled  in   a   very 
handsome  dining-room ;  a  mother,  and  four  daughters,  very 
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near  in  age,  the  youngest  a  child  who  had  done  gi'owing,  the 
eldest  just  attained  to  the  graAity  of  womanhood.  I  told 
them  at  once  of  the  reception  I  had  previously  met  with, 
which  did  not  surprise  them,  but  they  strove  with  all  zeal 
to  make  amends  for  it,  and  we  soon  got  into  a  very  animated 
and  familiar  conversation. 

I  have  told  you  how  very  much  the  two  sexes  keep  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  in  tliis  countrj'',  when  they  meet  in 
parties  in  the  towns,  and  how  scrupulously  every  appearance 
of  intimacy  is  avoided.  Here,  German  manners  were  in 
fashion,  and  the  young  ladies  were  as  artlessly  friendly  as  if 
they  had  learnt  of  you  and  yom*  sisters,  that  it  is  a  narrow- 
minded  prejudice  to  refuse  ordinary  confidence,  and  marks  of 
sympathy  in  conversation,  because  a  stranger  happens  to  be 
a  man.  Only  one  of  the  number  was  good-looking.  Beauty 
is  extremely  rare  in  Scotland.  This  one  and  the  eldest  dis- 
played much  intelligence  and  a  careful  education.  What  their 
father  has  accomi)lished  on  his  farm  exceeded  ever}i;hing 
that  I  have  yet  seen.  I  had  never  met  with  any  garden  so 
carefully  tended,  so  well  laid  out,  or  so  cleverly  managed. 
All  this  has  been  done  without  the  prospect  of  bequeathing 
it  to  his  children,  and  for  an  avaricious  landlord.  He  had 
raised  the  produce  of  his  fields  four-fold  in  thirteen  years, 
brought  every  thing  from  a  neglected  condition  to  the  highest 
cultivation,  planted  hedges,  diked  in  a  strip  of  land,  and 
has  now  only  got  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  state.  His 
lease  is  for  thirty  years.  He  has  brought  up  his  two  sons  to 
agriculture ;  put  one  in  charge  of  two  outlying  farms,  and 
the  other  is  learning  under  his  own  eye.  They  are  all  very 
busy  in  their  home  duties,  and  happy  with  each  other.  They 
would  all  please  you,  even  the  somewhat  rough  mother; 
for  if  she  transgresses  the  rules  of  polished  society,  she  does 
it  with  so  much  good-humour  that  you  can  only  laugh.  She 
smokes  her  pipe,  laughs  at  it  herself,  but  is  not  ashamed  of 
it,  for  as  she  says,  "it  is  no  sin,"  and  seems  to  enjoy  exist- 
ence more  than  most  people.  I  meant  to  have  left  the  next 
day,  but  I  staid.  We  parted  with  the  promise  to  meet  again. 
Against  that  time  Murray  will  write  out  a  set  of  rules  and 
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experiments  for  me,  and  engaged  me  in  return  to  wiite  him 
an  account  of  our  methods  of  agriculture,  at  some  future 
period.  I  have  really  learnt  much  more  of  these  matters  than 
you  would  suppose.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  agricul- 
tm-al  economy  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  should 
be  able  to  apply  what  I  have  learnt  on  another  soil.  By 
the  end  of  next  week  I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  again. 

LXVIL 

Edinburgh,  31st  August,  1799. 

....  It  would  scarcely  be  i)ossible,  perhaps,  for  a  large 
agricultural  population  to  earn  for  themselves  a  more 
respectable  character  in  their  calling,  than  that  which 
belongs  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through 
which  I  travelled.  True  insight  into  their  business,  activity, 
intelligence,  and  an  unblemished  reputation  are  the  charac- 
teristics, I  really  believe,  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
farmers  ;  and  many  of  them  possess  a  number  of  very  good 
books,  are  fond  of  reading,  and  speak  as  well  as  the  towns- 
folk (the  Scotch,  indeed,  in  general,  do  not  speak  well). 
Public-houses,  or  hotels,  in  which  our  country  people  clegi'ade 
themselves,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  widely  separated  vil- 
lages, or  in  towns.  For  the  villages  are  almost  every  where 
broken  up,  and  this  of  itself  keeps  the  labom*ers  from  social 
excesses,  as  they  live  round  the  farmstead  in  little  cottages, 
consisting  of  one  room,  which  is  at  once  their  cooking,  living, 
and  sleeping  room.  The  object  of  their  aspiration  is  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation,  the  manners,  and  the  comforts  of  a  respect- 
able station.  They  spend  a  great  deal  upon  their  houses,  and 
often  upon  their  gardens,  however  short  a  time  they  have 
them  in  their  possession. 

If  I  were  a  landlord  here,  I  should  not  make  much  profit, 
for  it  seems  to  me  an  unjustifiable  thing  to  drive  away  such 
people,  by  over-exaction,  from  the  soil  wliich  they  have  done 
so  much  to  improve  and  embellish ;  and  it  has  excited  my 
indignation  to  see  that  this  is  not  at  aU  taken  into  account. 
Certainly  one  would  be  far  from  desiring  that  a  whole  nation 
should  resemble  them,  or  seriously  wishing  to  take  up  one's 
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abode  among  them.  Still  the  first  might  not  be  so  bad  after 
all,  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  should  only  find  in  the  long 
run,  that  we  had  not  chosen  the  better  part,  if  we  adopted 
theii'  tone  in  all  things.  The  number  of  their  ideas  is 
limited,  and  it  is  inevitable  but  that  many  things  should  be 
perfectly  indifferent  to  them,  which  stir  our  whole  hearts ; 
that  they  should  have  an  inordinate  amount  of  phlegm. 
I  even  feel  myself  that  my  stay  here,  and  my  occupation 
with  the  things  of  daily  life,  has  made  me  Hable  to  the 
contagion,  and  therefore  should  not  Avish  to  be  the  associate 
of  these  very  worthy  men  for  any  length  of  time.  Perhaps 
it  has  done  me  a  little  harm  abeady ;  perhaps  it  is  with  the 
dwelling  on  the  things  of  common  life,  as  with  the  composition 
of  the  au'  that  we  breathe,  the  life-givmg  part  of  which,  when 
pure,  seems  to  be  only  fit  for  another  world,  and  would 
consume  our  life  here. 

LXVIII. 

AFTER  HIS  RETURN  FROM  ENGLAND. 
TO  AMELIA. 

Copenhagen,  18th  April,  1800. 
....  Schimmelman  and  others  vnR  see  that  a  suitable 
salary  is  attached  to  the  places  they  are  endeavouring  to  get 
for  me.  Every  thing  is  dear,  certainly,  very  dear,  but  I  am 
in  no  anxiety.  We  both  like  a  simple  way  of  life,  and  do  not 
seek  or  require  amusements.  Shelter,  food,  fire,  clothing, 
and  joyful  love  will  make  our  all.  We  shaU  enjoy  a  fine 
day  in  the  fields  as  much  as  in  a  country  house.  Sophocles 
and  Homer  will  be  our  substitute  for  the  theatre;  and 
the  absence  of  visitors  will  not  bring,  but  prevent  weariness 
and  ennui.  The  Eeventlows,  Bernstorflf,  the  Kantzaus,  the 
Kunzens,  the  Desaugiers  are  all  very  friendly. 

T  VTy 

26th  April,  1800. 

....  Mydarling  Amelia,  I  rejoice  in  my  good  fortune  with 
feelings  which  are  not  unworthy  of  your  love.  It  is  now,  not 
only  a  duty,  but  my  most  pressing  necessity,  to  keep  all  my 
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powers  on  the  stretch  here,  (where  there  are  so  many  exam- 
ples to  hire  me  to  indolence  of  mind  and  lukewarmness  of 
heart,)  and  to  walk  circumspectly  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  I  bless  the  eera  that  will  end  this  busy  yet 
unsettled  hfe.  Idleness  and  aimless  occupation  will  hence- 
forth be  no  longer  possible,  and  with  my  intellect  calm  and 
strong, — with  the  consciousness  of  capacity  for  action,  and  of 
being  equal  to  my  own  requirements, — that  sense  of  life,  on 
whose  intensity  depends  the  practice  of  all  that  is  right  and 
noble,  will  awake  once  more  with  youthful  vigour.  A 
consciousness  of  love  and  warmth  will  be  shed  over  each 
moment,  that  will  make  toil  a  pleasure.  A  life  in  the 
spu'it ;  the  only  life  in  which  I  can  be  quite  hapj)y,  but  in 
wliicli  I  may  be  more  so  than  most. 

LXX. 

29th  April,  1800. 

....  Many  considerations  have  been  suggested  to  me  by 
what  you  tell  me  about  the  relation  between  parents  and 
children,  in  certain  famihes  of  your  acquaintance.  What  a 
glorious  tiling  is  that  true  equahty,  when  it  is  unbroken  by 
pride,  self-erected  barriers,  and  the  love  of  ruHng  on  the  one 
side  !  It  might  so  well  subsist  between  parents  and  children, 
and  then  their  mutual  relation  would  rest  on  a  sure  and 
lasting  basis.  But,  generally,  parents  are  more  inclined  to 
make  their  children  minister  to  their  own  vanity,  than  to  be 
moderate  in  their  demands  upon  them,  to  keep  them  unex- 
acting  on  their  side,  and,  if  possible,  inspire  a  sense  of  their 
own  superiority,  without  attempting  to  keep  their  children 
under  midue  restraint. 

As  regards  our  affairs,  our  income  will  be  very  limited  at 
first ;  but  afterwards  it  will  depend  on  my  own  exertions  to 
make  it  an  ample  one.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  has 
already  expressed  to  Schimmelman  his  intention  of  offering 
me  the  Greek  professorship  if  it  should  fall  vacant.  But,  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  the  prospects  are  better  in  pubHc 
life.  However,  we  wiU  not  trouble  ourselves  with  these 
considerations  at  present.     We  will  content  ourselves  with 
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our  lot,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  distui'bed  by  the  fears, 
which  Baggesen  and  others  of  my  acquaintance  think  to  ex- 
cite, when  they  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  here  under 
1500  thalers  a  year.*  I  am  quite  convmced  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  complaints  and  apprehensions  which  I  have 
so  often  to  listen  to  from  others.  I  know  what  \sdll  make  us 
happy,  and  what  we  can  renounce  without  a  painful  effort,  or 
longing  wishes.  Where  love  is  the  animating  principle  there 
are  no  dark  moments  of  this  kind.  I  look  at  our  dear  Moltkes 
in  the  beginning  of  their  married  life 

*  E(iual  to  about  255?. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NIEBUHR'S  MARRIAGE  AND  OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  COPENHAGEN 

FROM  1800  TO  1806. 

In  May,  1800,  Niebuhr  returned  to  Holstein  and 
married ;  in  June  he  took  his  wife  to  Copenhagen,  and 
entered  on  his  double  official  duties  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  young  couple  were  in  the  highest  degree  happy 
in  each  other.  Niebuhr  writes  thus  to  Madame 
Hensler  in  the  month  of  August :  "  Amelia's  heavenly 
disposition,  and  more  than  earthly  love,  raise  me  above 
this  world,  and,  as  it  were,  separate  me  from  this  life. 

"  A  life  of  full  employment,  combined  with  serenity 
of  mind,  which  we  shall  secure  by  rigidly  maintaining 
our  seclusion,  protects  and  heightens  the  capacity  for 
happiness.  Happiness  is  a  poor  word  :  find  a  better  ! 
Even  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  business  contribute  to 
the  calm  self-approval,  which  to  me  is  the  essential 
condition  of  enduring  happiness.  Amelia's  cheer- 
fulness, her  contentment  with  her  lot,  untroubled  by 
any  wish  for  something  beyond  it,  afford  me  as  heartfelt 
joy  as  the  contrary  would  give  me  pain.  Her  presence 
and  conversation  keep  my  heart  at  rest  and  my  mind 
healthy.  Thus  I  am  gradually  recovering  from  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  in  past  times  by  the  delusions 
and  contradictions  of  the  world." 
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Harmonizing  in  all  their  tastes,  their  lives  flowed 
on  calmly  and  quictl}^ ;  they  occasionally  mixed  in 
fashionable  society  at  the  houses  of  Count  Schim- 
melman,  and  a  few  others,  but  beyond  that  only 
joined  in  small  parties  of  intimate  friends.  When 
Niebuhr  was  not  engaged  in  his  official  duties,  he 
returned  to  his  favourite  classic  authors.  His  wife 
entered  warmly  into  all  that  interested  him.  In  the 
evenings  he  often  related  stories  to  her  from  the  ancient 
writers,  or  read  aloud  to  her,  or  looked  over  with  her 
what  he  had  himself  been  writing. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  University  of 
Kiel  oflxired  him  a  professorship.  Ho  dcchned  it  for 
the  present  ;  partly  because  he  thought  it  would  be 
ungrateful  to  Schimmelman  to  resign  his  situation 
so  soon  ;  partly  because  he  feared  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unbecoming  mark  of  partiality  if  lie 
were  thus  preferred  to  older  men  ;  partly  because 
he  really  enjoyed  many  branches  of  his  present  oc- 
cupation. He  saw  that  he  was  of  use,  and  his  merits 
were  recognized  l)y  his  supeiiors. 

In  September  he  heard  through  Madame  Hensler 
of  F.  Leopold  Stolberg's  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
which  caused  so  much  excitement  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  The  purity  of  Stolberg's  motives  for  this 
change  is  beyond  a  doubt.  His  natural  cast  of  mind 
was  deeply  pious.  The  rationalism,  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  shocked 
and  pained  him  to  the  last  degree  ;  and,  believing  that 
there  existed  no  elements  of  regeneration  within  its 
pale,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  church,  which 
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at  least  atVorded  more  satisra.ction  to  his  dovotional 
feelings.  By  this  step  he  not  only  saorilieed  many 
advantages  for  his  family,  bnt  lost  tlu^  friendshij)  of 
several  of  those  to  whom  ho  was  most  warmly  attached, 
especially  Voss  and  Jacohi,  who  carried  their  expres- 
sions of  eensnre  to  actnal  bitterness.  Voss  in  })articnlar 
continned  his  attacks  npon  him  for  many  years  ;  so  late 
as  IS!  7  lie  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Wie  V.  L. 
Stolberg  unfrei  goworden  ist."*  Niebulu-did  not  juslifv 
Stol berg's  change  ;  it  grieved  him  decj)ly  ;  ho  r(\gard(Ml 
it  as  the  aberration  of  a  tendency  in  itself  beautiful  and 
noble  :  but  he  was  able  to  transport  hiuiself  into  Stol- 
berg's  point  of  view,  and  was  convinced  that  no  unworthy 
motive  could  ha\t'  actuated  hiiu,  which  alone  would 
have  warranted  the  harsh  treatment  he  i(>ceived  from 
many  of  his  friends.  Therefore,  nnicli  as  Niebuhr  was 
attached  to  Voss  and  Jacobi,  he  could  not  a,t  ail  a.p|)rovo 
of  their  conduct  in  this  instance,  which  was  indeed 
often  a  source  of  regret  to  him,  the  moi-e  so  as  the 
form  of  Cath()licisn\  which  Stolberg  had  adopted  by  no 
means  rendered  him  illiberal  tow^ards  his  Ti-otestant 
friends,  nor  detached  his  syjupathies  fron»  tlu^  sincerely 
pious  among  them. 

Niebuhr  was  intending  at  this  time  to  take  \\\)  the 
study  of  Grecian  history  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  write 
an  account  of  the  various  constitutious  auioug  the 
Greeks.  This  was  a  design  he  had  cherished  for  many 
years,  indeed  almost  from  his  boyhoo<l.  But  his  studies 
were  to  some  extent  interru])ted  by  the  ill  health  of  his 
wife,  who  suffered  long  and  severely   from  a  comjilaiut 


•  Unw  l'\  li.  StiilluT''  bonuiio  a  hIiivo. 
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in  the  eyes,  during  wliicli  time  most  of  liis  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  trying  to  amuse  her.  They  passed  this 
winter  with  no  other  drawback  to  their  quiet  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  life's  purest  pleasures.  But  the 
spring  of  1801  brought  with  it  threatening  storms. 

It  is  well  known  how  deeply  the  English  government 
considered  itself  aggrieved  by  the  armed  neutrahty  of 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe, — how  acts  of  hostility 
were  practised  on  the  Danish  vessels,  and  even  on  the 
colonies,  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  and 
how  at  last,  in  March,  1801,  Nelson  and  Parker 
appeared  in  the  Sound,  and  proclaimed  war  at  the 
moment  of  attack.  Niebuhr  watched  the  gradual 
approach  of  this  calamity,  and  witnessed  the  attack  and 
the  bombardment.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  sympathies,  will  be  seen  by  the 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  Madame  Hensler.  After 
this  mournful  episode,  this  year  elapsed  without  any 
alteration  in  Niebuhr's  circumstances  and  occupations. 
In  the  summer  of  1802,  he  and  his  wife  visited  their 
friends  in  Holstein,  who  all  rejoiced  to  see  the  happi- 
ness and  serenity  which  beamed  in  his  looks.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ease,  pleasure, 
and  success  ;  the  sciences  were  a  recreation  to  him  in 
his  leisure  hours,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  affection  of 
his  wife  afforded  a  satisfaction  and  repose  to  his  heart, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  gloom  or  vexation  to  take 
any  lasting  hold  on  him,  although  with  the  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  nature  he  could  not  always  avoid  passing 
annoyances. 

During  the    winter     of   1802-3,     Niebuhr    studied 
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Arabic  with  great  zeal,  and  surprised  his  father  on  his 
birthday  with  the  translation  of  a  part  of  Elwakidi's 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Asia  under  the  first  Kaliphs, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  hbrary  of  Copenhagen.  As 
he  soon  after  became  engaged  in  new  and  more 
extended  official  occupations,  time  failed  him  for  the 
continuance  of  this  work,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  the 
intention  of  completing  it,  for  many  years,  and  preserved 
the  manuscript  with  that  view.  He  also  gave  several 
lessons  a  week  during  this  winter,  (for  which  he  received 
no  remuneration,)  on  historical  and  philological  subjects, 
to  a  nephew  of  Count  Schimmelman's,  and  two  other 
young  men,  sons  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  sent  by  the  Danish 
government  into  Germany,  to  transact  some  financial 
business  which  obliged  him  to  visit  Hamburgh,  Leipsic, 
Frankfort,  and  Cassel.  His  wife  accompanied  him.  On 
their  way  home  they  spent  some  weeks  in  Holstein. 

On  Niebuhr's  return  to  Copenhagen,  Count  Schim- 
melman  informed  him  that  he  was  destined  to  a  more 
important  office.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  subject  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  Hensler,  written  in  October  :  "  On 
my  return,  I  heard  from  Count  Schimmelman  news  of 
some  importance  to  me.  My  colleague  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  going  to  resign  his  post,  and  his  duties  are 
to  be  transferred  to  me,  but  without  any  alteration  of 
my  title  or  salary.  .  .  .  My  work  will  be  considerably 
augmented  by  it,  which  I  am  glad  of,  for  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  abihty  to  work  grows  with 
the  number  of  things  one  has  to  get  through.  I  do  not 
fear  that  it  will  prevent  me,  at  least  in  the  long  run, 
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from  pursuing  those  studies  which  are  my  dehght  and 
my  mental  ahment." 

The  duties  of  his  new  office  were  very  onerous  ;  but 
as  he  had  great  aptitude  in  learning  business,  and  could 
seize  the  details  of  a  subject  almost  at  a  glance,  he 
worked  at  once  with  great  ease  and  great  certainty. 
Thus  he  still  found  leisure  for  scholastic  pursuits.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1803  : 
"  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  before  at  particular  times, 
but  never  for  a  constancy.  And  I  must  look  forward 
to  its  being  the  same  for  some  years  to  come.  If  I  can 
but  keep  my  health,  there  will  still  be  time  left  for  those 
occupations  which  most  deserve  our  preference,  though 
we  may  learn  to  like  any  that  tax  our  powers  enough. 
There  is  a  reward  for  a  man  engaged  in  active  public 
life,  which  I  am  now  reaping,  viz.,  a  fair  fame,  and  a 
position  that  commands  the  confidence  even  of  the 
unlearned  among  my  fellow-citizens.  Hence  my  em- 
ployments become  a  positive  pleasure  to  me.  The  most 
intricate  grow  easy,  and  I  can  get  through  them  in 
a  very  short  time.  ...  I  am  at  work  on  a  treatise,  as 
I  wrote  you  before  in  few  words.  Its  subject  is  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  public  domains,  their  distribution, 
colonization,  agrarian  laws,  &c.  It  is  an  interesting 
question,  and  I  think  I  have  taken  a  more  accurate 
view  of  it,  than  has  been  reached  before.  I  used  to 
busy  myself  with  such  questions  when  I  was  still  at 
Kiel.  I  wish  I  were  as  free  from  worldly  care,  and  as 
open  to  new  impressions  now  as  I  was  then  ;  but  how 
much  that  has  happened  since  that  time  has  turned  out 
better  than  I  ventured  to  hope." 
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Niebuhr's  colleague,  Obelay,  died  in  January,  1804; 
he  was  the  First  Director  of  the  Bank,  and  practically 
the  only  acting  member  of  the  Directory.     His  office 
was  immediately  transferred  to  Niebuhr,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  East  India  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  affairs  of  which  had  fallen 
into  confusion  ;   and  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Commission  for  the  Affairs  of  Barbary,  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  acted  as  secretary.     His  official 
standing  and  his  income  were  considerably  raised  by 
these  changes.     The  amount  of  his  labour  was  now 
much  increased,  particularly  by  business  connected  with 
the  commercial  world,  and  the  credit  and  circulation  of 
the  paper  currency.     The  soundness  of  his  views  and 
the  judiciousness  of  his  measures  were  generally  recog- 
nised, and  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
was  so  universally  approved,   that  his  subsequent  de- 
parture from  his  native   country  was  the    subject  of 
general  and  lasting  regret.    He  was  not  merely  respected 
by  his  subordinates  in  office,  on  account  of  his  sagacity, 
industry,  and  rigid  integrity,  but  really  loved  by  them 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfare.     Many  of  them 
shed  tears  when  he  took  his  leave  of  them. 

Even  at  this  busy  period,  he  never  quite  lost  sight  of 
his  favourite  studies,  or  forsook  them  entirely  for  more 
than  a  short  time  together.  The  mornings,  from  ten 
to  three,  or  four,  were  usually  spent  at  his  various 
offices,  or,  on  foreign  post  days,  on  the  exchange.  Then 
came  the  drawing  up  of  reports,   the  large  business 

M  2 
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correspondence  and  the  necessary  verbal  communica- 
tions with  other  officials.  When  he  returned  home  at 
night  after  all  this  he  was  often  exhausted  both  in  body 
and  mind;  but  if  he  got  engaged  at  once  in  an  interest- 
ing book  or  conversation,  he  was  soon  refreshed,  and 
would  then  study  till  late  at  night.  Ancient  history 
formed  the  principal  part  of  his  reading  at  this  time, 
but  he  did  not  overlook  the  productions  of  modern 
literature.  He  hailed  with  joy  every  new  work  of 
importance,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
When  they  were  first  married,  he  used  to  read  Greek 
with  her,  but  afterwards  the  weakness  of  her  eyes  for- 
bade the  necessary  effort  on  her  part,  and  she  also 
found  the  acquisition  of  the  grammar  tedious,  and  there- 
fore gave  up  the  further  study  of  this  language  ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  he  always  found  in  her  the  fullest 
participation  in  all  that  interested  him.  Niebuhr  had 
little  intercourse  at  this  time  with  men  of  letters,  as  his 
engagements  led  him  into  a  widely  different  sphere  of 
society.  He,  however,  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with 
two  of  his  earliest  friends,  Miinter,  the  celebrated 
orientalist  and  archceologist,  who  was  at  that  time 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Copenhagen,  and  Moldenhawer, 
the  head  librarian  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen, 
and  a  distinguished  exegetical  theologian. 

The  summer  of  1804  was  a  particularly  busy  period 
for  Niebuhr.  He  writes  thus  to  Madame  Hensler  :  "  As 
far  as  regards  business,  I  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  something  towards  bringing  our  finances  to  the 
height  of  prosperity,  although,  perhaps,  not  immediately 
or  directly.     Last  winter  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  one 
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for  US.  Even  on  Sundays,  I  could  sometimes  hardly 
get  time  to  collect  my  thoughts  a  httle.  The  winter 
before,  I  used  to  cheer  and  invigorate  my  mind  with  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  Now,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  am  obhged  to  see  and  talk  with  so  many 
people ;  some  of  them  interest  me  by  their  quickness 
and  intelligence,  so  that  I  enjoy  the  time  I  spend  with 
them  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  in  the  long  run,  we 
always  find  that  where  there  is  no  bond  of  affection, 
intercourse  is  sure  to  lose  its  charm,  and  often  becomes 
wearisome."  On  the  week  days,  he  had  now  scarcely 
ever  time  for  more  than  a  little  occasional  light  reading. 
The  Sundays  he  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  his  private 
studies,  which  made  those  days  real  festivals  to  him. 
In  the  autumn  he  began  to  get  rather  more  leisure, 
which  he  employed  in  continuing  the  before-mentioned 
treatise  on  the  Roman  domains. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Austrian  calamities  at  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  which  deeply 
affected  him,  led  him  to  peruse  the  Philippics  of  Demos- 
thenes afresh.  The  similarity  of  the  position  of  Greece 
at  that  time  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  of  PhiUp's 
growing  power,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Napoleon,  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he 
translated  and  printed  the  first  Phihppic. 

Towards  the  end  of  1805,  Niebuhr  was  asked  by  a 
distinguished  Prussian  statesman,  then  visiting  Copen- 
hagen on  a  mission  from  his  Government,  whether  he 
felt  inclined  to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance.  Some  weeks  later  he  received  a 
direct   inquiry   on   the    subject   by   letter.      He   had 
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never  before  thought  of  exchanging  the  Danish  service 
for  any  other,  and  even  now  he  would  scarcely  have 
rephed  otherwise  than  by  a  direct  negative,  had  he 
not  just  at  that  time  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
intended  appointment  of  a  young  nobleman  to  a 
place  in  the  finance  department  to  which  he  thought 
that  he  had  a  prior  claim,  both  from  his  official 
standing  and  past  services,  and  also  because  it  had 
been  previously  promised  to  him,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown  Prince.  This  incident  excited 
in  him  for  the  moment  a  strong  feehng  of  irritation. 
He  thought  that  it  closed  the  door  to  any  further 
advance  in  his  public  career ;  he  looked  forward  to 
being  burdened  for  ever  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
details,  and,  what  stung  him  most  deeply,  found  himself 
slighted  in  the  very  quarter,  where  he  reckoned  with 
the  greatest  security  on  an  unprejudiced  appreciation, 
and  a  just  approval  of  his  services.  When,  therefore, 
these  proposals  were  renewed  by  Prussia,  he  felt  very 
keenly  the  contrast  between  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  abroad,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  under- 
valued at  home.  Yet  he  underwent  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  with  his  attachment  to  his  native  land,  ere  he 
could  reconcile  himself  even  in  thought  to  the  possi- 
bility of  leaving  it.  His  answer  to  the  proposition  at 
the  time  was  quite  indecisive,  "that  he  could  not 
commit  himself  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  he  did 
not  know  what  appointment  was  referred  to."  The 
winter  of  1805-6  elapsed  without  his  hearing  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject.  It  had  not  occupied  his 
mind  much  after  the  first  moment ;  and  besides,  the 
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storm  of  his  anger  had  sunk  to  rest ;  his  old  relation- 
ships had  been  renewed,  and  nothing  more  had  been 
done  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  young  man 
referred  to.  Yet,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  idea  of 
leaving  his  native  country  had  grown  less  strange  to 
him,  and  a  consideration  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
would  derive  from  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  a  release 
from  all  the  minor  details  of  business,  forced  itself 
upon  him  at  times.  Added  to  this,  the  condition  of 
the  Danish  finances,  which  had  been  much  deteriorated 
through  the  immense  military  establishments  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  a  neutral  position,  often  caused 
him  great  uneasiness.  When  therefore,  in  March,  1806, 
a  new  and  unexpected  proposal  reached  him,  to  enter 
on  the  joint  directorship  of  the  first  bank  in  Berlin, 
and  of  the  Seehandlung,*  with  the  prospect  and  promise 
of  further  promotion,  the  struggle  in  his  mind  was 
renewed.  He  communicated  the  proposal  to  Count 
Schimmelman,  who,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  lose  him, 
recognised  the  advantages  it  presented,  particularly  as 
he  could  offer  him  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Copenhagen. 
What  weighed  most  with  him  on  the  side  of  accept- 
ance, was  the  release  from  matters  of  detail,  which 
he  feared  would  permanently  weaken   the  powers  of 

*  A  privileged  commercial  company  at  Berlin,  founded  in  1772,  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  commerce,  then  in  a  very  langnisliing  condition.  The 
exclusive  possession  of  the  silk  trade  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  trade  in  wax,  was 
secured  to  it,  by  charter,  for  twenty  years.  The  capital  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
2400  shares,  of  which  the  King  had  2100,  and  only  300  were  offered  to  the  public. 
In  1793,  the  number  of  shares  was  increased  to  3000,  and  the  Seehandlung 
lost  its  monopoly  of  the  wax  trade,  but  was  allowed  to  engage  in  general 
mercantile  and  banking  operations,  and  its  creditors  were  guaranteed  by  the 
State.  It  lost  immensely  by  large  advances  made  to  the  State  in  180i,  1805, 
and  1806,  but  after  1816  gradually  retrieved  its  affairs. 
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his  mind.  In  this  post,  the  directorial  labours,  and 
the  general  guidance  and  control  of  affairs,  were  all  that 
would  devolve  upon  him. 

While  these  negotiations  were  still  pending,  Count 
Hardenberg  left  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Count  Haugwitz."^^  At  the  same  time 
rumours  got  afloat,  which  seemed  not  improbable,  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Prussia.  This  deterred 
Niebuhr  from  proceeding  with  the  negotiation,  both  on 
account  of  his  deep-rooted  aversion  to  any  connexion 
with  the  then  existing  French  government,  and  also 
the  probability  that  such  an  alliance  might  lead  to  a 
collision  between  Prussia  and  the  Northern  courts, 
including  Denmark.  He  therefore  wrote  word  to  the 
Prussian  minister  of  finance.  Von  Stein,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  native  land  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  and  while  political  relations  were  in 
such  an  uncertain  condition  ;  but  if  delay  were  possible, 
he  would  accept  the  post  when  peace  was  restored  in 
Northern  Europe.  Stein  answered  him  quite  satisfac- 
torily as  regarded  any  hostile  intentions  towards  Den- 
mark, and  allowed  him  to  delay  his  acceptance  till  he 
could  free  himself  from  his  present  engagements.  He 
now  decided  to  send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Danish 
government,  which,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  retain 
him,  was  accepted. 

Niebuhr  took  this  step  with  a  heavy  heart,  less  on 

*  Hardenberg  always  opposed  the  treaty  of  Schonbruim,  signed  by 
Haugwitz,  December  15th,  1805,  by  which  the  Prussians  agreed  to  cede 
Neufchatel,  Anspach,  and  Cleve,  in  return  for  Hanover.  After  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  France,  signed  at  Paris  on  the  15th  February,  1806,  by 
which  Prussia  entered  into  close  alliance  with  France,  Napoleon  forced  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  dismiss  Hardenberg,  whom  he  knew  to  be  opposed  to  the 
French  interest. — See  Stein's  Lebeu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 
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account  of  the  fearful  struggle  already  then  visibly 
impending  over  Prussia,  than  because  it  severed  him 
for  ever  from  his  fatherland.  Denmark  had  been  the 
cradle  of  his  infancy, — Holstein  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood ;  here  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  received  his 
education,  and  it  contained  all  who  were  dearest  to  him 
on  earth,  except  his  wife.  For  the  future  he  could  no 
longer  share  their  common  interests,  but  must  acquire 
new  ones,  which  were  as  yet  foreign  to  him.  These 
considerations  often  filled  him  with  sadness,  and  there 
were  perhaps  moments  in  which  he  would  have  retraced 
his  steps  if  he  had  given  way  to  his  feelings.  Madame 
Hensler  was  at  that  time  in  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  to 
him  and  his  wife  ;  they  parted  with  the  hope  of  soon 
meeting  again,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  much  bitterer 
parting  beyond. 

In  September,  1806,  he  left  Copenhagen.  His  friends, 
acquaintance,  and  all  with  whom  he  had  been  officially 
connected,  took  leave  of  him  with  every  token  of 
respect  and  sincere  regret  at  his  departure.  He  staid 
but  a  short  time  in  Holstein.  On  this  occasion  he 
only  visited  Meldorf,  where  all  his  relations  came  to 
meet  him  and  his  wife,  and  bid  them  a  sad  and  anxious 
farewell.  It  could  not  indeed  be  otherwise  than  anxious, 
for  every  one  was  looking  forward  with  dread  anticipa- 
tions to  the  fearful  conflict,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Europe  ;  and  their  friends  parted  from  them  with  the 
certainty  that  they  went  to  meet  this  conflict,  and  were 
about  to  be  involved  in  the  thickest  of  the  strife. 

Niebuhr  and  his  wife  were  not  less  deeply  moved  ; 
they  saw  the  whole  peril  towards  which  their  path  was 
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leading  them,  but  they  went  forward  with  the  courage 
of  resignation  that  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all,  where 
all  was  at  stake. 

Extracts  from  Niehuhr's  Letters    during   his   residence   in 
Cojjenhagen  in  the  Danish  Civil  Service.     1800 — 1806. 

LXXI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Copenhagen,  23rd  September,  1800. 
Although,  in  your  first  letter,  you  requested  us  not  to 
speak  of  Stolberg's  change  of  rehgion,  as  it  was  not  yet  made 
l^ubUc,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  Schimmelman,  Stolberg's  old  and  unalterable  friend. 
If  he  had  known  it  first,  he  would  have  spoken  of  it  to  us. 
We  happened  to  be  at  Seelust  *  on  the  very  day  your  letter 
reached  us.  Scliimmelman  was  unwell,  and  we  had  a  long 
conversation  alone.  Ameha  has  ah-eady  told  you  Avhat  he 
thinks  about  it.  Schimmelman  wiU  never  become  a  Cathohc 
himself;  but  he,  too,  finds  the  present  state  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Protestant  clergy  in  general,  most  unsatisfactory. 
Even  if  some  among  them  reaUy  beheve  what  they  deHver 
from  the  pulpit — and  if  these  tliink  about  it ;  what  sort  of  a 
faith  is  it  they  preach  ?  Can  it  satisfy  those  who  long  for  a 
lovmg  dependence  on  supernatural  objects  ?  I  am  not  so 
much  alarmed  either  about  the  intolerance  of  the  true 
mystics ;  they  never  were  intolerant  in  practice,  except 
when  they  were  irritated  by  contempt  and  iU  treatment,  and 
that  should  hardly  be  reckoned  as  intolerance.  The  unen- 
lightened bigots  are  those  whom  I  fear,  and  they  will 
always  remain  true  to  their  nature. 

LXXII. 

Copenhagen,  2ith  March,  1801. 
As  Milly's  pain  in  her  eye  has  been  worse  again,  and  is 
only  beginning  to  show  signs  of  improvement  this  morning, 
you  must  not  be  angry  at  my  exercising  a  husband's  authority 

*  Count  Schimmelman's  country-seat. 
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ill  forbidding  her  to  write,  but  be  contented  with  a  letter 
from  me.  Send  tliis  letter  on  to  our  friends,  that  they  may 
know  the  position  of  our  State. 

You  have  perhaps  heard,  by  the  last  post,  reports  of  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  English  fleet,  wliich  were  brought  by 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  just  arrived  in  the  Sound, 
and  also  from  the  island  of  Anholt.  We  did  not  like  to  send 
you  these  reports,  though  they  seemed  to  us  Hkely  to  be  true, 
and  when  they  rose  to  certainty  it  was  too  late.  On  Sunday 
night,  however,  a  despatch  came  from  Elsinore  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  fleet  had  been  seen  there  about  three 
miles  to  the  north-west,  off  Gillelye  :  there  is  a  roadstead 
there,  where  they  lay  at  anchor  the  night  before ;  but  early 
that  day  they  had  weighed  anchor,  and  were  cruising  about. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Drummond  and  the  other  negotiator, 
Vansittart,  left,  after  a  conference  in  which  a  very  insulting 
requisition  was  made  by  them,  and  refused  on  our  side,  till 
the  embargo  should  be  removed.  The  evening  before,  an 
EngUsh  frigate  had  arrived  here,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  but 
left  again  on  the  Saturday.  This  flag  shows  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  us,  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  treating  us  as  enemies.  We  have  not  yet 
exercised  the  sHghtest  hostility  against  them,  but  probably 
the  moment  is  very  near,  when  the  first  shot  will  be  fired, 
and  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  beyond  recall.  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  blood  wiU  flow  to-day  or  to-morrow,  than  that  a 
delay  will  take  place,  which  many  exjDect.  As  a  cannonade 
at  Orenburg  would  be  plainly  heard  in  the  city,  if  the  wind  is 
such  that  the  English  could  attempt  the  passage  (which  in 
that  case  they  would  certainly  succeed  in  effecting),  we  often 
listen,  to  try  if  we  can  catch  any  sounds  of  the  kind. 

Nelson's  presence  leads  us  to  think,  judging  of  him  by  his 
past  conduct,  that  a  furious  attack  wiU  be  made  upon  our 
harbour.  Others  give  credence  to  a  report  that  he  tendered 
his  advice  against  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  said,  that 
he  did  "  not  choose  to  ensnare  liimself  in  that  mouse-trap." 
People  here  are  as  inquisitive  as  they  are  ready  to  spread 
news.  The  attack  upon  our  defences  would  be  a  fearful  thing 
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for  the  town.  But  I  hope  we  should  be  able  to  sustain  it, 
for  then  we  should  reap  a  harvest  of  glory,  and  the  nation 
would  be  awakened  from  its  long  slumber  ;  though  at  a  cost, 
indeed,  that  we  should  all  long  feel.  If  the  war  is  once  pro- 
claimed, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  enemy  will  content 
himself  with  blockading  us,  shutting  us  up,  while  we  com- 
plete our  equipments,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the 
next  week  or  two  will  decide  our  fate.  I  do  not  give  you 
the  details  of  our  defences  and  preparations,  because  no  one 
can  tell  but  what  the  mails  may  be  ah-eady  in  danger.  How- 
ever, everybody  is  welcome  to  know,  that  in  the  course  of 
yesterday,  about  a  thousand  men  volunteered  to  enter  the 
service,  whereas  the  vessels  are  usually  mamied  by  im- 
pressment. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  to  be  writing  to  you  of  war  and 
armaments,  or  indeed  of  anj'thing  beyond  our  own  con- 
cerns. The  crisis  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
an}'thing  else,  especially  if  one  talks  much  about  it ;  but  it 
shall  not  so  entii-ely  fill  our  minds  as  to  prevent  us  from 
talking  to  you,  about  what  it  is  much  better  to  be  occupied 
with,  than  with  a  subject  that  merely  Idndles  anxiety,  indig- 
nation, and  malignant  passions.  We  keep  ourselves  com- 
posed, and  continue  our  emplo^anents  as  far  as  we  can,  as  if 
in  time  of  peace.  We  are  reading  the  Odyssey  m  the  first 
translation.  Milly  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  it,  since 
she  read  it  at  j'our  father's,  when  j'ou  were  both  girls 
together.  She  thoroughly  delights  in  Homer,  and  you  know 
how  beautiful  she  looks  when  she  is  pleased, — that  no  expres- 
sion becomes  her  better.  Hence  the  reading  to  her  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  likewise.  We  read  before.  La  Harpe's 
"  Melanie."  It  is  a  fine  composition ;  you,  too,  would  not 
lay  it  aside  without  emotion.  It  is  a  rare  master-piece  of 
great  simplicity. 

Milly  is  perfectly  calm ;  the  ladies  here  in  general  are  in 
great  terror.  Schimmelman  is  firm  and  full  of  courage, 
although  not  blind  to  our  danger.  You,  too,  must  all  be  of 
good  courage  about  us,  but  not  in  too  great  security,  as  if  no 
terrible  calamity   could  befall  us.      How  and  why  this   is 
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possible,  the  court  knows  perfectly,  and  I  know  it  too,  but 
cannot  write  anything  on  that  subject. 

As  long  as  the  defences  hold  good,  no  balls  can  reach  us 
in  the  "Wester  Street,  j)erhaps  not  even  bombs.  This  for 
your  consolation. 

LXXIII. 

Copenhagen,  28^^  March,  1801. 

We  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  send  an  immediate 
answer,  for  it  demands  one  with  a  voice  of  terror  to  which 
no  one  covild  be  deaf.  You  shall  have  tidings  from  me  by 
each  post,  of  everything  that  I  hear,  and  can  repeat.  This 
time,  I  have  written  all  that  relates  to  our  military  position 
in  the  enclosed  letter  to  Moltke ;  read  that.  I  am  writing 
to-day  to  my  father  and  Behrens ;  exchange  letters  with 
Behrens  also  ;  one  can  speak  and  write  of  nothing  else,  and 
yet  one  gi'ows  weary  of  writing  always  the  same  thing.  It 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  as  yet  for  Milly  to  help  me  in  my 
correspondence. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  time  with  apprehensions  about  our 

defences,  which  I  must  now  alleviate Hence  I  am 

really  in  better  spirits — better  spirits,  that  is,  as  to  the 
result ;  for  spirit  for  resistance  we  have,  and  must  have,  even 
though  we  fall,  if  we  are  not  to  disgi-ace  ourselves.  Oh  that  you 
in  Holstein  were  but  safe  !  Our  individual  lives  are  tolerably 
secure ;  and  unconcern  on  that  score,  which  would  at  other 
times  be  stupid  insensibility,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  time 
of  war.  If  we  survive  danger,  it  steels  our  courage  more 
than  anj'thing  else. 

Your  opinion  of  our  allies  is  on  the  whole  correct.  I 
never  expected  anything  else  from  them,  and  hence  it  does 
not  now  cast  me  down,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  tliis  pre-vision 
of  the  danger  in  its  full  magnitude  (your  defencelessness 
excepted).  The  King  of  Sweden  has  exliibited  himself  in  a 
very  unfavom-able  light  in  his  conference  with  our  estimable 
Crown  Prince.  Sweden  has  not  promised  her  ships  till  the 
2nd  of  April ;  she  knew  well  enough  that  this  would  be  too 
late.  The  Schonen  side  of  the  Sound  is  not  fortified,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to   close  the   Straits.     We  have 
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been  hindered  in  our  preparations  by  mistakes  and  acci- 
dents. Fearful  as  is  our  situation,  it  is  not  without  its 
good  effects.  We  have  been  awakened  from  our  sleep  ; 
experience  has  convinced  us  of  much  to  which  counsel  could 
not  draw  oiu'  attention.  No  one  behaves  more  nobly  than 
Schimmelman.  Resigned  to  the  loss  of  his  large  property 
in  the  Plantations,*  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of 
his  possessions,  resolved  not  to  expose  us  to  a  gi'eater  peril, 
in  order  to  avert  the  impending  one,  by  trusting  to  the 
chance  of  a  favourable  issue,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  and  thinks  and  speaks  with  a  dignity 
and  nobleness,  that  strengthen  the  very  peace  and  calmness  of 
mind  from  which  they  spring.  Only  one  who  sees  him  alone, 
in  a  long  conversation,  can  truly  appreciate  and  honour  him. 

The  EngUsh  are  still  at  Gillelye,  and  come  peaceably  on 
shore  to  purchase  provisions. 

I  hear  that  gun-boats  are  to  be  stationed  between  our  block- 
ships,  and  people  maintam  that  it  is  impossible  to  storm  the 
battery  on  the  island.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
defences  are  completed.     The  wind  is  westerly. 

LXXIV. 

Copenhagen,  31s<  March,  1801. 

I  must  annomice  to  you, — what  you  will  expect  to  hear — 
that  the  English  fleet  is  now  lying  as  an  enemy  before  our 
harbovu-,  where  it  cast  anchor  yesterday  morning,  about  ten 
o'clock,  having  been  favoured  by  a  north  wind  that  suddenly 
sprang  up 

I  am  too  tired,  and  have  no  time,  to  go  out  and  collect 
further   inteUigence.      Yesterday   there   was   mounting   the 

*  His  father  had  bequeathed  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  which  yielded  each 
of  his  seven  children  £4,000  to  £5,000  per  annum.  Schimmelman,  who  at 
this  time  was  fabulously  rich,  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  during  the 
convulsions  caused  by  the  wars  which  so  long  desolated  Europe,  and  sank  into 
comparative  poverty  in  his  old  age.  His  extreme  disinterestedness  was  such, 
that  he  never  sought  to  shield  himself  from  the  ruinous  commercial  crises 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  Denmark,  but  was  rather  oue  of  the  first  to 
suffer  by  them.  He  suffered  especially  by  a  contract  which  he  had  made  vsdth 
the  government,  to  supply  muskets,  and  which  he  continued  punctually  to 
fulfil,  after  he  had  found  that  it  would  be  at  a  great  loss  to  himself 
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highest  house-tops,  towers,  &c.  without  end;  then,  twice  I  had 
to  traverse  the  long  way  to  Schimmelman's  and  back  to  the 
office,  where  we  had  to  relieve  guard:  I  was  as  tired  as  a 
poor  soldier.  As  we  expected  an  attack  in  the  night,  I 
chose  to  stay  up.  Milly,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  same,  and  it  has  done  her  eyes  harm. 
She  begs  and  coaxes  till  I  give  way,  and  then  I  repent  of  it, 
because  the  consequences  are  just  what  I  anticipated. 

It  was  on  Sunday  morning  that  the  English  admiral 
announced  that  he  would  commence  hostilities. 

LXXV. 

Copenhagen,  Brd  April,  1801. 

The  report  of  our  unsuccessful  defence  will  no  doubt  have 
reached  you  before  you  receive  this  letter. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  alarm 
was  given  on  account  of  the  movements  of  the  English 
fleet.*  .... 

When,  yesterday  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
cannonade  suddenly  commenced  with  great  violence,  which 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  give  us  notice  of  what  impended, 
we  were  excited,  but  still  in  good  sj)irits.  We  had  fancied 
that  it  would  sound  much  more  terrific  when  so  close,  and 
did  not  therefore  believe  the  attack  to  be  so  furious  or  so 
general,  as  was  really  the  case.  I  went  to  my  office  to  see 
that  the  archives  were  all  packed  up.  On  the  way,  and 
v/hen  there,  I  heard  various  reports  that  two,  three,  or  more, 
English  ships  had  got  aground,  and  that  they  were  firing 
with  such  vehemence  in  order  to  escape  being  boarded. 
Meanwhile,  the  firing  went  on  with  redoubled  violence : 
towards  half-past  two  it  quite  died  aw^ay,  and  only  single  shots 
fell  from  time  to  time.  I  went  out  then  to  gain  intelligence. 
The  streets  had  become  perfectly  silent,  and  only  single  hollow 
shots  were  to  be  heard.  By  chance,  I  overheard  an  officer 
telHng  a  citizen  of  a  bomb  that  had  fallen  and  burst  by  his 
side.     At  the  next  corner,  some  people  were  crowding  forward 

*  Here  follows  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English  fleet  advanced, 
which  is  sufficiently  well  known  from  other  histories. 
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to  read  a  placard  from  the  head  of  the  poHce,  contamiiig 
du'ections  hoAV  to  act  in  case  of  a  bombardment.  I  now 
retm-n  home  considerably  startled;  I  hear  the  single  shots 
which  I  now  know  to  be  throwing  bombs.  I  go  out  again, 
go  at  last  to  Countess  Schimmelman,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  some  one  from  the  Admiralty,  and  was  fidl  of  terror. 
Soon  Count  S.  comes  with  the  tidings,  that  our  block-ships 
on  the  right  \^ing  are  annihilated.  I  had  never  before  been 
so  dismayed.  I  return  home  and  tell  Millj^  only  a  part  of 
the  calamity.  I  soon  went  back  once  more,  learnt  that  the 
arrival  of  a  cartel-ship  from  Nelson's  fleet,  was  the  cause  of 
the  sudden,  incomprehensible  silence  of  the  enemy's  guns ; 
and  then  heard  details  of  the  fight,  that  were  touching  to  the 
last  degi'ee.  The  whole  city  was  in  consternation,  and  the 
streets  deserted. 

4:th. — Since  we  have  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  able 
to  give  you  a  connected  narrative  of  the  battle,  and,  besides, 
our  situation  will  mterest  you  still  more  than  the  events  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  I  meant  to  write  to  you  yester- 
day about  the  former  in  the  first  place,  and  to  get  more 
information  about  the  latter  against  to-day.  The  regular 
history  of  the  action  you  shall  have,  as  soon  as  I  know 
enough  about  it  myself;  to-day  I  can  only  write  j'^ou  some 
unconnected  particulars.  We  cannot  deny  it, — we  are  quite 
beaten ;  our  line  of  defence  is  destroyed,  and  all  is  at  stake, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  a  chance  of  our  winning  any- 
thing,— without  our  being  able  to  do  much  injury  to  the 
enemy,  as  long  as  he  contents  himself  with  bombarding  the 
city,  or  especially  the  docks  and  the  fleet ;  because  we  have 
been  deceived  in  the  plan  of  attack. 

But  while  we  look  with  sorrowful  anxiety  on  oui-  peril, 
with  indignation  on  the  authors  of  our  mistakes,  our  spirit 
rises  at  beholding  the  unexampled  heroism  of  our  people, 
which  gives  us  a  melancholy  joy  full  of  aff"ection,  that  does 
not  indeed  comfort  us  about  the  State,  nor  suffice  to  deceive 
us  as  to  our  true  position,  yet  fills  and  warms  our  hearts, 
binds  us  closely  to  our  nation,  and  makes  us  rejoice  to 
suffer  with  it.     Such  a  resistance  was  never  seen.     Nelson 
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himself  has  confessed  that  never,  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
he  has  taken  part,  has  he  witnessed  anything  that  could  be 
compared  to  it.  His  loss  is  greater  than  at  Abonkir.  It  is 
a  battle  that  can  only  be  compared  to  ThermopylsB ;  but 
Thermopylae  too  laid  Greece  open  to  devastation 

The  appearance  of  the  city  [after  all  was  over]  was  terrible. 
Every  place  was  desolate ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  but  waggons  laden  with  goods  to  be  carried  to 
some  place  of  safety,  a  silence  as  of  the  grave,  faces  covered 
with  tears,  the  full  expression  of  the  bleeding  wound  given 
us  by  our  defeat.  The  bringing  home  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  the  wretched  scenes  that  took  place  then,  I 
can  scarcely  allude  to.  Milly  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
when  she  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  Proevesteen,* 
which  was  the  first  news  we  received.  She  was  again  over- 
powered by  her  grief  when  a  false  report  was  spread  abroad, 
that  our  defences  had  been  deserted  :  she  only  feared  a  too 
hasty,  inglorious  truce. 

The  negotiations  have  been  continued ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  anything  about  them,  except  that  nothing  had  been 
decided  yesterday,  though  Nelson  himself  was  on  shore. 
The  truce  will  last  at  least  till  to-morrow  morning.  We 
must  at  all  events  be  prepared  for  a  bombardment.  The 
worst  is,  the  Crown  batteries  can  be  held  no  longer,  and 
the  enemy  will  scarcely  expose  his  ships  of  the  line,  while  he 
can  bombard  our  docks,  fleet,  and  city.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
about  us  in  case  of  a  bombardment.  Our  house  is  in  a 
distant  quarter,  and  it  would  be  impossible  really  to  take  the 
city 

LXXVI. 

Copenhagen,  6th  Apnl,  1801. 

....  The  truce  has  been  prolonged  since  I  wrote  till  the 
present  time,  and  may  last  a  few  days  longer,  even  though 
no  arrangement  should  be  concluded ;  which,  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  pass  without  exposing  us  to  other  dangers,  must 

'*  Of  which  only  thirty   men  canae  ashore  out   of  a   ci-ew  of  between  300 

and  400  men. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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be  earnestly  desired,  when  we  reflect  calmly  on  our  position 
after  the  battle  of  the  2nd.  You  will  not  ascribe  this 
wish  to  any  motives  of  personal  fear.  Milly  is  indescribably 
calm ;  the  reverence  for  our  dead  heroes  is  ever  present  to 
elevate  our  thoughts ;  the  whole  nation  gives  us  an  example 
of  courage,  of  unmoved  self-possession,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  nobler.  Danger  is  the  best  instructress ;  you  must 
not  therefore  think  of  fear.  But  the  risk  to  which  the  fleet, 
docks,  marine  arsenal,  all  the  most  important  buildings  of 
the  city,  that  is,  of  the  whole  kingdom,  would  be  exposed  in 
case  of  a  bombardment  from  the  side  of  the  scene  of  combat, 
is  most  serious.  It  is  not  inevitable  I  know ;  we  have 
hitherto  found  by  experience,  that  the  English  bombs  are 
very  bad,  and  when  preparations  have  been  made  for  ex- 
tinguishing them,  the  devastation  caused  even  by  the  best, 
may  be  confined  within  certain  limits ;  at  least  so  we  hope. 
But  accident  may  be  against  us ;  and  where  order  and 
dexterity  must  be  our  safeguards,  I  do  not  expect  so  much 
from  our  people,  as  when  all  depends  on  Spartan  coui'age. 
We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  this ;  nor  to  the  condition  of 
the  remaining  half  of  our  defences,  which,  owing  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  their  constructor,  are  useless  now  that  the 
right  wing  is  broken — a  defect  over  wliich  I  have  many  a  time, 
since  last  summer,  fruitlessly  meditated.  Providence  has 
now  brought  us  a  man  whose  position  is  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  projects  ;  and  these  few  days  have 
certainly  been  employed  in  repairing  the  evil  as  far  as 
possible.  But  is  this  enough  ?  and  if  not,  what  slaughter 
must  be  caused  by  a  new  attack,  and  without  our  being  able 
to  revenge  ourselves  ! 

Tuesday. — The  negotiation  is  still  far  from  settled,  and  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  further  without  abusing  confidence. 

It  is  still  possible  that  a  fresh  attack  may  be  averted  ;  if 
not,  it  will  be  much  more  dreadful  for  us  in  the  city  than  the 
first.  You  may  be  certain  that  Milly  strives  to  retain  her 
self-possession.  It  is  the  sorrow  for  our  people,  and  the 
wounds  with  which  the  state  is  threatened,  that  weigh  us 
down  :  we  fear  a  violent  attack  upon  the  remains  of  our  fleet ; 
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not  so  much  a  bombardment.  O  that  they  would  content 
themselves  with  that ! 

I  am  so  depressed  that  I  cannot  now  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  battle.  As  soon  as  we  are  quiet,  you  shall 
have  it. 

Adieu,  you  best  beloved  of  our  friends  !  Shall  we  soon  be 
able  to  correspond  in  peace  again  ?  Will  not  the  time  come 
when  these  hours  will  be  scarred  over,  and  we  shall  return 
to  our  accustomed  sphere  of  occupation,  in  which  alone  we 
can  be  happy  and  of  use  ?  This  time  mil  indeed  leave  a 
deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  our  lives. 


LXXVII. 

Copenhagen,  11th  A  pril. 

My  last  letter  was  written  in  a  state  of  depression  that  I 
would  willingly  have  concealed  from  you.  But  that  was 
impossible,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  position  only 
rendered  such  feelings  too  unavoidable.  We  were  expectmg 
(which  I  did  not  tell  you)  a  bombardment  that  evening :  we 
only  reckoned  on  a  delay  from  the  wind,  which  was  high,  and 
against  the  enemy.  It  appeared  as  if  the  negotiations  would 
come  to  nothing.  Wliile  this,  and  the  general  flight  i^  the 
city  towards  our  quarter,  and  the  other  less  exposed  parts, 
depressed  us,  and  Med  us  with  grief  at  the  fate  of  our 
country,  even  the  gloomy  turbulence  of  the  elements  contri- 
buted to  our  dejection. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  or  should 
have,  if  we  could  speak  to  each  other. 

The  English  changed  their  minds  quite  unexpectedly. 
The  truce  was  renewed,  and  Nelson  came  on  shore  the  next 
day  to  see  the  Crown  Prince.  A  truce  of  longer  extent  was 
agTeed  to,  and  finally  fixed  for  fourteen  weeks.  We  shall 
thereby  gain  the  opportunity  of  sending  succour  to  Norway, 
where  the  people  are  almost  dying  of  hunger.  We  shall  not 
disarm.  The  militia  are  disbanded  to  attend  to  their  farming 
operations. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  this 

N  2 
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convention.  It  is  not  very  favourable  to  him.  The  utmost 
he  could  do  would  be  to  sail  away,  if  he  wished  it. 
They  will  scarcely  take  all  their  sliips  home.  Parker's  son 
is  said  to  have  fallen.  Nelson  has  lost  three  captains,  two 
who  had  been  at  Aboukii' ;  on  the  Elephant,  his  own  ship, 
the  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
men.  It  is  said,  that  in  another  EngHsh  ship,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  killed.  Two  English  ships  of  the  line  struck 
their  flag,  but  could  not  be  taken. 

Thus  we  have,  I  think,  won  honour,  and  consideration 
throughout  Europe  ;  likewise  a  firmer  hold  on  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  all  classes  of  the  realm 

LXXVIII. 
TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE.* 

Copenhagen,  22nd  August,  1801. 

My  Milly  has  forestalled  me,  and  told  you  both  how  deeply 
the  death  of  our  friend  has  affected  us,  and  what  we  beg  of 
you.  I  feel,  my  best-loved  friend,  that  I  could  only  express 
all  that  crowds  in  upon  my  mind  by  talking  to  you,  or  by 
wi'iting  it  all  at  full  length. 

The  termination  was  much  more  speedy  than  we  expected. 
We  had  still  cherished  hope.  I  could  not  conceive  that  fate 
could  really  be  so  cruel  to  you  ;  as  little  as  one  can  imagine 
a  life  in  which  everything  is  tlie  opposite  of  our  present 
nature,  and  therefore  I  so  long  resisted  the  impression  of 
all  that  you  and  our  friends  described.  But  the  impossible 
has  come  to  pass.  As  it  is  I  can  say  nothing  to  you,  but 
that  your  misfortune  has  wounded  us  to  the  heart.  We 
cannot  wish  to  comfort  you,  for  is  comfort  possible  to  any 
but  children,  who  can  forget  ?  But  we  can,  and  do  entreat 
you  to  control  your  sorrow  ;  we  can  invite  you  to  come  to  us ; 
and  then,  with  our  best  powers,  we  can  live  for  you  and  with 
)'^ou.  The  spring-time  and  bloom  of  your  life  are  over  ;  but, 
torn  from  the  world  and  all  its  follies,  you  may  yet  enjoy 
another  consolation,  and  a  pure  delight  in  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  all  the  noble 

•  On  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
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sentiments  that  fill  your  excellent  heart.  Perhaps  then  a 
prospect  beyond  the  grave  may  open  to  your  eyes,  as  it  has 
before  disclosed  itself  to  wise  and  holy  men  in  similar 
seclusion  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Faith  is  the  child  of 
such  effort  and  self-coUectedness  alone  ;  it  has  descended  to 
many  a  one  who  has  sought  to  attain  spiritual  light  and 
purity ;  the  fortunate  rarely  acquire  it ;  they  feel  not  the  need 
of  it ;  and  the  anguished  heart,  yet  in  suspense,  cannot  give 
it  entrance.  I  cannot,  like  Milly,  comfort  you  with  expecta- 
tions ;  but  I  believe  that  faith  is  not  folly,  and  that  we  are 
blind  here  below.  I  should  give  you  advice,  my  dear  friend, 
but  I  am  not  able,  nor  worthy  to  do  it ;  but,  when  we  are 
together,  we  will  turn  our  thoughts  in  the  same  direction, 
and  together  become  good  and  wise.  Let  us  see  each  other 
as  soon  as  you  can.  We  cannot  come  to  you  this  autumn. 
It  would  have  been  a  greater  happiness  than  we  could  have 
asked  for,  to  have  lived  with  you,  when  you  and  yours  were 
assembled  in  a  joyful  home  ;  our  wishes  will  be  fulfilled,  if 
you  will  now  come  to  our  arms.  I  cannot  say  more  to  you 
at  present.  My  health  has  not  been  good  for  some  time,  and 
I  have  already  fatigued  myself  with  writing  to-day.  God  be 
with  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  give  you  strength  ! 

Your  old  friend,  Niebuhr. 

LXXIX. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Copenhagen,  20th  September,  1801. 

....  I  work  at  Arabic  nearly  every  day  now,  and  am  satis- 
fied with  my  progress.  I  can  read  most  things  in  a  simple 
historical  account  without  a  lexicon,  and  with  its  help,  I  can 
understand  everything ;  so  I  think  I  shall  get  on.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  I  shall  manage  when  I  come  to  the  poets,  for 
whom  I  am  irnable  to  acquire  a  genuine  taste ;  they  are  so 
designedly  obscure,  and  use  words  in  such  new  senses. 
There  are  some  remarkable  historical  works  in  this  Library, 
particularly  among  the  books  which  the  Society  has  contri- 
buted ;  for  mstance,  Elwakidi's  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
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Irak,"  which  Ockley  did  not  possess,  but  from  the  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  83^111,"  by  the  same  author,  wliich  Ockley 
has  incorporated  into  liis  excellent  work,  you  can  see  how 
important  it  must  be.  He  had  nothing  to  consult  about  this 
conquest  but  dry  chronicles. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Conversations,"  &c.,  must,  I  fancy, 
have  Hved  in  Eg}'pt ;  for  Cau-o,  and  the  Nile,  and  Rif,  are 
frequently  mentioned.  Though  their  language  deviates  very 
perceptibly  from  the  old  Arabic,  I  still  wonder,  unless  the 
author  intentionally  approached  it,  that  the  difference  is  not 
gi'eater.  What  a  wide  difference  we  find  when  we  come  to 
the  language  of  Morocco  !  They  use,  for  instance,  the 
Spanish  article  de,  to  express  the  genitive,  and  distort  the 
genume  Arabic  words  so  miserably,  that  it  must  often  be 
quite  like  another  language. 

I  have  also  read  lately,  with  great  interest,  a  good  part  of 
Josephus'  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  for  this  hai)pens  to  be  a 
time  in  which  I  have  not  much  to  do.  I  have  often  wished, 
in  reading  it,  to  ask  you,  dear  father,  many  questions  relating 
to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  and  to  see  your  gTound-plan, 
and  the  map  of  j^oiu' route,  for  D'Anville's  plan  of  Jerusalem 
must  be  wrong.  There  are  a  number  of  highly  remarkable 
circumstances  in  this  history,  which  have  never  yet  attracted 
sufficient  attention.  For  example,  the  horribly  oppressive 
taxation  of  the  Jews,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
wliich  is  also  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  : 
a  third  of  the  produce  of  gram,  the  liaK  of  that  of  the  fruit- 
trees  (therefore  of  the  olives),  a  poll-tax,  a  salt  duty,  and  a 
so-called  gift  to  the  king.  Why  this  seems  to  me  so  remark- 
able is,  that  I  beheve  these  imposts  to  have  been  estabhshed 
by  the  Persians  ;  and  because  they  entii-ely  correspond  to 
the  Indian  system  of  taxation,  where  a  fom-th  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  fields,  sometimes  even  the  second  sheaf — as 
in  Tanjour — is  paid  to  the  government.  We  can  also  see 
quite  plainly  in  many  places,  the  monopoly  of  salt  by  the 
government,  as  in  India ;  and  the  farming  of  the  imposts  to 
a  species  of  Zemindars,  who  came  to  Alexandria  at  a  certain 
time  of  year  to  settle  the  amount  of  their  rent  among  them- 
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selves,  as  they  do  in  Bengal  at  the  time  of  the  rice -harvest. 
The  same  system  of  taxation  was  continued  under  the 
Maccabees, — became  still  more  oppressive  under  Herod,  and 
if,  as  is  very  probable,  though  it  cannot  be  proved,  it  still 
existed  under  the  Romans,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  nation 
felt  their  conquest  by  the  Arabs  a  relief.  With  such  tributes, 
what  enormous  streams  of  wealth  must  have  flowed  to  Persia 
as  long  as  the  monarchy  existed ;  and  how  miserable  and 
impoverished  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  condition  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  to  whom  Nature  seems  to  have  given  her 
richest  territories,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  extermi- 
nated by  all  these  extortions,  which  they  would  have  been  in 
Europe  ;  as  Jupiter,  in  that  old  fable,  lightened  the  sorrows 
of  the  ass,  when  unable  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  driver, 
by  giving  him  stupidity  and  a  thick  hide,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  bear  the  blows 

LXXX. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Copenhagen,  21st  May,  1804. 

My  Milly  has  kept  a  letter  to  your  Marie  over  several  post 
days,  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  to  you,  dearest  Moltke, 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
hohdays  to  do  this,  partly  because  the  regular  course  of  my 
employments,  when  I  am  not  well,  as  happens  to  be  the  case 
now,  really  takes  away  my  power  to  do  anything  I  wish; 
partly  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  dismiss  these  employ- 
ments from  my  mind  before  I  sat  down  to  write  to  you.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard,  that  is,  read,  any- 
where, how  much  more  numerous  and  onerous  they  have 
become.  At  the  new  year  I  was  made  administrative 
director  of  the  Bank,  or,  in  other  words,  banker  to  the 
government;  and  three  months  before,  the  directorship  of 
the  East  India  office  had  devolved  upon  me.  Unacquainted 
as  you  are  with  our  public  business,  you  cannot  possibly  form 
an  idea  of  the  complicated  relations  with  a  host  of  people 
in  which  these    employments    place    me,    of  the    laborious 
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nature  of  my  work,  and  of  the  unintermitting  application  it 
requires.  This,  and  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  I  have  to 
deal,  and  of  whom  I  must  make  friends,  render  my  post  an 
arduous  one ;  the  business  itself  is,  to  one  used  to  it,  not 
difficult  to  transact,  though  trying  to  the  nerves,  from  the 
constant  strain  upon  the  attention  wliich  it  requu'es ;  and  it 
often  has  some  of  the  interest  of  a  game  of  chance,  when  you 
can  dej)end  upon  yourself  not  to  go  beyond  a  moderate  sum, 
and  begin  with  the  odds  in  your  favour.  Through  tliis 
extension  of  my  duties,  we  have  now  a  liberal  income,  instead 
of  the  very  narrow  one  with  which  we  began ;  and  as  a 
complete  renunciation  of  amusement  and  recreation  (along 
with  hard  work  and  weak  health),  would  be  very  trying,  we 
must  bear  the  increase  of  my  work,  which  takes  up  my  time 
and  thoughts,  and  in  so  far,  takes  me  from  my  Milly,  with 
gratitude  and  contentment,  as  a  necessary  evil.  I  wish  you 
would  all — you,  my  friends,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  ocean — 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  not  lay  it  to  my  charge, 
that  I  have  undertaken  employment  which  it  was  impossible 
you  should  approve  of.  It  would  give  me  much  pain  if  any 
one  should  judge  my  conduct  in  this  respect  with  mtolerance, 
and  reproach  me  in  secret  for  entering  on  a  vocation,  which, 
indeed,  seems  incompatible  with  all  that  used  to  be  the 
object  of  our  common  endeavours.  Physical  exhaustion 
alone  can  make  me  unfit  at  times  for  those  tilings,  which 
used  to  be  equally  dear  and  interesting  to  us  both ;  every 
moment  of  leism-e  carries  me  back  to  them ;  and  if  Turgot, 
under  the  severest  financial  labours,  kept  his  tastes  and 
intellect  unchanged,  you  ought  to  give  me  credit  for  doing 
the  same.  While  you  were  preparing  to  tread  the  classic 
soil,  and  when  you  arrived  in  Italy,  I  was  living  in  a  work 
that  afforded  me  hours  of  the  most  intense  enjoyment.  I 
was  straining  every  power  of  my  mind  in  investigating  the 
Roman  history  from  its  first  beginning  to  the  times  of  the 
tyranny,  in  all  the  remains  of  ancient  authors  that  I  could 
procure.  This  work  gave  me  a  deep  and  hving  insight  into 
Roman  antiquity,  such  as  I  never  had  before,  and  such  as 
made  me  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  and  vividly,  that 
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the  representations  of  all  the  moderns,  without  exception, 
are  but  mistaken,  imperfect  glimpses  of  the  truth.  My 
studies  were  interrupted  by  a  journey  on  official  affaires  to 
Hamburgh,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort ;  a  journey  which  did  not 
on  the  whole  bring  me  much  pleasure,  because  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  employ  my  whole  mind  on  the  financial  matters  placed 
in  my  hands  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  associate  exclusively 
with  those  who  could  be  useful  to  me  in  this  respect.  On 
my  return  home,  I  resumed  my  investigations  vnth  redoubled 
energy,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  strongly  the  consciousness, 
that  I  could  produce  something  worthy  of  study,  of  fame, 
and  of  immoi-tahty,  and  the  desu-e  to  undertake  such  a  work. 
I  began  a  treatise,  of  comprehensive  scope  and  courageous 
freedom  of  thought,  on  the  Koman  laws  of  property,  and  the 
history  of  the  Agi-arian  laws.  An  influx  of  business  weighed 
me  down  for  some  time,  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
complete  this  treatise  for  our  Scandinavian  Society  to  wliicli 
I  had  intended  to  send  it ;  however,  it  shall  be  finished,  and 
also  a  series  of  papers  on  isolated  topics  and  periods  of 
ancient  history.  My  first  essay  will  be  widely  condemned, 
and  no  nobleman  and  landed  proprietor  will  like  it,  at  least 
if  he  is  consistent.  I  do  not  even  expect  it  from  you ;  but  I 
shall  write,  as  I  think  and  speak,  in  the  strength  of  my 
unalterable  convictions,  as  the  old  Romans  would  approve 
and  praise,  were  they  stiU  among  us. 

I  could  envy  you  the  happiness  of  having  lived  so  long 
in  Rome.  You  will  bring  home  ineffaceable  recollections  of 
those  scenes.  Shall  you  not  see  Samnium  and  Apuleia  ? 
That  pleasure  I  should  be  absolutely  unable  to  deny  myself, 
if  I  had  those  means  of  assuring  my  safety  which  are  at 
your  command.  If  you  get  so  far,  think  of  me.  Every  field 
there  is  classic.  I  tliink  you  wiU  hardly  return  without 
having  seen  the  regions  which  equal  in  importance  the 
sublimest  rums  of  Rome.  Could  you  procure  me  at  Rome  one 
of  the  celebrated  Samnian  denarii,  and  an  Attic  tetradrachma  ? 
If  you  pass  through  Ravenna,  do  not  overlook  the  tomb 
of  Theodoric,  nor  the  old  mosaics  in  the  churches.  All 
travellers  despise  Ravenna,  and  yet  it  is  the  link  that  binds 
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ancient  and  modern  history  together,  and  much  has  been 
preserved  within  its  walls.  In  Venice,  seek  out  Morelli :  he 
is  an  accompHshed  philologist,  and  I  beheve  an  obhgmg 
man ;  and  in  Switzerland,  I  entreat  you  to  make  Reding's 
acquaintance,  and  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  he  is  really 
a  great  and  noble-minded  man,  who  espoused  a  righteous 
cause  from  jmre  motives.*  If  you  can  obtain  there,  the 
various  constitutions  and  projects  of  constitutions,  which 
have  appeared  since  1798,  and  any  important  printed  papers 
connected  with  the  liistory  of  the  Swiss  revolutions,  (if  such 
exist,)  you  will  do  me  a  great  service.  Alas,  how  freedom  is 
expu'ing  on  every  side  !  I  have  received  American  papers, 
from  which  it  is  undeniably  evident  whither  Jefferson's  party 
are  tending.  The  regulations  making  in  Louisiana  are  such 
that  the  president  there  will  be  a  complete  monarch.  And 
in  Em'ope  not  a  man  left  but  Carnot !  Was  I  wrong  in 
regarding  him  with  such  deep  reverence  ?  I  have  %vritten  a 
little  Danish  essay  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  two  great 
men  of  our  nation.  When  you  come  back,  you  shall  receive 
it.  One  of  them  coidd  neither  read  nor  write,  but  Sertorius 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  him.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Moltke  !  However  we  may  be  separated  by  distance,  or  the 
dissimilarity  of  our  occupations,  we  shall  never  change 
inwardly,  nor  cease  to  be  in  ourselves  and  to  each  other, 
what  we  were  when  we  were  simply  observers  of  the  world, 
contemplators  of  the  past,  seers  of  the  possible, — simply 
men,  A  senseless  sophistry  is  raging  in  Germany  with 
inquisitorial  fury  and  monkish  pride.  Do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  entangled  in  it  under  any  shape  on  your  return. 
Tliink  of  me,  and  give  our  love  to  your  Marie. 

*  Aloys  Reding  invariably  upheld  the  old  Smss  Constitutions  existing 
previously  to  1798,  but  was  alternately  opposed  to,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  as  they  alternately  favoured  the  Unitarian  or  revolutionary  party,  or 
the  old  conservative  party,  of  which  Reding  was  the  head.  At  this  time  he 
was  peaceably  exercising  the  functions  of  Landamman  of  Schwyz,  as  the 
constitution  promulgated  by  Buonaparte,  19th  Febniary,  1803,  had  for  the 
most  part  restored  the  old  condition  of  things  existing  befoi'e  1798,  and  pacified 
the  country. 
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LXXXI. 

From  a  later  letter  without  date. 

I  envy  you  the  recollections  of  your  Italian  journey.  It 
is  a  hard  thought  to  me,  that  I  shall  never  see  the  land 
that  was  the  theatre  of  deeds,  with  which  I  may  perhaps 
claim  a  closer  acquaintance  than  any  of  my  contemporaries. 
I  have  studied  the  Eoman  history  with  all  the  eifort  of  which 
my  mind  has  been  capable  in  its  happiest  moments,  and 
beheve  that  I  may  assume  that  acquaintance  without  vanity. 
Tliis  liistory  will,  also,  if  I  write,  form  the  subject  of  most 
of  my  works 

The  sight  of  the  works  of  art,  particularly  the  paintings, 
would  have  delighted  me  as  it  did  you.     Statues  have  little 
effect   upon   me;    my   sight   is   too   weak,    and   cannot   be 
strengthened  by  glasses,  for  a  surface  of  one  colour,  as  it  can 
for  pictures.     Then,  too,  a  picture,  when  I  have  once  seen 
it,  becomes  my  property — I  never  lose  it  out  of  my  imagina- 
tion.    Music  is,  in  general,  positively  disagreeable  to  me, 
because  I  cannot  unite  it  in  one  point,  and  everything  frag- 
mentary oppresses  my  mind.     Hence,  also,  I  am  no  mathe- 
matician, but  an  historian ;   for,  from  the  single  features 
preserved,  I  can  form  a  complete  picture,  and  know  where 
groups  are  wanting,  and  how  to  supply  them.    I  think  tliis  is 
the  case  with  you  also,  and  I  wish  you  would,  like  me,  apply 
your  reflections  on  j^ast  events,  to  fix  the  images  on  the 
canvas,  and  then  employ  your  imagination,  working  only 
\vith  the  true  historical  tints,  to  give  them  colouring.     Take 
ancient  history  as  your  subject :  it  is  an  inexliaustible  one, 
and  no  one  would  believe  how  much,  that  appears  to  be  lost, 
might   be   restored   with   the    clearest   evidence.      Modern 
liistory  ne  vaut  pas  le  cliahle.     Above  all,  read  Livy  again 
and  again.     I  prefer  him  infinitely  to  Tacitus,  and  am  glad 
to  find  that  Voss  is  of  the  same  opinion.     There  is  no  other 
author  who  exercises  such  a  gentle  despotism  over  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  his  readers,  as  Livy  among  the  Eomans  and 
Thucydides  among  the    Greeks.      Quinctilian    calls   Livy's 
fulness  "  sweet  as  milk,"  and  his  eloquence  "  indescribable  :" 
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in  my  judgment,  too,  it  equals,  and  often  even  surpasses, 
that  of  Cicero.     The  latter  missed  son  genre— he  possessed 
infinite  acuteness,  intellect,  wit ;  il  faisait  du  genie  avec  de 
V esprit,  like  Voltaire  ;  but  he  attempted  a  richness  of  style, 
for  which  he  lacked  that  heavenly  repose  of  the  intellect, 
which  Livy,  like  Homer,  must  have  possessed,  and,  among 
the  moderns,  Fenelon  and  Garve*  in  no  common  degree. 
Very  different  was  Demosthenes,  who  was  always  concise, 
like  Thucydides.     And  to  rise  to  conciseness  and  vigour  of 
style  is  the  highest  that  we  moderns  can  well  attain ;  for  we 
cannot  wi'ite  from  our  whole  soul :    and  hence  we  cannot 
expect  another  perfect  epic  poem.     The  quicker  beats  the 
life-pulse  of  the  world,  the  more  each  one  is  compelled  to 
move  in  epicycles,  the  less  can  calm,  mighty  repose  of  the 
spirit  be  ours.     I  am  writing  to  you  as  if  I  were  actually 
living  in  this  better  world,  and  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.     Calculations  are  my  occupation — merchants,  Jews, 
and  brokers  my  society.     Alcibiades  was  not  wrong  when 
he  said  that  among  Thracians  and  Persians  you  must  dis- 
tinguish yourself  after  theii'  fashion  (if  you  must  or  will  hve 
among  them,  I  add,  for  truly  it  is  better  to  remain  away) ; 
and  thus  it  is  my  ambition  to  rival  the  Jews,  and  surpass 
our  merchants,  in  the  cunning  of  trade.     You  would  not 
believe  with  what  respect  the  Jews  regard  me  ;  only  they 
cannot  miderstand  my  having  no  private  advantage  in  view. 
But  I  am  heartily  sick  of   this  hfe.     Have  you  seen  the 
manuscript  rolls  at  Pompeii,  and  do  you  know  if   any  of 
them  will  be  printed  before  long,   and  how  they  are  to  be 
obtained  ?     Write  me  word  about  this, — and  if  you  are  able 
to  mquire  of  any  one,  and  are  a  trustworthy  agent,  ask  this  : 
how  one  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Philodemus,  printed  in 
1793  ?     (I  can  now  sometimes  afford  to  buy  a  book,  if  it  is 
not  extravagantly  dear.)     I  am  full  of  painful  anxiety  about 

*  A  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  last  century,  bom  at  Breslau  in 
1792.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  by  his  translations  of  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
Burke  on  the  Sublime,  and  Ferguson's  Moral  Philosophy.  His  own  Philoso- 
phical Essays  are  rather  popular  than  scientific — a  philosophy  of  practical 
life. 
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politics  :  I  have  gloomy  presentiments ;  slavery  is  incontest- 
ably  at  hand  ;  and  the  pestilence  spares  not  the  innocent. 
Adieu,  my  beloved  friend  !  give  my  love  to  your  wife  and 
your  boy.  I  would  write  more  were  I  not  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  and  the  clock  striking  eleven. 


LXXXII. 

Copenhagen,  January,  1806. 

....  17th. — I  left  the  last  line  unfinished  because  I  was 
interrupted,  and  now  I  cannot  recollect  what  I  wanted  to 
say.     However,  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  fresh  thread  from  the 
same  clue.     By  my  desire,  Perthes  has  sent  you  an  anony- 
mous translation  of  Demosthenes'  first  PhiHppic,     It  is  by 
me,  and  if  you  have  read  it,  and  reflected  on  the  mottos  I 
have  prefixed  to  it,  or  wiU  do  so,  you  will  know  what  your 
friend  thought  and  wished  with  all  the  powers  of  liis  soul, 
when  you  asked,  "  what  are  we  to  think  ?  what  are  we  to 
wish  ?  "     (By  the  by,  you  must  keep  this  a  profound  secret.) 
The  pubhcation  of  the  pamphlet  was  so  much  delayed,  that 
Zama   had    already   decided   the   question,   before   I   even 
got  the  proof  sheets,  and  so  I  was  Hke  one  who  receives 
a  letter  after  its  writer  is  dead.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  which  has  terminated  so  disastrously,  it  seemed  by  no 
means  a  chimerical  hope,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  avert 
the  fearfully  imminent  danger  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
France,  and  to  set  limits  to  this  terrible  empire.     We  might 
have  expected  that  the  Austrians  would  at  last  have  learnt  the 
art  of  war  ;  it  appeared  as  if  the  army  were  to  be  depended 
on.     Russia  gave  her  assistance  with  pure  generosity ;  and 
Alexander  seemed  to  recognise  the  whole  difficulty  of  his 
undertaking ;  and  to  be  ready  to  exhaust  all  his  resources 
in  the  cause  ;  his  person  was  a  bond  of  coalition,  such  as  we 
had  never  had  before ;  and,  what  must  not  be  forgotten,  the 
tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  French  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  all  a  hatred  which,  we  believed,  must  burst  into 
a  universal  flame.     It  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  superior  force,  led  with  the 
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greatest  military  skill,  would,  in  the  very  outset  of  the 
campaign,  completelj'^  dissolve  an  army,  placed  as  if  for 
destruction,  and  whose  ruin  was  inevitable,  even  according  to 
the  old  tactics,  after  it  had  neglected  to  change  its  position 
on  the  10th  and  lltli  of  October.*  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  stupidity,  cowardice,  meanness,  venality,  and,  at 
last,  treachery,  that,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  all  com- 
bined, completed  the  fatal  overthrow ;  or  yet  the  pusilla- 
nimity displayed  after  the  final  defeat.  So  long  as  the 
struggle  lasted,  I  longed  to  be  in  the  camp,  and,  though  all 
is  lost  now,  at  least  to  have  the  privilege  of  knowi)ig  with 
what  alacrity,  and  with  what  a  burning  heart,  men  rush  to 
arms  in  a  national  war ;  what  blessedness  lies  in  that 
immovable  resolution,  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  bend. 
The  appalling  misery  is,  that  fear  had  paralysed  the  Germans 
before  they  had  measured  their  strength  against  the  French ; 
that  thej^  thought  of  safety  beforehand.  I  have  felt  with  what 
truth  the  great  Ali  says,  "  Despau-  is  a  free-man  ;  Hope  is  a 
slave."  Those  who  are  still,  or  for  the  second  time,  dazzled 
by  Buonaparte,  who  exult  in  the  lustre  of  the  modern 
Romans,  as  the  moth  in  the  brightness  of  the  candle  that 
is  about  to  scorch  it  up,  will  ere  long  discover  the  monstrosity 
of  their  idol,  and,  with  Bojokal,  exclaim  too  late  : — 

"  Wodan  and  Mana,  aud  all  ye  divinities  !  e'en  though  a  dwelling 
Earth  may  not  yield  us,  still  it  shall  yield  us  a  grave  !  " 

Woe  to  those  who  greeted  the  victories  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary army  with  acclamations,  who  extinguished  in  our 
unhappy  nation  the  last  sparks  of  national  love  and  national 
hatred,  that  the  imperious  French  might  scatter  abroad  the 
scarce  warm  embers  with  their  sword  !     I  have  ever  hated 


•  He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  when  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  interposing 
his  grand  army  between  the  Austrian  army  under  Mack,  stationed  at  Ulm, 
and  the  Hereditary  States,  so  as  to  cut  off  Mack's  communications,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  move  towards  Austria  or  Bohemia, 
in  order  to  rejoin  the  Russian  or  Imperial  reseiTes,  Mack  neglected  to 
take  the  only  road  left  open  to  him  for  a  retreat,  namely,  that  towards 
the  Tyrol,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  surround  him,  and  compel  the  shameful 
capitulation  of  Ulm. 
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the  French  as  a  State,  and  regarded  the  Immiliation  of 
Germany  with  the  same  feelings  that  breathe  through  your 
odes.  It  is  over,  and  I  shaU  now  inveigh,  like  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  against  those  who  dream  of  resistance,  unless  a 
case  were  to  arise  in  which,  lilie  the  Sagnintines  and  Antigone, 
we  must  rather  choose  death.  For  is  not  death,  when  freely 
chosen  and  prepared  for,  the  most  solemn  and  beautiful  thing 
to  which  life  can  aspire  ?  "SVlio  could  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to 
shameful  servitude,  even  if  he  only  regarded  his  own  mental 
enjoyment  ?  Meanwhile,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  tliis  with  us 
in  the  north.  Happy  are  we  who  have  no  children  !  For 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  whole  nations  to  die  out  with 
this  generation.  With  two  gifts  has  England's  genius  blessed 
Lord  Nelson  and  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds ;  that  he  died 
victorious,  and  therefore  still  full  of  hope,  before  he  could 
know  the  defeat  of  Ulm  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  left  no  chil- 
dren to  gi'ovel  under  the  oppression  of  those  whom  he  had 
so  often  made  to  pass  under  his  yoke.  We  shall  soon  see 
how  the  French  will  govern  the  world.  What  we  shall  not 
see  in  its  consummation,  but  can  ah'eady  perceive  in  its  com- 
mencement, is  the  degeneration  of  intellect,  the  extinc- 
tion of  genius,  of  all  free,  all  liberal  sentiments,  the  domi- 
nation of  vice,  of  sensualitj^  not  even  disguised  by  hypocrisy ; 
the  decay  of  taste  and  hterature — in  this  respect  we  are 
already  long  past  the  dawn.  I  have  written  so  much  about 
the  general  calamity,  that  I  have  little  space  to  write  of 
otlier  things 


LXXXIII. 

TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Copenhagen,  26th  August,  1806. 


You  have  no  doubt,  my  dearest  parents,  looked  forward  to 
our  letter  with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  remained  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  decision  of 
our  fate  ;*  and  this  is  why  we  did  not  write  on  the  last  post 


*  Whether  he  went  to  Prussia  or  not. 
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day.     To-day  we   have  at   length  been  relieved  from  our 
suspense  by  a  decisive  answer  from  the  Crown  Prince. 

My  request  for  my  dismissal  went  to  the  Crown  Prince  a 
fortnight  ago,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Schimmelman  that 
was  really  written  from  my  heart.  The  Crown  Prince 
received  it  very  kindly,  and  retm-ned  it  begging  that 
nothing  more  might  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  he  wished 
and  hoped  that  I  would  alter  my  intention.  But  what  could 
I  do  ?  The  patent  was  long  since  drawn  up.  I  had  taken 
an  irrevocable  step,  and  was  forced  to  repress  my  struggling 
feeUngs.  I  now  wrote  direct  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  upon 
this,  the  permission  for  my  leaving  has  arrived  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  matter  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled,  and  can  no  longer  remain  a  secret.  It  will  therefore 
be  generally  known  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  believe  that  very  few  officials  possess  so  high  a  degree  of 
ajffection  and  popularity  as  I  enjoy  on  our  Exchange  (I  may 
say  this  without  vanity,  and  do  say  it  with  emotion),  where  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  most  dissimilar  classes  of 
people  by  daily  intercourse,  community  of  interest,  and  the 
universal  approbation  which  my  administration  of  the  bank 
affairs  has  received.  Hitherto  all  who  have  heard  that  we 
were  leaving  Copenhagen,  have  expressed  their  sorrow  in  a 
very  touching  manner,  many  with  tears,  and  I  may  con- 
fidently hope  that  my  career  will  be  held  in  remembrance, 
and  my  name  in  respect.  The  merchants  have  been  some 
of  my  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  among  them  more 
particularly  some  Englishmen,  who,  like  many  "  gentlemen  " 
of  this  nation,  have  a  great  liking  for  me,  because  we 
harmonise  very  much.  I  am  fond  of  the  English  language 
too,  and  speak  it  more  fluently  than  any  other  foreign 
language,  indeed  almost  as  much  so  as  German  or  Danish. 

Nor  can  I  flatter  myself  that  this  universal  affection  and 
cordiality  can  and  will  be  replaced  at  Berlin.  But  all  will 
be  right,  if  the  government  display  firmness  and  dignity. 
God  grant  that  they  may  not  yield  to  the  proposition  of 
alienating  the  Westphalian  provinces  !  Let  the  consequences 
of  a  spirited  resolution  be  what  they  may,  we  are  prepared 
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for  them, — prepared  to  sink  into  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  to 
be  thrown  entirely  on  our  ovm  resources. 

If  possible,  we  shall  leave  within  three  weeks.  We  are 
hastenmg  our  prej^arations  for  departure  as  much  as  we  can. 
Almost  our  only  object  in  Holstein  is  to  see  you,  dearest 
parents  ;  we  shall  make  everj^tliing  else  subordinate  to  that. 
Indeed  we  shall  only  be  able  to  stay  a  very  short  time  ;  for 
it  is  a  de\aation  from  our  route,  wliich  nothing  but  our 
fervent  desire  to  see  our  parents  could  justify. 

We  shall  be  nearer  to  you  in  Berlin  than  we  are  here, 
and  the  permission  to  travel  will  most  hkely  be  obtained 
with  less  difficulty.  But  still  there  will  be  a  new  kind  of 
separation  between  us. 


VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NIEBUHR  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  FROM  1806  TO  1810. 

The  Niebuhrs  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1806.  On  the  14th,  came  the  dreadful  defeats  of  the 
Prussian  army  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  followed  by  those 
of  Halle,  Prentzlau,  Anclam,  &c.,  within  a  few  days.  The 
French  were  advancing  on  Berlin.  In  the  consternation 
produced  by  the  rapidity  M'ith  which  defeat  succeeded 
defeat,  scarcely  any  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  military 
or  civil,  thought  of  making  any  resistance,  but  fortresses 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  strengthening  them  at  every  step.  Seven 
ministers  even  lowered  themselves  so  far  as  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  commissioner,  without 
writing  to  the  King  for  permission.  Stein  formed  an 
exception.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  packing  up 
beforehand  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  various 
offices  under  his  direction,  and  now  sent  it  on  to  Stettin, 
under  Niebuhr's  charge.  A  day  later  it  would  have 
been  lost.  After  staying  a  week  in  Stettin,  the  Niebuhrs 
continued  their  journey  to  Dantzic,  where  they  met 
with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  Messrs.  Solly  and 
Gibson.  In  a  few  days  the  surrender  of  Dantzic 
rendered  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Konigsberg. 
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All  organisation  of  the  executive  was  now  nearly  at 
an  end.  Niebuhr  was,  however,  resolved  to  abide  by 
his  post  so  long  as  Stein  remained  there.  The  intrigues 
of  opposing  factions  rendered  the  condition  of  affairs,  if 
possible,  yet  more  hopeless.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  was 
approaching  Konigsberg.  The  royal  family  went  forward 
to  Memel,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  government 
and  the  treasury  chests.  Niebuhr  and  his  wife  arrived 
in  Memel  early  in  January,  1807,  after  a  journey  across 
the  low  grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  not  only  fatiguing  but 
dangerous. 

LXXXIV. 
TO  HIS  PARENTS. 

Stettin,  20th  October,  1806. 
I  hope,  my  dear  father  and  mother,  that  you  received  the 
letter  safely,  in  which  I  announced  to  you  our  arrival  here 
on  Monday.  That  wiU  have  quite  re-assured  you  as  to  our 
personal  safety.  With  respect  to  our  future  fate  you  must 
not  be  uneasy.  We  have  no  anxiety  about  it.  For  this  I 
have,  in  these  serious  times,  to  thank  the  education  which 
you,  dear  father,  gave  me,  and  the  principles  to  which  I 
have  ever  remained  true  in  my  onward  course.  I  shall 
always  be  able  to  find  and  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Should  all  those  brilliant  prospects  vanish,  as  now  seems 
likely,  which  appeared  to  open  before  us  a  short  time  ago, 
I  can  earn  a  living  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  merchant ;  and 
if  I  did  not  succeed  m  one  country,  I  should  m  another. 
A  shelter  and  daily  bread  will  never  be  wanting  to  us,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  be  convinced,  that  the  thought  that  this 
terrible  calamity  will  destroy  our  worldly  prospects,  which 
indeed  were  most  promising,  has  not  for  a  moment  mingled 
with  our  bitter  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of  Europe. 

My  position  as  a  citizen  would  in  happy  times  have  been 

o  2 
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veiy  enviable.  I  should  liave  been  able  to  suggest  and  to 
carry  out  many  ideas  under  the  leadership  of  a  most  eminent 
minister;  I  should  have  worked  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  have  been  able  to  reckon  upon  all 
the  advantages  and  honours  which  render  public  life 
agreeable.  That  is  now  most  likely  over  for  ever,  but  all 
this  will  not  grieve  me.     O  that  we  had  no  other  gi-ief ! 

We  start  for  Dantzic  to-morrow.  As  the  French  have 
entered  Berlin,  and  will  probably  advance  hither  before  long, 
we  cannot  put  off  our  journey  any  longer.  The  days  are  so 
short  now,  that  we  cannot  even  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Hamburgh  mail,  though  it  will  most  likely  bring  a  letter 
from  you.  Till  you  hear  again,  and  as  long  as  mails  run 
without  interruption,  dii-ect  to  us  at  Dantzic,  under  care  to 
Solly,  Gibson  &  Co. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  Dantzic,  and  the  season  is  far  advanced. 
In  East  Pomerania  the  accommodations  and  even  the  provi- 
sions will  be  wretched.  To  me  that  is  of  no  consequence, 
but  it  is  to  my  Amelia.  God  grant  only,  that  her  health 
may  hold  out,  and  that  we  may  reach  Dantzic  without  an 
accident. 

Whether  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  flight  in  Dantzic, 
or  whether  we  shall  still  have  to  pursue  it  towards  the  north- 
east, time  will  show.  I  do  not  want  to  think  about  it,  but 
we  shall  bear  all  that  comes  with  calmness.  Only  do  not 
fear  that  we  shall  want  for  necessary  ready  money  ;  we  are 
well  provided  with  it. 

You  will,  I  suppose,  have  received  through  the  Hamburgh 
journals,  tolerably  correct  accounts  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  our 
army.  For  us,  a  light  now  begins  to  shed  its  ray  over  the 
frightful  chaos,  and  to  develope  a  picture  which  I  must 
gi-adually  summon  courage  to  contemplate. 

We  have  been  received  here  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  may  reckon  upon  a  similar  reception  in  Dantzic.  We 
shall  meet  there  with  the  excellent  Colonel  Von  Schack,  of 
the  War  Office.  We  became  friends  at  once  during  his  stay 
here.  Such  a  time  quickly  brings  right-minded  people 
together. 
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It  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  the  aged  General  KoUar- 
bonner  is  still  living  here.  I  bid  you  adieu,  my  dear  parents, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Probably  our  correspondence  will  be 
much  interrupted  at  present,  and  it  were  hard  to  say  whether 
you  will  look  forward  to  letters  from  us,  or  we  from  you 
with  the  greater  anxiety.  Be  easy  about  us.  Fare  you 
well,  and  spare  yourselves  to  us  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
apprehensions.  May  our  dear  mother  be  supported  under 
her  sufferings.*  Farewell,  and  yet  once  more  farewell,  my 
dearest  parents,  my  darhng  sister,  my  kind  aunt !  Amelia 
begs  you  to  give  the  enclosed  to  her  sister  Frederike. 

LXXXV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

KoNiGSBERQ,  28th  November,  1806. 

We  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  13tli  till  yesterday, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  come  to  hand  ;  all  the 
earlier  ones  which  you  mention  are  to  us  as  yet  lost  treasures. 
You  have  all  heard  something  of  us  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
if  no  unforeseen  misfortune  has  occurred,  you  must  have  had 
a  continuous  account  of  our  adventures  through  the  letters 
we  have  sent  by  sea,  whenever  an  apparently  safe  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  Our  fate  has  been  harder  in  this 
respect ;  for  five  long  weeks  we  had  no  news  of  a  single  one 
of  our  friends — and  this  has  rendered  our  gloomy  hours  still 
more  dreary. 

It  is  a  gi'eat  comfort  to  us  to  find  that  you  are  prudently 
looking  forward  to  the  measures  which  the  future  may  render 
necessary.  If  we  were  stiU  in  Copenhagen,  we  would  summon 
you  to  us,  as  a  hen  calls  her  chickens  under  her  wings  on 
the  approach  of  a  bird  of  prey, — probably  our  protection 
would  be  just  as  ineffectual.  I  am  thinking  over  every  sub- 
ject, considering  what  I  may,  and  may  not  say 

Do  not  be  uneasy ;  we  are  on  the  whole  in  good  health ;  mine 
is  perhaps  more  constantly  good  than  usual ;  my  Milly  is 

*  Niebuhr's  mother  had  been  suffering  for  Bome  time  from  dropsy. 
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not  quite  well  to-day.  Tlie  weather  here  resembles  that  of 
Copenhagen  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
us  that  we  are  akeady  accustomed  to  this  chmate,  the  rest 
of  our  companions,  natives  of  Berhn,  suffer  much  more  from 
it,  and  are  almost  all  ill. 

I  work  daily  A\ith  the  minister,*  who  appears  to  me  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  esteem.  He  is  a  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word ;  and,  as  a  minister,  all  that  I  could 
wish. 

Many  government  officers  are  now  returning  to  Berhn, 
some  by  command,  others  by  their  own  desire  ;  I  have  my 
minister's  word  that  we  shall  not  be  separated,  that  we  shall 
meet  every  shock  of  fortune  together. 

In  Stettin  and  Dantzic,  I  had  but  very  Httle  to  do ;  here 
I  am  pretty  fully  occupied,  and  it  does  me  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
good.  One  is  less  tormented  with  sad  reflections,  and  does 
not  feel  one's  self  useless. 

Any  further  journey  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
gi'eat  hardships,  but  hardships  are  no  longer  strange  to  us, 
and  you  must  not  fear  them  for  us ;  they  form  the  smallest 
part  of  what  we  have  to  bear.  We  have  here  found  very 
dear  friends  in  Nicolovius  and  liis  wife,  whom  you  know. 
Unfortunately  they  Hve  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  that 
we  camiot  see  them  very  often.  The  venerable  old  Scheffner 
I  have  not  seen  even  once.  Fichte  is  here  too.  At  the 
house  of  the  merchants  Hay  and  Philipps  we  also  find 
interestmg  society. 

Would  it  were  possible  to  hear  oftener  from  you  !  Omit 
everything  in  your  letters  which  might  liinder  their  trans- 
mission. No  misfortime  shall  plunge  me  into  benumbing 
mactivity;  what  we  have  ah'eady  undergone  strengthens 
and  rouses  all  our  powers 

If  the  Countess  Werthern  [Stein's  sister]  is  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, let  her  know  that  her  brother  is  here  with  all  his 
family,  and  is  well. 

*  Stein. 
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LXXXVI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

KoNiGSBERG,  2Qth  December,  1806. 

The  French  have  not  advanced ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  have  somewhat  retired.  It  is  mconceivable  what  uncertainty 
exists  here  as  to  the  actual  position  of  tilings.  The  delay  of 
the  French  is  ascribed  partly  to  sickness  —  particularly 
dysentery — partly  to  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  We  shall 
therefore,  in  all  probabihty,  remain  quietly  here  till  after  the 
new  year. 

You  must  take  it  as  a  great  favour  that  Milly  is  writing  to 
you,  for  her  eyes  have  been  very  bad ;  she  cannot  write  with- 
out gi'eat  jDain  and  difficulty,  and  is  often  obliged  to  lay  down 
her  pen.  But  how  can  we  help  ^\Titing  to  you  when  there 
is  an  opportunity 

If  you  imagine  that  the  general  misfortunes,  and  the 
approaching  danger,  have  produced  a  gTave  and  solemn  tone 
of  thought  here,  in  wliich  we  should  find  entire  sympathy,  you 
are  deceived.  All  amusements  go  on  just  as  usual.  People 
look  on  the  war  as  a  subject  of  conversation,  find  fault  with 
the  English,  and  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  misery  on  them ; 
abuse  those  who  took  part  in  bringing  about  the  declaration 
of  war  ;  abuse  the  Russians,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  behave 
in  our  country  in  rather  an  Asiatic  manner ;  comfort  them- 
selves with  sajing  that  the  French  are  not  so  bad,  &c.,  &c. 

And  not  one  of  us  may  cool  his  blood  by  spealdng  out  his 
whole  mind  to  them  !  There  is  an  everlastmg  talk — mostly 
without  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  matter — about 
abuses,  about  the  aristocracy,  the  Russians,  the  misunder- 
stood French,  and  the  great  emperor,  about  ruinous  measures, 
and  so  forth.  Of  course  there  are  many,  very  many,  who 
tliink  otherwise;  but  indignation  makes  one's  blood  boil 
when  one  is  forced  to  listen  to  such  things. 

Stein  was  on  the  point  of  following  the  royal  family 
the  same  night  in  their  flight  to  Memel,  though  ill  him- 
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self,  and  leaving  a  child  dangcro\isly  ill  with  typhus 
fever,  when  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  triumphed, 
and  he  received  his  dismissal  in  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  King,  couched  in  very  ungracious  terms. 
Niebuhr  was  resolved  to  send  in  his  resignation  also. 
The  following  letter  to  Stein,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his 
dismissal,  shows  Niebuhr's  views  respecting  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  is  characteristic  of  both  men  : — 


LXXXVII. 
TO  BARON  VON  STEIN. 

Memel,  7th  January,  late  in  the  evening. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Count  von  Lindenow,  it  has  been 
rumoured  here  that  your  Excellency  has  been  forced,  by  the 
untiring  malice  and  inexhaustible  wickedness  of  the  men 
who  have  plunged  this  unhappy  country  into  ruin,  to  send 
in  your  resignation.  To  no  one  among  the  many  who  have 
heard  these  fresh  tidings  of  misfortune  with  consternation, 
could  the  news  be  a  severer  blow  than  to  me.  The  Count's 
verbal  announcement  left  us,  however,  some  hope  that  our 
anxiety  might  be  reheved,  and  that  your  Excellency  might 
yet  receive  the  satisfaction  due  to  you.  I  reckoned  on  the 
cowardice  and  half-measures  of  those  persons,  and  knew 
that  your  Excellency  would  never  be  weaiy  of  making  sacri- 
fices to  our  unhappy  country. 

These  hopes  have  now  been  quite  destroyed  by  your  letter, 
and  I  find  myself,  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  more  for- 
saken and  sohtary  than  words  can  express.  I  thank  your 
Excellency  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  shall  ever 
thank  you  for  the  precious  memorial  of  yourself  wliicli  you 
have  given  me  ui  your  letter.  Fate  may  probably  never 
permit  me  to  see  your  Excellency  again,  and  I  may  soon 
find  it  almost  impossible  even  to  write  to  you.  I  should, 
therefore,  be  the  more  grieved  if  you  now  reproach  yourself 
with  having  been  the  guiltless  cause  of  drawing  me  into  the 
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vortex  of  destruction.  What  you  aimed  at  was  my  good 
fortune  and  happiness,  and  these  would  have  been  attamed 
beyond  my  expectations.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  my  most 
faithful  adherence  to  you  resulted  not  alone  from  my  deep 
reverence  for  the  minister  who  completely  fulfilled  that  ideal 
which  had  never  before  been  realised  for  me  :  it  sprang,  also, 
from  the  consciousness  that  my  connexion  with  you  ennobled 
and  strengthened  me  ;  and  what  better  blessing  could  I  have  ? 
Even  if  a  land  of  existence  be  restored  to  this  State  at  some 
future  period,  and  your  Excellency's  department  fall  into 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  we  may  anticipate,  my  position, 
however  bearable  in  other  respects,  would  always  be  dis- 
tasteful, because  precisely  the  opposite  would  take  place.  I 
should  be  in  danger  of  sinking  to  the  level  of  those  persons 
instead  of  rising.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  miserable 
peace,  your  Excellency  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  finances 
into  order,  I  should  have  remained,  however  much  the 
official  salaries  might  have  been  reduced  ;  but  now  my 
poHtical  life  in  this  country  is  at  an  end,  and  no  temp- 
tations shall  seduce  me.  A  few  months  longer  I  must  of 
course  endure  ;  but  then  I  shall  seek  a  new  destiny,  and  it 
will  be  found.  Never,  never,  shall  your  Excellency  despise 
me,  as  a  man  whose  actions  give  his  asseverations  the  appear- 
ance of  frivolity  or  falsehood. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  out  in  a 
clear  form,  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  banks,  with  all 
the  necessary  details,  of  which  I  had  finished  the  first  sketch 
in  Konigsberg ;  because  I  hoped  it  would  have  met  with 
your  Excellency's  approbation,  and,  in  happier  times,  might 
have  been  carried  out  with  great  advantage.  Not  that  such 
times  are  fled  for  ever.  What  grieves  me  is,  that  the  confidence 
with  which  you  honoured  me  has  not  been  justified  by  any 
production  of  mine  worth  mention.  Will  your  Excellency 
permit  me  still  to  send  you  tliis  plan,  should  an  opportunity 
offer  ?  God  knows  that  the  thought  of  you,  and  the  hope 
that  your  just  and  grave  judgment  might  pronounce  me 
worthy,  have  been  my  support  in  the  most  trying  situations ; 
and  that  the  remembrance  of  your  Excellency's  kindness 
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will  be  an  ample  compensation  for  wliatever  course  events 
may  take  for  me  personally,  in  the  present  complication  of 
affairs. 

May  your  Excellency  forget,  under  the  kindly  sky  of  your 
beautiful  native  region,  the  pain  of  seeing  a  country,  once  so 
dear  to  you,  led  to  the  verge,  nay,  plunged  into  the  gulf,  of 
ruin,  and  the  vexation  of  beholding  all  true  help  shamefully 
cast  aside  !  May  your  gaze  be  turned  away  from  the  fogs  of 
this  degraded  age,  to  the  last  raj'S  of  the  departing  light  of 
all  goodness  and  greatness ;  and  may  you  leave  an  example 
to  all  those  who  find  comfort  and  strength  in  remembering 
you! 

Permit  my  \\iie,  though  miknowai  to  your  Excellency'',  to 
join  her  most  sincere  wishes  Avith  mine,  that  you  and  yours 
may  meet  with  every  happiness  which  is  still  possible  in 
these  days. 

Once  more,  and  with  deep  emotion,  I  commend  myself  to 
your  Excellency's  remembrance.    Yours  wall  never  be  extm- 

guished  m  my  heart AVith  the  deepest  respect,  I 

am  ever 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 

NiEBUHR. 

Niebuhr  was  now  undecided  as  to  his  future  course. 
He  had  received  proposals  from  Denmark  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Auerstedt,  and  subsequently  from 
England  and  Russia.  His  heart  inclined  him  towards 
Denmark  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  disposed  to  refuse 
office  entirely  for  the  present,  and  thought  of  retiring 
into  some  obscure  place,  where,  wdth  the  assistance  of  a 
little  money  that  he  had  at  command,  he  meant  to 
support  himself  by  writing,  till  the  future  should  show 
whether,  and  where,  there  should  remain  a  spot  in 
Europe,  not  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and  the 
supremacy  of  France. 
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During  his  stay  in  Memel,  however,  he  was  induced 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  take  a  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  commissariat.  The  scarcity  in  the 
armies,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  hunger-stricken  province, 
which  did  not  even  contain  corn  enough  for  seed, 
rendered  this  a  business  of  great  importance,  and 
withheld  Niebuhr  from  pressing  for  an  immediate 
dismissal.  The  Provincial  Chamber  of  Konigsberg '"'  had 
requested  the  minister,  Schrotter,  that  Niebuhr  might 
be  consulted  on  this  subject,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
disappoint  the  reliance  placed  on  his  services  in  a 
moment  of  such  extremity.  His  determination  to 
remain  at  his  post  for  the  present,  was  strengthened  in 
a  short  time  by  the  prospect  that  Count  Hardenberg, 
and  perhaps  even  Baron  Von  Stein  might  return  to 
office. 

During  his  stay  in  Konigsberg,  Niebuhr  formed  a 
warm  friendship  with  Nicolovius,  who  was  now  a 
member  of  the  East  Prussian  Consistory.  Indeed,  to 
this  period  of  calamity  he  owed  many  connections  that 
were  valuable  to  him  in  after  years  ;  among  these  we 
must  mention  more  particularly  his  friendships  with 
Von  Schoen, — the  enlightened  and  zealous  co-adjutor  of 
Stein  in  his  vast  plans  for  the  fundamental  reform  of 
the  Prussian  State, — whose  integrity  and  patriotism  he 
esteemed  as  highly  as  he  respected  his  intellect  and 
penetration.  Sir  Hartford  Jones,  the  traveller  in  Persia, 
interested  him  greatly  ;  and  for  Lord  Hutchinson  he 
had  personally  a  great  regard,  though,  in  some  instances, 

*  At  this  period  the  financial  aflairs  of  each  province  were  managed  by  its 
own  Chamber. 
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he  regretted  liis  conduct  as  a  diplomatist.  In  the 
course  of  this  winter,  being  without  the  means  of 
prosecuting  his  other  studies,  he  assiduously  employed 
his  leisure  moments  in  acquiring  the  Russian  and  other 
Slavonic  languages. 

In  April  1807,  the  King  again  entrusted  Count 
Hardenberg  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  a 
few  days  after,  with  that  of  the  interior  and  of  finance, 
(the  latter  in  the  place  of  Sch rotter)  the  direction  of 
the  bank  and  maritime  affairs,  of  the  police,  the  post- 
office,  in  short,  of  everything  not  exclusively  military. 
The  immense  extent  of  the  business  thus  devolving 
upon  Count  Hardenberg,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  able  men.  He,  therefore,  in 
May,  summoned  Altenstein,  Schoen,  Niebuhr,  and 
Staegeman  to  the  head-quarters  at  Bartenstein,  and 
transferred  to  each  a  portion  of  the  public  business, 
subject  to  his  supervision.  The  financial  department 
of  the  commissariat  was  entrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters. He  had  to  leave  his  wife  behind  hin>  in 
Memel,  ill  of  a  slow  fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and 
sorrow  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  much  as  by  the  hard- 
ships of  their  flight  in  the  winter,  and  the  wretched 
lodgings  and  food  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  in  the  devastated  province.  She  only  partially 
recovered  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Niebuhr  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Bartenstein,  when  his 
health  too  sank  under  the  continued  pressure.  He  was 
attacked  with  typhus  fever,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  great  danger.    His  illness  was  pi'olonged  by  the  want 
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of  all  attention,  and  the  anxiety  and  depression  which,  in 
his  utter  sohtude,  he  had  no  means  of  throwing  off. 
The  letters  to  his  wife  written  at  this  time,  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  mental  dejection,  and  contain  many  passages 
in  which  he  expresses  his  hopelessness  with  regard  to 
the  results  of  the  war  and  the  situation  of  the  country  ; 
still  his  language  by  no  means  equals  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings  at  that  time,  because  he  wished  to  spare 
her  as  much  as  possible  in  her  weak  state.  After 
remaining  here  and  in  Konigsberg  for  some  weeks,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Tilsit. 

New  calamities  soon  drove  the  King  and  his  ministers 
farther  northwards.  On  the  1 4th  of  May,  came  the  battle 
of  Friedland  ;  on  the  18th,  the  Russian  army  arrived  at 
Tilsit;  on  the  19th,  it  crossed  the  Memel  ;  on  the 
22nd,  an  armistice  for  a  month  was  concluded.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  the  news  reached  Memel,  that  the 
French  had  entered  Konigsberg,  and  that  the  Russian 
army  had  taken  up  its  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Memel.  Every  one  now  hastened  to  pack  up  his  effects 
and  papers  ;  the  cash  belonging  to  the  government  was 
sent  to  Riga,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State  was 
dissolved.  The  officials  were  left  free  to  remain  or  to 
embark,  since  the  greater  number  of  them  coald  no 
longer  render  any  service  after  the  frontier  was  crossed. 
Many  went  by  sea  to  Copenhagen. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Niebuhr  saw  no  further 
possibility  of  usefulness.  He  therefore  decided  to  go  to 
Copenhagen,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  fate  of 
Prussia  before  entering  the  service  of  any  other  State. 
He  went  to  Count  Hardenbero;  to  ask  for  his  dismissal, 
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but  the  Count  besought  him  so  earnestly,  even  with  tears, 
not  to  forsake  him  and  the  King,  but  to  hold  out  to  the 
last,  that  he  consented  to  retain  his  post.  He  now  left 
Riga  with  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  exchequer.  They  set  out  on  the 
10th  of  June  ;  by  the  time  that  they  reached  JVIitau 
they  heard  that  a  further  armistice  had  been  concluded, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Riga,  that  the  articles  of  peace 
were  being  drawn  up  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  tidings  reached  Riga  that 
peace  was  concluded.  They  were  evil  tidings,  for 
they  displayed,  as  a  recognised  fact,  what  all  had 
hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  to  themselves — that 
for  the  present  a  successful  resistance  was  out  of  the 
question. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  especially  Napoleon's 
rehisal  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  at  all  till  Harden- 
berg  was  removed,  showed  clearly  in  what  a  state  of 
dependence  he  intended  to  keep  Prussia."""  To  Niebuhr 
this  attitude  of  subjection  to  France  was  so  painful, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  appeared  so  hopeless,  that 
he  again  sent  a  request  for  his  dismissal  to  one  of  his 
colleagues,  for  him  to  transmit  to  the  King.  He  was 
aware  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
recommendation  of  Hardenberg,  the  King  had  written 
to  Stein  requesting  him  to  resume  office,  but  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  Stein  would  consent,  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  difficulties,  which  would  again  beset  him 
from  unworthy  intrigues,  as  well  as  the  nearly  desperate 

*  Napoleon  declared  he  would  rather  carry  on  the  war  for  forty  years  than 
treat  with  Hardenbei'g,  on  which  Hardenberg  instantly  sent  in  his  resignation. 
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situation  of  the  country.  With  his  friend  he  would 
have  been  wiUing  to  work  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
annoyances."''  Meanwhile  a  Provisional  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  Von  Altenstein,  Von  Schoen,  Von  Klewitz, 
Stageman  (then  Niebuhr's  colleague  at  the  bank),  and 
Niebuhr,  had  been  named  to  discharge  Hardenberg's 
duties,  until  a  regular  administration  should  be  formed. 
On  hearing  this,  Niebuhr's  friend  f  kept  his  letter  back 
until  he  should  obtain  his  decision  with  regard  to  this 
fresh  appointment.  His  resolve  was  not  affected  by  it. 
It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  he  could  do  any 
good  in  a  commission  Avhere  there  was  to  be  no  head, 
but  all  the  members  were  to  have  equal  power  ;  and 
that  his  belonging  to  it  could  only  result  in  injury  to 
his  health — already  much  shattered — without  answering 
any  useful  end.  He  had  a  high  personal  regard  for  the 
men  who  were  named  as  his  colleagues,  but  he  knew 
also  that  upon  many  points  they  differed  decidedly  in 
their  views  of  administration,  so  that  their  meetings 
would  be  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  debating  clubs. 
The  immediate  object  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
restoration  of  the  country  from  the  ravages  occasioned 
by  the  war.  For  this  end  projects  were  to  be  at  once 
submitted  to  them,  including  the  abolition  of  serfdom ; 
advances  for  the  rebuilding  of  farms  destroyed,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  live  stock  ;  and  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions upon  trade  and  the  transfer  of  landed  property. 
Schoen  and  Schrotter  were  disciples  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  considered  that  their  problem  was  the  production 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  upon  a  given  surface 

*  See  Letter  xciii.  t  Most  probably  Stageman. 
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of  land.  The  hitherto  existing  riglits  and  privileges  of 
the  various  classes,  appeared  to  them  hindrances  to  the 
free  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  They 
held  it  indifferent  whether  the  present  feebler  proprietors 
remained  or  not  if  their  place  was  supplied  by  wealthier 
ones,  and  thus  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  profit 
secured.  Stageman  and  Niebuhr  saw  the  dangers  of  this 
course,  if  carried  out  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  theory, — 
the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  class  of  proprietors  who  would 
have  no  moral  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  countr3% 
and  the  importance  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  land- 
holders,— and  considered  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  actually  existing  occupants  of  the  soil,  as  the  true 
problem  of  the  statesman.  Conscious  of  these  essential 
differences  in  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
called  to  act,  Niebuhr  still  begged  his  colleague  to  send 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at 
Tilsit.  He  received  a  very  gracious  reply,  in  which  the 
King  expressed  his  regret  at  the  state  of  his  health,  but 
testified  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  the  services  of  a 
man  like  Niebuhr  at  the  present  crisis,  and  therefore 
requested  that  he  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  to  that  end 
repair  to  Memel  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  in 
Niebuhr's  nature  to  oppose  a  second  letter  of  resignation 
to  such  an  expression  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
King  ;  he  therefore  decided  on  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment, and  making  the  attempt,  though  he  foresaw  that 
multiplied  annoyances  and  herculean  labours  awaited 
him.  He  left  Riga  after  a  two  months'  residence,  and 
came  with  his  wife  to  Memel. 
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In  Riga  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  mercantile  houses  of  Klein,  and  Mitchell. 
M.  Klein  was  so  much  struck  with  him  personally, 
and  thought  so  highly  of  his  views  of  commerce,  that 
he  offered  Niebuhr  an  equal  share  in  his  business,  in 
return  for  which  Niebuhr  was  to  be  simply  employed 
in  forming  speculations.  This  highly  advantageous 
offer  did  not  however  attract  him,  though  it  touched 
him  deeply  as  a  proof  of  friendship. 

About  this  time  he  received  intelligence  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  by  the  English,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet.  He  felt  the  calamities  of 
Denmark  most  keenly,  and  much  as  he  was  an  enemy 
to  France,  he  could  never  forgive  the  English  for  this 
proceeding.  When  Denmark  was  afterwards  induced 
by  it  to  form  an  alliance  with  France,  this  was  always 
a  sore  point  which  he  could  not  bear  to  touch. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Memel,  he  received  the 
assurance  of  Stein's  entrance  into  the  ministry,  which 
was  only  delayed  by  illness. 

LXXXVIII. 

TO  BARON  VON  STEIN. 

Memel,  10th  January,  1807. 

I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  j^oiu'  Excellency  three  days 
ago,  when  I  was  stunned  by  the  pain  of  knowing  the  certainty 
of  your  resignation.  Allow  me  to-day  to  enclose  these  lines 
to  your  Excellency  in  a  letter  to  a  most  trustworthy  friend ; 
I  write  for  my  oicn  sake  alone,  for  there  is  httle  here  worth 
writing  about ;  the  most  part  of  the  stories  now  afloat  are 
too  much  beneath  your  attention.  M.  Von  Altenstem  has 
now  told  me  everything,  and  Baron  Von  Hardenberg  has 
communicated  to  me  for  perusal  a  copy  of  the  monstrous, 

VOL.   I.  p 
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incomprehensible  letter  which  decided  your  resolution. 
It  belongs  to  history !  Nothing  short  of  such  a  degi'ee  of 
blmdness  ....  renders  comprehensible  the  progress  of  dis- 
union which  has  brought  this  country  to  ruin. 

Lord  Hutchinson  is  deeply  gi-ieved  by  this  occurrence. 
He  requests  to  be  most  warmly  remembered  to  your  Excel- 
lency. You  alone  have  inspired  him  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence ;  he  reveres  you,  and  proclaims  it  now  more  loudly 
than  ever.  The  unpleasant  occurrence  with  regard  to  young 
Walpole  (who  has  been  arrested  at  Goldap  for  traveUing 
without  Prussian  passports  which  M.  Von  Zastrow  had 
decHned  to  give  him  as  superfluous)  has  increased  the  un- 
pleasant state  of  feeling  between  liim  and  M.  Von  Zastrow. 
This  does  not  sm-prise  me,  but  it  grieves  me  that,  even  with 
Baron  Von  Hardenberg,  he  does  not  feel  able  to  speak  so 
openly,  so  from  heart  to  heart,  as  with  your  Excellency.  He 
finds  him  too  mild,  too  hesitating.  Forgive  me  if  it  is  an 
indiscretion  to  repeat  such  exjiressions. 

The  King's  speech  to  the  Parhament  promises  indefati- 
gable efibrts.  Lord  H.  sees  no  end  to  the  war ;  it  must  last 
for  years.  He  hopes  the  Russians  will  improve  rapidly 
under  the  traming  of  circumstances  ;  his  opinion  of  them  is 
much  raised,  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  the  views  of  Colonel  Sontag, 
who  has  now  retm'ned.  But  he  still  fears  a  general  engage- 
ment. Your  Excellency  is  probably  aware  that  four  English 
ships  of  the  line  are  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  a  number  of 
frigates  are  to  come  in  the  spring 

As  soon  as  the  sea  becomes  less  dangerous — two  vessels 
are  lying  on  the  strand  at  this  moment,  and  portions  of  the 
WTecks  of  two  others, — I  shall  request  my  dismissal,  and 
embark  on  the  first  armed  English  ship,  which  touches  at 
any  point  sufficiently  near  this  pilace,  or  the  place  where  we 
may  be  then.  Should  the  stream  of  emigTation  carry  us  to 
Russia  we  may  probably  remain  there.  It  seems  as  if  that 
empire  would  not  be  so  easily  overpowered,  and  in  the 
service  of  that  State  one  might  perchance  be  placed,  not  on 
the  frightful  ice  plains  of  the  Neva,  but  on  classic  soil 
beside  the  glorious  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont. 
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It  is  now,  I  think,  clearly  proved  that  a  sj'stem  of  com- 
promise, and  a  coalition  would  have  led  to  nothing.  For 
the  cunning  and  intrigues,  which  would  have  ensured  that 
such  a  coalition  should  be  destroyed  at  last  with  advantage 
to  one  party,  were  as  easy  to  your  enemies  as  they  were 

beneath  your  Excellency  and  your  friends 

With  deep  and  cordial  respects,  I  am  ever 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient, 

NiEBUHR. 

LXXXIX. 

Memel,  10th  March,  1807. 

Doubt  not,  youi'  Excellency,  that  the  K.  A.   [Emperor 
Alexander]  is  most  desirous  to  have  you  near  him ;  that  he 
is  worthy  to  have  you  in  his  service  you  know.     Hitherto 
I  have  declined  aU  proposals  to  myself  from  that  quarter. 
If  your  Excellency  does  not  go  thither,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  future.     Here  I  shall  certainly  soon  draw  my  head  out 
of  the  net,  and  then  await  the  course  of  events.     For  the 
present,  I  am  detained  by  the  pressing  wants  of  the  country, 
in  the  relief  of  which  I  think  I  am  of  use,  though  the  mode 
in  which  all  business  is  carried  on  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad.      The   probability  of  some  alteration  in  the  minis- 
try  changes   daily — a   sufficient    proof   that  nothing  is  to 
be  expected !     Meanwhile,  M.  Von   Hardenberg    wiU    not 
allow  me  to  leave  till  all  is  decided;  this,  combined,  as  I 
have  said,  with  the  hope  of  saving  the  country  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  and  of  thus  alleviating 
the  famine,  is  what  keeps  me  here  in  spite  of  my  longing  to 
get  away. 

xc. 

TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Bartenstein,  5th  May,  1807. 

A  few  lines,  which  our  friend  Deetz  undertook  to  have 

safely  forwarded,  announced  to  you  yesterday  our  arrival  in 

this   little   city,  formerly  a  capital.     Since   your   letter   of 

p2 
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Monday  I  have  no  immediate  news  of  you,  though  I  have 
heard  of  you  through  Oesterreich  and  Woltersdorf.  I  find 
that  your  fever  has  not  yet  left  you.  I  hope  it  may  ere  long. 
To  me  too  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  be  with 

you  again 

Everything  is  quiet,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  matters 
actually  stand,  and  when  action  will  recommence.  You  will, 
however,  understand,  that  I  cannot  write  to  you  about  tliis. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  our  residence  here.  Our  journey 
from  Konigsberg  was  deeply  interesting,  but  the  most 
mournful  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg  we  saw  single 
ruined  houses  ;  in  the  villages  the  majority  are  uninliabited  ; 
no  cattle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  ;  here  and  there — but 
very  rarely — you  may  meet  with  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  or  a 
few  pigs  ;  in  the  villages  scai-cely  a  creature  appears  ;  the  few 
whom  you  do  see  look  anxious  and  miserable.  At  Eylau  the 
devastation  has  been  carried  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
town.     The  principal  street  does  not  look  so  bad  as  it  did. 

No  one  could  give  us  much  account  of  what  had  happened, 
and  all  seemed  un-vN^Uing  to  speak  of  it ;  we  found,  however, 
guides  to  the  field  of  battle,  who  explained  it  to  us.  I  could 
not  bring  away  any  relics  for  you — we  found  nothing  on  the 
field  but  rags  of  uniforms. 

You  can  hardly  form  any  idea  of  the  dearness  and  distress 
here.  Memel  is  comparatively  a  cheap  place,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  abundance.     At  Lord  Hutchinson's  I  have  seen 

Prince    Czartorinsky,    and     at    Hardenberg's    have    made 

acquaintance  with  General  Pfuel.     I  did  not  see  Rtichehi  in 

Konigsberg.    I  must  make  haste  or  I  shall  lose  tliis  courier. 

Altenstein  and  I  have  both  caught  colds,  but  are  otherwise 

well. 

May  God  watch  over  you  !    I  long  to  hear  again  from  you. 

My  thoughts  are  often  with  you  notwithstanding  my  restless 

life. 
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XCI, 

Bartenstein,  lOt/i  May,  1807. 

As  M.  Von  Schoen  is  returning  to  Konigsberg  for  a  few 
days,  I  have  a  safe  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  few  confi- 
dential lines. 

All  that  we  see  and  hear  in  this  place  is  most  depressing. 
There  is  discord  among  the  generals,  and  the  Emperor  seems 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  Bennigsen,  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  depreciate  him,  and  if  all  treat  liim  so,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  if  he  were  to  lose  confidence  in  himself.  But 
when  he  is  accused  of  intentional  misconduct,  an  inward 
voice  in  me  pronounces  him  innocent. 

It  is  believed  here  that  Dantzic  is  lost.  God  help  us  if  it 
be  so  !  But  little  progress  is  made  in  our  affairs,  and  I  am 
convinced  I  could  direct  them  as  weU  elsewhere  as  here.  I 
think  it  is  possible  I  may  retm-n  to  Konigsberg  for  a  few 
days  on  a  mission  from  Bussia. 

It  comforts  me  to  know  that  you  strive  to  preserve  your 
tranquillity.  Your  dear  letters  of  the  5th  and  7th  ai-rived 
yesterday.  Even  if  we  must  renounce  all  consolatary  anti- 
cipations of  a  brighter  futm-e  for  our  country,  let  us  not  yield 
to  despair — not  even  if  gloomy  cares  and  sorrow  must 
accompany  us  through  life.  Forgive  me  for  not  writing 
more  to  you  now.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
ensm-e  om'  safety  in  case  of  a  defeat.  So  much  for  your  relief. 
Farewell. 

XCII. 

Bartenstein,  11th  May,  1807. 

....  Schoen  took  with  him  yesterday  a  letter  to  you, 
which  wiU  have  a  bad  effect  on  you,  from  the  gloomy  pro- 
spects it  contains.  Others  had  ah-eady  told  me  that  they 
felt  less  corn-age  when  at  head  quarters  than  anywhere  else. 
I  thought  it  was  their  own  fault.  But  hardly  had  we  arrived 
here  when  we  were  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  depressing 
inuendoes   and    diatribes— most    dei^ressing   because   it   is 
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clear  that  a  system  of  minute  attention  to  details  in  strategy 
has  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the  old  Eussian  method  of 
war,  whose  object  is  to  bend  or  break,  is  cramped,  and  not 
allowed  fair  play. 

I  still  cannot  be  made  to  believe  myself  mistaken  in 
regard  to  General  Bennigsen.  I  know  too  well,  from  former 
experience,  how  often  really  clever  people  are  misled  by 
theories  to  bestow  undeserved  blame,  and  maintain  unwar- 
ranted assertions,  because  they  overlook  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  case,  and,  instead  of  actual  experience,  which 
gives  courage  and  consolation  to  the  man  whom  they  blame, 
have  no  recollection  of  the  case  resembling  reality.  But  I 
can  far  less  understand  how  it  is  that,  a  short  time  ago, 
thanks  and  tokens  of  confidence  were  heaped  upon  him,  and 
yet  he  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  mediocre  talents.  It  is 
said  that  the  Emperor   and  King  are  going  to-morrow  to 

Heilsberg ;  probably  it  is  a  reconnoitering  expedition 

I  feel  myseK  excessively  fettered  in  writing  to  you ;  from 
Konigsberg  I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  openly 

XCIII. 

Konigsberg,  20th  May,  1807. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  which  still  separates  us,  and 
although  I  cannot  by  any  means  consider  myself  as  on  my 
way  back  to  you,  yet  the  knowledge  that  I  am  writing  to 
you  from  no  greater  a  distance  than  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
that  my  further  movements  can  only  bring  me  nearer  to  you, 
make  my  heart  much  lighter  than  it  was  in  Bartenstein. 
I  arrived  here  this  morning,  and  am  stajdng  with  Philipps. 
I  have  come  here  alone,  charged  with  a  mission ;  if  possible 
to  arrange  an  affair  of  great  importance  with  Hutchmson, 
who  will  probably  start  to-morrow  by  way  of  Pillau  for 
Stralsund.  I  have,  however,  little  hope  of  success,  for  he 
has  not  acted  in  this  matter  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  him. 

I  was  called  away  here  to  go  to  lum,  and  now  I  can  have 
the  delight  of  telhng  you,  that  I  have  completely  succeeded 
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in  my  object,  and  have  overcome  all  his  difficulties  and 
objections,  by  clearness  and  decision,  so  that  now  my 
journey,  our  separation,  my  illness  will  not  have  been  alto- 
gether in  vain,  for  he  has  distinctly  assured  me  that  he 
would  not  have  placed  the  same  confidence  in  any  other 
member  of  the  Prussian  government — not  that  any  great 
confidence  was  required  in  this  case,  but  liis  views  are  very 
singular.  I  have  had  a  very  disagreeable  journey  from 
Bartenstein  here.  I  was  obliged  to  travel  all  night ;  it  has 
not,  however,  done  me  any  harm,  and  a  good  meal  has  done 
me  a  great  deal  of  good,  which  deserves  mention  after  the 
bad  food  we  had  for  so  long  in  Bartenstein.  Tliis  bad  food, 
and  the  other  depressing  cii'cumstances  which  surrounded 
me  then,  have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  my  health.  I  was 
obliged,  by  Hardenberg's  desire,  to  bring  with  me  a  major  in 
the  army,  Count  Chasot,  who  is  going  to  Stralsund,  and 
who  was  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  companion.  Nicolovius 
has  given  me  a  letter  from  Lene  to  you,  which  has  been  five 
months  on  the  road ;  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure,  particu- 
larly the  lines  from  our  little  Tiny.  I  have  received  your 
letters  of  the  17th  and  18th.  To-morrow  Hardenberg  is 
expected  here,  and  as  the  King  intends  going  to  Memel  in 
a  few  days,  and  Hardenberg  certamly  will  not  allow  him  to 
go  alone,  it  may  be  considered  as  decided  that  we  shall 
soon  return.  Greet  the  Kriideners  warmly  from  me.  I 
have  but  too  much  to  say  to  him. 


XCIV. 

KiiNiGSBERG,  25</i  May,  1807. 

A  bad  swelled  face  detains  me  from  the  Council,  and 
affords  me  a  quiet  evening  alone  in  my  own  room,  the  first  I 
have  had  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  mean  to  spend  it  partly  in 
writing  to  you,  partly  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  my  work. 
I  am  engaged  in  correspondence  both  with  General  Bennig- 
sen  and  Gehemirath  von  Popoff,  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  be  agreeable,  but  as  tilings  now  stand  is 
simply  laborious.     Then  I  have   also  to  make  out  a  plan  of 
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finance  for  General  Budberg.*  How  easy,  how  interesting 
under  other  circumstances — how  fruitless,  how  discouraging 
in  times  like  the  present ! 

Here  I  am  in  much  better  liealth.  In  Bartenstein  I  was 
really  extremely  unwell,  and  the  scarcity  of  necessaries  was 
so  great,  that  at  last  I  could  not  even  obtain  oatmeal 
porridge.  With  the  best  wishes,  Altenstem  could  do  very 
little  for  me.  He  was  constantly  interrupted  durmg  the  day, 
and  had  to  sit  up  whole  nights,  to  work.  Schoen  was 
quite  absorbed  in  business. 

The  money  matters  which  I  have  undertaken  for  M.  von 
Popoff  bring  me  into  connexion  with  several  Russian  officers. 
The  Russians  appear  to  have  confidence  in  me,  and  if  I  alone 
had  to  do  with  them,  I  beheve  that  a  good  deal  might  be 
brought  to  pass.  But  this  camiot  be,  for  on  the  one  hand,  it 
would  oblige  me  to  remain  at  head-quarters,  and  on  the 
other,  I  should  not  be  after  all  in  my  proper  place.  For  1 
may  freely  confess  to  myself,  that  to  occupy  any  subordinate 
position,  in  which  I  had  not  a  consciousness  of  the  real 
superiority  of  my  official  head,  such  as  I  had  towards  Stein, 
would  be  to  leave  the  only  post  in  which  I  can  labour  with 
success.  The  various  spheres  of  action  resemble  the  different 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  wliich  suit  differently  organised 
classes  of  men.  Some  are  most  comfortable  in  low  countries ; 
others  in  the  ordinary  middle  atmosphere ;  others  can  only 
exist  in  the  pure  mountain  air.  I  belong  to  the  last  class,  to 
those  who  must  have  freedum  for  the  soul  and  intellect,  and 
for  tliis  very  reason  I  ought  not  to  have  entered  into  the 
restraints  of  official  hfe.  I  am  often  seized  with  regi'et 
when  I  think  of  my  beautiful  researches  into  history — my 
happy  meditations  on  dark  periods — my  power  of  bringing 
them  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye — my  hfe  in  antiquity. 
Where  is  all  this  gone  ?  Shall  I  ever  renew  it  ?  Shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  restore  it  to  fresh  hfe  ? 

The  26th. — I  was  interrupted  yesterday :  I  was  about  to 
write  out  for  you  a  passage  of  Cicero,  where  he  says,  "  My 

*  The  Russian  General. 
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life  fell  ill  the  time  of  a  gTeat  war,  distinguislied  on  one 
side  by  enormous  crime,  on  the  other  by  great  calamity." 

To-day,  there  is  some  talk  of  advancing  the  troops,  in 
order,  at  least,  to  save  Graudenz,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
deceive  oneself  any  longer  about  Dantzic.  The  English 
ships  are  returning  to  the  roads,  and  Kamenskoy's  artillery  is 
embarked.  If  the  fortress  had  been  well  provided  with 
ammmiition,  it  might  long  have  held  out  against  a  siege 
conducted  in  so  ii-regular  a  manner.  Much  remains  in- 
comprehensible to  me.  Even  if  our  reinforcements  arrive, 
disease  will  carry  many  off:  want  and  bad  food  exliaust  the 
strength  both  of  the  men  and  horses.  Our  calculations  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  army  are  quite  delusive ;  of 
this  I  am  mianswerably  convinced.  Bennigsen  has  com- 
pletely lost  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  yet  the  latter 
does  not  interfere  with  him.  If  Bennigsen  is  what  the 
Emperor  and  his  confidential  servants  hold  him  to  be,  he 
could  not  be  too  quickly  removed.  In  the  whole  chaos  of 
opinions  concerning  him,  tliis  much  seems  to  me  to  be  clear, 
that  he  is  unwiUing  to  expose  his  laurels  to  any  new  risk. 
Whether  he  deserves  these  laui'els,  or  owes  them, — after  the 
lion  courage  of  his  soldiers, — to  accident  and  good  fortune,  is 
a  question  on  which  no  light  can  be  tin-own,  and  shows  only 
too  cleaiiy,  by  the  uncertainty  in  which  eye-witnesses  are 
left,  how  little  history  is  able  to  represent  with  strict 
accm'acy. 

You  may  reckon  with  undiminished  confidence  on  the 
courage  of  the  Russians,  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  other 
things.  However  I  must  not  speak  of  this  in  letters.  The 
departm^e  for  Tilsit,  it  is  now  said,  will  not  take  place  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Since  beginning  this,  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions 
has  ai-rived,  of  which  I  may  take  the  chief  merit  to 
myself. 
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XCV. 

TO  STEIN. 

Riga,  — -  July,  1807. 
2%th 

....  At  Bartenstein  I  was  so  ill  with  the  fever  which  I 
have  mentioned,  (wliich  want  and  distress,  combined  with 
the  unhealthy  weather,  had  rendered  epidemic,  so  that  the 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  attacked  by  it  in  great 
numbers)  that  I  was  obliged  to  let  all  the  frequently 
occurring  oppoi-tunities  of  forming  interesting  acquaintances 
pass  unused ;  and  in  Konigsberg  we  were  alone,  otherwise  I 
should  have  taken  some  preparatory  steps  even  before  the 
arrival  of  your  Excellency's  answer,  though  it  would  have 
been  indiscreet  and  presumptuous  to  have  treated  of  that  in 
your  name.  And  thus  I  hope  to  be  justified  before  your 
severe  judgment.  M.  Von  Hardenberg  sent  me  word,  and 
confirmed  the  announcement  himself  when  we  met,  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  premiership,  as  far  as  internal  afi'airs  are 
concerned,  only  until  the  King  should  send  your  Excellency 
such  an  invitation  to  resume  the  ministry  of  the  interior  as 
would  give  you  full  satisfaction,  and  you  should  make  the 
sacrifice  to  the  country  of  returning  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
occurred,  I  beheve  that  he  said  the  same  thing  to  the 
Emperor,  and  that  the  latter  then  firmly  hoped  for  your 
speedy  return  as  a  benefit  to  Prussia,  in  which  country  he 
then  took  so  much  interest,  and  would  have  considered  it  liis 
duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  pass.  At  that 
period,  however,  M.  Von  H.,  who  I  think  wished  to  excite  a 
desire  in  the  King's  mind  to  have  your  Excellency  once  more 
in  his  service  before  making  any  proposition  to  liim,  seems 
not  to  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  this  design.  To  me 
this  prospect  was  my  only  consolation,  but  on  tliis  point  I 
could  speak  better  than  write. 

The  King  has  now  transmitted  a  request,  and,  without 
doubt,  a  very  sincere  one,  to  your  Excellency,  to  return  to 
him  and  to  the  country  m  this  pressing  emergency,  in  which 
none  but  an  extraordinary  man  can  bring  help,  and  M.  Von 
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Hardenberg  has  united  his  earnest  entreaties  to  those  of  our 
sovereign.     We  await  with  eager  anxiety  the  announcement 
of  your  decision ;  to  yourself,  to  the  country,  a  most  mo- 
mentous one.     Some  beheve  and  hope  that  your  Excellency 
will  accept  office,  and  appeal  to  your  conscience  as  bemg  the 
only  man  to  whom  we  can  look.     Others  doubt ;  and  I,  for 
my  own  part,  can  fully  enter  into  the  doubts  which  will  hold 
you  back.     You  will  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  rescuing 
from  anniliilation  a  country  so  utterly  ruined,  and  restoring 
its  internal  energies,  mournful  as  is  the  aspect  it  presents, 
gigantic  the  enterprise,  and  dark  as  is  the  future  and  our 
outward  fortune.     But  you  will  shrink  from  it,  when  you 
think  of  the  lasting  hindrance  to  all  comprehensive  under- 
takings arising  from  the  mediocrity  and  baseness,  that  can 
scarcely  even  now  be  dislodged  from  their  present  possession 
of  power, — and  the  vanity  of  the  idea  that  a  better  day  must 
follow  the  night  of  incapacity  and  little-mindedness,  which 
will  fill  you  with  a  sentiment  of  disgust  beforehand.     The 
Titans   piled   mountains  upon    mountains  and  rejoiced  in 
their  might,  but  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  was  a  hellish  torment. 
Having  a  presentiment  that  your  Excellency  would  believe 
your  efforts  unavailing,  and  hence  refuse  to  take  office,  I 
yielded  to  my  desire  to  retire  from  public  hfe  altogether, 
intending  to  return  in  the  first  instance  to  my  native  country, 
collect  my  property  together,  though  that  is  as  yet  but  very 
small,  and  live  somewhere  quietly  as  a  private  man ;  unless 
your  Excellency  should  one  day  summon  me  to  engage  in 
public  business,  or,  contrary  to  my  hopes,  I  should  find  it 
necessary  as  a  means  of  support.     I  have  not  yet  received 
an  answer  to  my  request.     I  fear  that  it  wiU  be  delayed 
under  the  vague  idea  that  I  may  be  made  useful  in  some 
way.     At  all  events,  I  hope  to  receive  a  furlough,  and  before 
long  it  will  be  decided  whether  your  Excellency  accept  office 
or  not.     In  the  latter  case,  I  shall  insist  on  my  dismissal, 
being  quite  decided  neither  to  take  part  in  an  ill-organised, 
many-headed   admmistration,  like  the  present   Provisional 
Commission,  nor  yet  to  act  under  the  worse  than  mediocre 
men  of  the  late   administration,  whom    I   learnt  to  know 
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thoroughly  at  Memel  last  whiter.  I  have  further  declined  a 
seat  m  the  Provisional  Commission,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  transact  busmess  under  such  a  form,  and  also  because  it 
is  impossible  to  remain  long  a  member  of  it  without  falling 
out  -svith  friends,  when  theu"  principles  are  too  monstrous, 
and  the  consequences  they  involve  still  more  dreadful ;  and 
•without  exposing  numberless  weak  pomts  to  the  enemy ;  for 
great  innovations  are  in  contemplation,  with  regard  to  some 
of  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  particular  case,  while  on  others  I  am  entirely  miable  to 
form  a  judgment.*  Besides,  I  am  a  pure  Mahometan, — a 
strict  Unitarian  in  administrative  affau'S,  and  abhor  all 
Commissions  and  the  like  Avith  my  whole  heart.  Hence  your 
Excellency  will  not  blame  me  for  refusing  to  connect  myself 
with  them,  though  many  smgie  oversights  might  be  prevented 
by  a  contrary  course ;  and  will  also  pardon  me  if  I  should 
be  absent  on  your  arrival.     It  will  be  easy  to  decide  what 

steps  to  take  in  that  case 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  some  facts  which  would 
be  interestmg  to  your  Excellency,  respecting  the  Russian 
and  Slavonic  languages  ;  the  affinitj^  which  I  have  discovered 
between  them  and  the  Persian,  and  how  they  are  by  no 
means  so  difficult  as  people  believe  them  or  make  them; 
also  about  the  Grusuiian  and  Russian  literature,  w'hich  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  through  a  Russian  work,— about  the 
noble  Russian  people, — about  the  extremely  interesting  com- 
merce of  Riga  ;  but  it  would  have  enlarged  my  letter  to  too 
great  an  extent.  I  shall  take  leave  to  do  so  at  a  future 
opportunity 


xcvi. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Riga,  16tJi  August,  1807. 
For  many  years  past  (our  connexion  will  soon  include  the 
half  of  my  life),  my  thoughts,  as  well  as  those  of  my  Milly, 
with  all  our  warmest  feelings,  have  been  with  you  on  this 

*  See  page  207. 
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day How  has  everything  changed  since  those  former 

times  when  I  have  celebrated  this  day  !  Wliere  is  now  the 
tranquillity  with  which  we  then  contemplated  the  external 
world  ten  years  ago,  as  if  it  could  never  drag  us  into  its 
whirlpool  ?  Even  a  year  ago  it  was  only  at  times  that 
gloomy  anticipations  for  our  oivn  fate  rose  before  my  eyes  ; 
my  Milly  scarcely  felt  them;  and  about  you  we  had  no 
anxieties.  Now  we  are  resigned  to  our  own  future,  and  I 
often  repeat  to  myself  the  golden  proverb,  "  He  who  cannot 
what  he  will,  let  him  will  what  he  can."  We  shall  get  on 
thus,  and  with  the  certainty  of  never  wanting  bread,  nor, 
wherever  I  may  be  placed,  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
nobler  among  my  fellow-creatui'es,  I  live  with  less  anxiety 
for  myself  than  you  probably  imagine.  But  all  our  appre- 
hensions are  excited  for  our  country  and  for  you.  Mani- 
fold reports  have  awakened  our  fears  that  that  may  soon 
take  place,  which,  according  to  the  present  march  of 
events,  must  take  place  sooner  or  later — and  what  fears  ? 
We  cannot  describe  our  grief  and  anxiety,  for  our  ex- 
pressions might  be  watched  in  several  quarters ;  we  have 
often  expressed  them  to  you  before,  and  now  we  have  nothing 
but  helpless  wishes.  Oh  that  the  storm  might  disperse,  that 
we  might  meet  once  more  on  the  undesecrated,  uninjui'ed, 
soil  of  our  fatherland  !  How  it  has  happened  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  our  fixed  intention  of  going  by  sea 
to  Copenliagen  this  month,  and  revisiting  you  all  before 
the  winter,  is  a  long  story,  which  Milly  has  written  to  you  in 
that  letter.  Had  we  remained  in  Memel,  everj^thing  would 
have  been  more  quickly  arranged,  and  we  should  have 
crossed  before  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of 
our  return.  For  there,  too,  my  dismissal  would  have  been 
very  unwillingly  accorded,  as  there  is  a  general  wish  to  retain 
me  in  the  service,  though  probably  without  any  definite  idea 
as  to  how  I  can  be  employed  ;  and  this  incomprehensible  and 
universal  confidence  in  me  goes  to  my  heart.  (Do  not  think 
it  vanity  in  me  to  speak  of  this,  and  do  not  take  it  amiss  if 
I  ask  you  not  to  look  on  it  as  a  dream  of  my  own  fancy.)  .  . 
If  I  had  received  a  furlough,  we  might  have  seen  each  other 
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again,  and  refreshed  our  wearied  spirits  ;  now  it  would  be  too 
late ;  the  matter  has  been  put  off  so  long,  that  I  could  not 
make  use  of  leave  of  absence  if  it  were  granted. 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  of  June,  is  the  last  we  have 
received,  and  this  absence  of  letters  is  now  doubly  painful. 
I  have  been  foohsh  not  to  keep  a  diary  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  flight,  in  which  you  all  might  have  had  a  livmg 
picture  of  us,  in  the  many  changing  scenes  of  our  various 
fortunes  and  positions.  If  these  pictures  had  been  no  more 
than  peeps  into  the  showman's  box,  yet  still  they  would  have 
had  some  value.  Often  I  cannot  write  at  all,  and  now  when  I 
wish  to  do  so,  and  am  therefore  better  able  to  write  than 
usual,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  doubt  whether  all  this  may  not 
be  written  in  vain  !  And  that  thought  makes  my  eyes 
overflow.  I  have  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to  enter  into  an 
explanation  with  you  on  one  point ;  not  that  your  expressions 
have  hurt  me,  but  because  we  ought  to  understand  each 
other,  and  because  one  wishes  one's  best  friends  to  judge 
one  correctly  m  everything.  I  allude  to  your  disapproval  of 
my  undertaking  to  learn  the  Russian  and  Slavonic  languages, 
with  the  view  of  extending  my  studies  to  the  other  written 
branches  of  this  ancient  mother-tongue,  which  is  spoken  by 
fifty  millions.  It  would  have  pleased  me  better  if  Milly  had 
not  mentioned  these  studies  tt)  you  at  all,  because  I  foresaw 
that  your  one-sided  ideas  on  this  point  would  rather  lead  you 
to  blame  than  to  praise.  I  wUl  not  exactly  say  that  you  are 
entirely  wi-ong,  but  I  cannot  help  flunking  that  you  do  not 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  right  point  of  view.  If  I  had 
employed  a  period  of  genial  quiet, — of  inward  life  and  activity, 
accompanied  by  the  outward  appliances  necessary  for  bringing 
forth  finished  productions,  in  learnmg  a  new  language,  such 
a  use  of  my  time  would  most  certainly  have  deserved  blame. 
But  at  Memel,  where  it  was  impossible  to  free  myself  from 
the  present  time,  and  the  present  was  full  of  oppressive  cares, 
— Avhere  I  had  absolutely  no  books,  the  case  was  different; 
and  I  therefore  unhesitatingly  include  my  new  philological 
acquisitions  among  the  things  which  give  me  the  hope  that  I 
have  made  as  good  a  use  of  last  winter  as  was  in  my  power. 
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Or,  if  Nature  had  destined  me  for  a  poet,  the  case  again 
would  have  been  different ;  such  toilsome  labour  is  beneath 
the  poet.  But  to  the  liistorian — or  if  that  also  is  too  liigh  a 
title  for  me — to  the  historical  inquirer,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  all  nations,  were  it  possible,  in  their  own  tongues. 
Languages  have  one  inscrutable  origin,  like  all  national 
pecuUarities,  and  he  has  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a 
people,  who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  it  tlu'ough  its 
own  language.  Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  Oriental 
languages,  must  feel  vexed  to  read  what  has  been  said  and 
dreamed  by  those  who  have  attacked  the  Persians  and  Arabs 
without  understanding  their  languages.  What  sort  of  judg- 
ment of  the  French  would  be  formed  by  a  man  who  had 
read,  say,  nothing  but  "  Telemachus  "  in  a  translation  ?  It 
is  a  gi-eat  pity  that  one  cannot  learn  all  languages ;  however, 
that  is  so  impossible  that  j'ou  will  not  suppose  I  have  formed 
such  a  mad  project.  I  have  now  probably  reached  the  limit 
of  my  acquu'ements.  I  think  I  have  derived  this  advantage 
at  least  from  my  studies  of  last  winter,  that  I  beheve  I  have 
formed  a  far  more  distinct  concejition  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Russians  than  other  foreigners,  with  the  exception 
of  Schlozer.  My  acquaintance  with  the  Slavonic  language 
has  led  me  to  a  very  important  discovery  in  the  history  of 
races,  and  their  original  derivation,  which  would  not  be  so 
new  as  it  is,  if  more  had  occupied  themselves  with  these 
tongues.  I  also  read  the  Slavonian  Bible,  and  that  led  me 
to  a  new  theological  hypothesis,  so  I  have  not  merely  added 
words  to  words,  and  piled  my  memory  with  dead  matter. 
That  to  write  is  better  than  to  learn,  is  indeed  true,  for  it  is 
better  to  create  than  to  be  learned ;  but  for  the  former  I 
must  wait  for  a  time,  when  the  external  world  does  not  hold 
me  fast  in  its  iron  clutches,  otherwise  I  should  only  produce 
something  mediocre,  and  the  Kterary  enterprises  which  would 
admit  of  execution  now,  would  give  as  httle  satisfaction  to 
my  friends  as  my  studies  in  philology.  Will  that  time  ever 
come  ?  Till  then,  love,  remember  the  saying  of  Nathan,  "  we 
must  not  require  that  every  tree  should  have  one  bark," — nor 
should  we  blame  a  lopped  tree,  if  its  branches  no  longer  form 
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the  beautiful  crown  of  its  youth.     Farewell !     This  deeply 
significant  word  I  say  to  you  with  gi'eat  emotion. 

Stein  had  received  the  letters  requesting  him  to 
resume  ofl5ce  while  seriously  ill  with  a  tertian  fever.  He 
instantly  dictated  a  letter  to  the  King  accepting  office 
without  making  conditions  of  any  kind,  recommending, 
however,  Count  Reden  and  Niebuhr, — the  latter  on 
account  of  his  "  knowledge  of  finance  and  the  French 
language," — as  suitable  persons  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  contributions  with  the  French  authorities.  He 
arrived  in  Memel  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  aflfairs,  with 
a  voice  in  the  deliberation  on  military  aflfairs. 

The  Provisional  Commission  with  which  Niebuhr  was 
connected,  had  begun  even  before  Stein's  arrival,  to 
sketch  the  outlines  of  those  great  measures  of  civil 
reform,  the  execution  of  which  has  rendered  his  short 
administration  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  internal  history 
of  Prussia,  and  it  continued  to  work  with  him  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  vital  energies  of  the  country.  Before 
the  end  of  October,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  King 
freeing  landed  property  from  various  restrictions  on 
possession,  sale,  &c.,  and  another  abolishing  serfdom 
throughout  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  and  within  the 
following  month,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  entire 
remodelling  of  the  administration,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  financial  system.  The  latter  appears  to  have 
been  that  in  which  Niebuhr  was  principally  employed, 
but  he  also  took  a  share  in  the  deliberation  on  the  other 
subjects. 

The  most  urgent  problem  of  the  government  was  to 
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find  the  means  of  paying  the  contributions  to  the  French, 
which  was  the  condition  of  their  evacuating  the  country  ; 
for  till  the  incubus  of  their  presence  was  removed  from 
the  unhappy  land,  it  was  impossible  to  resuscitate  its 
exhausted  energies.  One  portion  of  Stein's  plans  for 
raising  money  was  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  from  the 
Dutch  capitalists,  then  the  richest  in  Europe.  This 
business  was  entrusted  to  Niebuhr,  and  he  willingly 
undertook  the  commission,  though  he  neither  concealed 
from  himself  nor  from  Stein  the  difficulties  attending 
its  execution,  in  the  present  position  of  Prussia. 

Accordingly  on  the  21st  of  November,  1807,  he  left 
Memel  for  Berlin.  The  journey,  performed  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  a  country  devastated  by  war, 
and  with  a  sick  wife,  was  a  toilsome  and  hazardous 
enterprise.  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  he  was  met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  suffering  from  dropsy. 
His  grief  for  her  loss  was  heightened  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  a  speedy  meeting 
after  their  long  separation,  since  his  business  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  go  in  the  first  instance  to  Ham- 
burgh. He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  behind  him  ill 
in  Berlin,  and  proceed  alone  to  Hamburgh,  where  she 
afterwards  joined  him.  From  thence  they  made  excur- 
sions to  Meldorf  and  Niitschau,  to  visit  their  relations 
and  Moltke.  In  the  middle  of  February  they  continued 
their  journey  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1808. 

At  first  there  seemed  some  chance  of  Niebuhr's  suc- 
ceeding in  his  mission,  although  it  at  once  appeared 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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that  the  Dutch  capitahsts  would  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  and  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, who  also  wanted  to  borrow,  were  naturally  opposed 
to  the  transaction.  But  all  hopes  of  the  kind  were 
crushed  by  Napoleon's  attack  on  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
for,  only  a  short  time  before,  he  had  induced  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  banking  house  of  Hope  &  Co.,  to  lend  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  Spain,  by  assuring  them 
that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  towards  that  country. 
They  now  naturally  shrank  from  making  any  advances 
to  a  State  like  Prussia,  which  seemed  destined  to  share 
the  fate  of  Spain  so  soon  as  Napoleon  should  have  time 
to  proceed  to  its  annihilation.  It  was,  however,  of  such 
urgent  importance  that  the  Prussians  should  at  least 
convince  Napoleon  of  their  honest  intention  to  pay  the 
contributions,  that  Niebuhr  was  directed  to  continue 
every  effort  to  induce  the  Dutch  bankers  to  listen  to  the 
proposition  on  any  terms  whatever.  He  was  therefore 
ordered  to  remain  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  June,  1808, 
was  formally  accredited  as  Prussian  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Holland.  But  as  months  passed  away,  and  the 
course  of  public  events  seemed  to  remove  the  object 
of  his  mission  continually  farther  from  attainment, 
Niebuhr  requested  his  recal.  He  received  it  in  February 
1809,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  return, 
when  an  unexpected  offer  to  undertake  the  loan  was 
made  by  M.  Valckenaer.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up 
between  them  in  March,  corresponding  in  all  essential 
points  to  Niebuhr  s  original  proposals.  The  readiness 
of  Valckenaer  to  enter  into  a  transaction  which  all  the 
other  bankers  had  thought  too  unsafe,  was  partly  the 
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result  of  his  personal  confidence  in  Niebuhr,  and  partly, 
in  Niebulir's  opinion,  of  his  own  over-sanguine  disposi- 
tion. He  was,  however,  indirectly  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  the  assurance  of  the  French  ambassador,  that  the 
securities  on  which  the  loan  was  to  be  raised  "  should  be 
respected  in  any  case."  After  all,  the  negotiation  fell 
through  for  a  time  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  on  the  score  of  his  own  pressing  necessities,  to 
grant  his  permission,  without  which  no  foreign  loan 
could  be  effected. 

Meanwhile,  Stein's  projects  for  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance of  Germany  had  been  discovered  by  Napoleon, 
and  had  led  to  his  proscription  in  the  month  of 
January,  1809.  He  had  been  succeeded  in  the  ministry 
by  Counts  Altenstein  and  Dohna.  Both  of  these 
were  personal  friends  of  Niebuhr ;  to  the  former 
especially  he  was  warmly  attached,  but  he  recognised 
their  incapacity  to  enter  into,  and  carry  out  the  great 
projects  of  reform  which  Stein  had  sketched,  and  as  he 
could,  at  all  events,  form  no  plans  for  his  future  life 
until  the  general  arrangements  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration  were  completed  and  the  appoint- 
ments settled,  he  resolved  to  travel  by  way  of  Hamburgh 
to  Holstein,  and  wait  there  till  affairs  should  assume  a 
definite  shape.  He  left  Amsterdam  with  his  wife  on 
the  9th  of  April,  transacted  some  necessary  public 
business  at  Hamburgh,  and  from  thence  went  to  stay 
with  his  relations  in  Dithmarsh. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland,  he  had  studied  with 
great  attention  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  institu- 
tions past  and  present,  and  especially  the  nature  and 
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graducal  formation  of  its  soil  by  deposits  from  the  sea 
and  rivers.  Few  or  none  of  his  observations  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  in  the  following  letters  ;  they  are 
chiefly  contained  in  a  series  of  a  less  personal  character 
which  used  to  go  the  round  of  his  friends  in  Holstein, 
and  which  have  been  published  since  his  death  in  his 
"  Kleine  Nachgelasse  ne  Schriften." 

M.  Von  Altenstein  made  proposals  to  him  from 
Konigsberg,  where  the  Prussian  government  was  still 
stationed,  but  the  permanence  of  the  cabinet  seemed  to 
him  so  uncertain,  that  he  determined  to  await  in  Holstein 
the  further  progress  of  events.  In  this  undecided  state 
of  affairs  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  passed  away. 
Much  as  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends,  Niebuhr 
longed  at  last  to  find  a  settled  dweUing-place  and  fixed 
employment.  At  length  he  was  expressly  summoned 
(as  the  return  of  the  court  and  government  to  Berlin 
was  still  delayed)  to  repair  to  Konigsberg  and  secure 
his  appointment. 

Here  he  found  everything,  not  only  as  regarded  his 
own  position,  but  likewise  all  that  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  in  as  much  confusion  as  he  had 
expected.  The  disastrous  war,  and  the  insecure  position 
in  which  the  State  was  still  placed,  had  thrown  affairs 
into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
energetic  hand  capable  of  seizing  the  whole  with  its 
powerful  grasp,  and  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

Altenstein,  a  learned  and  philosophical  man,  but 
destitute  of  statesman-like  genius  or  energy,  had,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  administration,  carried 
on  the  government  in  a  spirit  totally  opposite  to  that  of 
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Stein.  The  project  of  the  latter  for  the  reform  of  the 
administration,  which  had  already  received  the  rojal 
assent,  was  laid  aside  ;  the  promise  of  representative 
institutions  was  recalled ;  no  steps  w^ere  taken  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion ;  and 
he  drew  back  from  co-operation  with  Schoen,  whom  Stein 
had  recommended  as  his  own  successor,  and  who  was  a 
decided  advocate  of  popular  institutions.  During  the 
unhappy  campaign  of  Wagram,  in  which  Austria,  for 
the  last  time,  attempted  to  stem  Napoleon's  encroach- 
ments, he  could  not  resolve  to  take  any  decided  part 
for  the  assistance  of  Austria,  but  let  the  time  slip  away 
without  forming  any  definite  plans  for  the  future,  or 
adhering  to  any  fixed  system  of  policy. 

This  state  of  things  filled  Niebuhr  with  deep  solicitude. 
His  health  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection 
such  as  he  had  not  even  experienced  during  the  miser- 
able years  of  1806  and  1807,  when,  even  in  the  depths  of 
calamity,  there  had  been  some  noble  minds  at  the  helm, 
struggling  to  save  the  State  from  absolute  shipwreck.  It 
was  some  relief  to  him  when  his  appointment,  as  head  of 
the  department  for  the  management  of  the  national  debt 
and  the  monetary  institutions,  obliged  him  once  more  to 
turn  all  his  thoughts  to  active  employment,  by  which 
he  might  hope,  at  least  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  to  effect 
some  benefit  to  the  State.  The  appointment  was  made 
in  November,  and  in  December  he  returned  from 
Konigsberg  to  Berlin. 

The  contract  which  Niebuhr  had  concluded  with 
Valckenaer,  had  been  ratified  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  the  most  express  assurances  of  his  complete  satis- 
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faction ;  and,  with  great  effort,  Niebuhr  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  parties  concerned  steady  to  their  offer  till, 
in  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  King  of  Holland  yielded 
the  required  permission,  which  w^as  in  fact  extorted  by 
Napoleon  from  him,  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  the  loan  was 
opened.  The  condition  of  Holland,  which  was  utterly 
ruined  by  its  annexation  to  France  in  July,  rendered 
it  of  comparatively  little  assistance  as  a  financial 
operation,  though  even  its  partial  success  was  greater 
than  Niebuhr  had  anticipated  in  the  then  condition  of 
Prussia,  and  considering  that  it  was  the  only  loan  that 
had  been  effected  on  the  continent  since  1808.  It  was, 
however,  of  incalculable  pohtical  value  to  Prussia,  for  it 
was  the  fear  of  depriving  himself  of  the  actual  revenue 
which  Napoleon  expected  from  this  source,  that  with- 
held him  from  attacking  the  existence  of  Prussia,  when 
the  prostration  of  Austria  and  Spain,  combined  with 
the  alliance  of  Russia,  left  him  free  to  do  so  ;  and  he 
thus  lost  the  opportunity,  which  the  subsequent  breach 
with  Russia,  and  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Wellington, 
prevented  his  ever  regaining. 

Early  in  1810,  Napoleon  had  pressed  for  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  contributions,  now  greatly  in 
arrears.  There  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  so  little 
chance  of  the  opening  of  the  Dutch  loan,  and  it  was 
certain,  even  at  the  best,  to  produce  such  a  trifling 
amount  in  comparison  with  what  w^as  required,  that 
other  means  of  raising  money  were  imperative.  The 
King  interrogated  Altenstein  as  to  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal for  hquidating  them,  and  found  that  his  Minister  of 
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Finance  had  no  plan  to  propose  but  the  cession  of  Silesia. 
He  next  consulted  Prince  Wittgenstein  on  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  latter  drew  up  a  scheme  which  was 
submitted  to  Altenstein,  who,  perceiving  it  to  be 
thoroughly  impracticable,  refiised  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. Madame  Hensler  evidently  refers  to  this 
plan,  although  she  does  not  state  that  it  was  concocted 
by  Wittgenstein,  when  she  says,  at  this  date,  that  "  a 
financial  project  was  now  submitted  to  the  King,  by 
which  its  promoters  fancied  that  they  could  annihilate 
the  whole  contribution  and  the  national  debt.  The 
plan  was  laid  before  the  members  of  the  government 
for  their  consideration.  Many  of  its  most  important 
provisions  appeared  to  several,  and  particularly  to 
Niebuhr,  either  impracticable  or  mischievous.  Among 
these  were  the  introduction  of  paper  money,  the  re- 
demption of  the  land  tax,  the  abolition  of  many  privi- 
leges by  which  the  poorer  classes  would  have  been 
particularly  affected,  the  seizure  of  all  the  hand-mills 
in  East  Prussia,*  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  consumption 
extending  even  to  the  products  consumed  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  peasantry,  and  a  tax  on  the  licence  to  trade." 
Niebuhr  was,  at  all  times,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Prince 
Wittgenstein,  whom  he  thoroughly  distrusted.  When 
the  plan  met  with  opposition,  the  King,  under  the  advice 
of  Wittgenstein,  applied  to  Hardenberg  for  his  opinion 
of  it.    The  report  which  Hardenberg  sent  in  determined 

*  Each  miller  had  a  monopoly  within  his  own  district,  and  corn  was  not 
allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  district  to  be  ground,  but  many  of  the  peasants 
had  little  hand-mills  in  which  they  ground  what  they  wanted  for  their  own 
use.  The  millers  paid  an  excise  tax  upon  all  they  ground,  consequently  the 
possession  of  these  hand-mills  by  the  peasants  mjiu-ed  the  revenue. 
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the  King  to  offer  him  at  once  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
with  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  State,  but  the  present 
ministers  were  to  be  retained  in  their  several  depart- 
ments subordinate  to  him.  Hardenberg  refused  the 
premiership  on  these  terms,  but  at  length  effected  the 
dismissal  of  the  Altenstein  ministry  in  June  1810.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  he  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  King,  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  former 
administration, 

Hardenberg's  accession  to  power  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  nation  at  large,  but  Niebuhr  did  not  share  in  the 
general  impression  in  his  favour  ;  indeed,  many  years 
after,  in  Rome,  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  indeed 
come  to  Berlin  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Hardenberg, 
notwithstanding  the  laxity  of  his  morals  in  private  life, 
but  that  he  had  never  found  himself  "  so  disappointed  in 
any  man,  except  in  the  historian,  Johannes  Miiller."  It 
was,  therefore,  unfortunate  that,  as  the  finance  question 
was  the  great  problem  to  be  solved,  Niebuhr  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  the  Chancellor  apphed  for  his  co-opera- 
tion. When  Hardenberg  communicated  the  programme 
of  his  financial  plans  to  Niebuhr,  the  latter  expressed 
his  unqualified  dissent  from  them,  and  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  perilous  nature,  that  he 
held  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  King  himself  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  views.  He  sent  a  memorial  to  him,  in  which 
he  openly  represented  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
requested  that  his  Majesty  would  release  him  from  his 
post,  as  he  could  not  concur  in  the  principles  of  the 
administration,  and  that  he  would  grant  him  instead  a 
professorship  in  the  university  which  was  to  be  opened 
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at  Berlin  in  the  autumn.  The  King  forwarded  the 
memorial  to  Hardenberg,  who  was  naturally  much 
annoyed  at  it,  and  sent  for  Schoen.  But  the  latter 
was  also  opposed  to  his  plans,  and,  after  some  further 
consultation,  all  parties  transmitted  their  views  to 
Stein.  Hardenberg  wrote  to  Niebuhr,  upbraiding  him, 
though  in  courteous  terms,  with  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  administration,  and  requesting  him  to  with- 
draw his  resignation,  as  he  hoped  that  all  difficulties 
would  soon  be  surmounted,  and  he  w\is  anxious  to  have 
Niebuhr's  counsel  and  assistance."'  But  while  ready  to 
heap  personal  distinction  upon  him,  he  withheld  that 
frank  explanation  of  the  line  of  policy  ho  intended  to 
pursue,  which  alone  could  have  removed  Niebuhr's 
scruples,  and  after  negotiations,  which  lasted  several 
days,  he  at  length  gave  way,  and  offered  to  request 
the  King  to  appoint  Niebuhr  historiographer  in  the 
place  of  Johannes  Von  Miiller.  This  post  he  soon 
received,  but  with  the  condition  that  he  should  assist 
Count  Hardenberg  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  with 
his  opinions  and  advice  when  required.  Stein  judged 
much  more  favourably  of  Hardenberg  at  this  time.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  lengthened  intercourse  with  him, 
and  the  events  of  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  that  he 
gradually  came  to  a  conviction  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  Niebuhr  in  his  letters.  He  did  not  approve  of 
Niebuhr's  conduct  in  refusing  to  act  with  Hardenberg,t 

«  According  to  'Stein's  Lebeu,  IT.  508,  Hai-denberg  offei-ed  Niebuhr  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

t  He  writes  thus  to  Wilhelm  vou  Humboldt :  "  Niebuhr  declares  his 
dissentient  opinion.  M.  von  Hardenberg  invites  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him,  and  to  send  in  another  plan :  to  this  he  vouchsafes  no  reply,  but 
instead,  hands  in  a  lengthy  chain  of  argument  against  Hardenberg's  plan  to 
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but  his  friendship  still  renicained  unchanged  towards 
him  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  upon  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  course  he  had  taken.  Nicbuhr  would  willingly 
have  accepted  office,  could  he  have  done  so  and 
remained  true  to  his  princij^les,  but  while  Hardcnberg 
offered  him  a  high  position,  he  knew  that  he  was  rather 
desired  as  a  skilful  tool  than  as  an  independent  coad- 
jutor. He  remained  for  some  time  in  communication 
with  Hardenberg,  who  often  sent  him  projects  in  wdiich 
he  desired  his  opinion,  or  sketches  of  measures,  the 
details  of  which  he  required  him  to  work  out.  Their 
connexion,  how^ever,  ceased  almost  entirely  at  a  later 
period. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  Niebuhr's  history 
from  the  autumn  of  1807  to  the  summer  of  1810. 

XCVII. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Landsbero  on  the  Wartha, 

Idth  December,  1807. 

It  \viU  be  three  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  left  Memel,  and 
to-day  we  are  still  eighteen  German  miles  from  Berlin.  A  more 
mournful  and  distressmg  joiu'ney  we  could  not  have  antici- 
pated, even  with  the  worst  apprehensions,  which  the  circum- 
stances and  the  season  of  the  year  excited.  From  Memel  to 
Berhn  it  is  108  miles  by  the  nearest  route,  which  is  the  one 
we  have  chosen ;  the  other,  by  way  of  Dantzic,  is  still  longer. 
However  it  was  our  intention  to  have  taken  tliis  latter  road, 

the  King,  without  bringing  forward  any  other  project — and  now  he  wants  to 
appear  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth, 

"  All  this  is  nothing  but  a  refined  egotism,  and  an  instance  of  the  mania  so 
increasingly  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  for  pouring  a  sauce  of  high- 
sounding,  fine-lady  phrases  over  perfectly  common-place  actions." — Stein's 
Leben,  II.  507. 
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because  it  lies  through  a  pleasanter  country,  and  one  which 
has  suffered  less  from  devastation  during  the  war;  also 
because  Dantzic  is  the  residence  of  the  family  of  our  deceased 
friend,  Mrs.  Solly,  and  we  had  intended  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  them  for  her  husband  and  children,  as  his  spiiits 
were  not  yet  equal  to  it.  But  in  Konigsberg,  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  crossing  the  Werder  was  represented  to  us  in  strong, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated  terms;  for  certainly  the  strip  of 
land  between  Elbing  and  Dirschau,  wliich  is  all  alluvial 
deposit  from  the  river,  is  as  bad  as  a  marsh  road  can  be  in 
winter.  It  was  impossible  to  travel  along  the  Frische 
Nehrung  either,  because  the  few  houses  on  these  downs, 
where  travellers  have  usually  been  able  to  find  shelter  for 
themselves  and  theii*  horses,  (for  there  are  no  post  horses  to 
be  got  on  this  road,)  have  been  destroyed  in  the  war ;  we 
were,  therefore,  obHged  to  take  the  regular  route  through 
Braunsberg,  of  which  we  have  much  repented,  since  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  with  post-horses  and  a  moderately  heavy 
carriage,  it  is  possible  to  get  along  even  on  the  roads  most 
universally  decried.  We  left  Memel  on  the  23rd  of  November; 
our  departure  had  been  fixed  for  the  day  before,  but  a  storm 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the  Nehrung. 
This  was  rather  opportune  for  me,  as  I  had  had  a  return  in 
the  night  of  some  of  the  pains  to  which  my  last  illness  left 
me  liable,  which  illness  had  been  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
my  more  serious  indisposition  at  Bartenstein.  We  had  a 
comfortable  journey  along  the  Nehrung,  with  fine  weather. 
We  found  everything  looking,  on  the  whole,  rather  better 
than  on  my  former  journeys  (this  is  the  tliird  time  I  have 
travelled  this  way)  through  this  frightful  desert,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  We  got  to  Konigsberg  in  thi-ee  days. 
The  last  stage  is  a  heath  track  through  the  fertile,  and  lately 
very  prosperous  district  of  Samland,  where  now  the  most 
mournful  tokens  of  the  ravages  of  war, — ruined  and  deserted 
villages, — frequently  meet  the  eye.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
we  arrived  at  Konigsberg,  where  we  stayed  with  our  dear 
friends,  Nicolovius  and  his  wife,  who  are  two  of  the  most 
pure  and  noble-minded  human  beings  whom  we  have  ever 
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known  anywhere.  We  rested  there  two  days,  as  I  had 
busmess  to  transact.  Konigsberg  excited  very  mehincholy 
feelings  in  us.  Some  of  our  friends  have  suffered  more  than 
one  heavy  bereavement  through  the  prevailing  epidemics; 
others  have  been  cast  down  by  other  misfortunes.  I  never 
knew  so  much  happiness  destroyed  m  one  place  within  less 
than  a  year,  as  in  the  cu'cle  of  our  acquaintance  there.  On 
Saturday  we  began  our  long  journey ;  Milly  was  still  pretty 
well  —  I  tolerable,  and  freer  from  the  disposition  to  hypo- 
chondriasis, from  which  I  had  suffered  so  long.  Late  at 
night  we  reached  Braunsberg;  we  could  not  proceed  till 
noon  the  following  day  for  want  of  post-horses,  and  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  get  our  passports  vis6d.  We 
now  entered  one  of  the  parts  that  had  suffered  most  from 
devastation  and  pestilence.  It  is  a  magnificent  country, 
with  a  very  fruitful  soil  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
Braunsberg  to  the  Prussian  Marches,  where  it  rises  into 
hills  of  considerable  height.  Before  tliis  disastrous  time, 
it  was  inhabited  by  wealthy  peasants,*  dwelling  in  beautiful 
villages,  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  those  in  the  best  parts  of 
Holstein.  The  roads,  however,  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description,  and  all  the  worse  from  having  served  so  long  as 
the  liigh  road  of  the  armies,  and  for  the  transport  of  artillery, 
without  its  bemg  possible  to  repair  them ;  for  now  there  are 
scarcely  any  inhabitants  left,  and  horses  are  very  rarely 
indeed  to  be  seen ;  the  land  is  in  the  stubble,  and,  as  our 
hostess  sorrowfully  said,  "  bears  only  flowers."  Owmg  to 
the  badness  of  the  roads  we  only  got  as  far  as  Mlihlhausen ; 
and  on  the  30tli  to  Riesenbiu'g;  from  hence,  onwards,  the 
country  was  flat  and  sandy.  On  the  1st  Dec,  a  little  behind 
Marienwerder,  we  entered  upon  the  deep  sea  of  sand  which 

*  Bauer  means  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  to  Germans  conveys  the  idea  of 
owner  of  the  soil  also,  as  with  them  the  cultivators  are  generally  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  Husbandmen,  working  for  wages,  are  termed  Tagelohner, 
hired  day-labourers,  and  not  Bauern,  peasants.  Thus  an  Englishman,  speaking 
of  "  the  peasantry,"  and  a  German  speaking  of  "  die  Bauern,"  refer  to  two  very 
different,  and  in  many  respects  widely-contrasted,  classes.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  translations  of  Gennan  works  on  social  or  historical 
subjects. 
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stretches  from  Westj)halia  far  into  Poland,  and  extends  in 
Prussia  to  the  chain  of  liills  I  have  mentioned.  We  passed 
the  night  at  Graudenz,  a  place  of  sorrowful  memory.  So 
far  all  had  gone  on  well,  and  though  we  were  now  about  to 
enter  a  Polish  district,  we  had  lost  the  apprehensions  which 
had  been  raised  that  those  parts  were  unsafe  and  hostile. 
For  provisions  we  had  been  badly  off;  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
wheaten  bread,  we  were  obliged  to  take  with  us  in  the 
carriage,  and  to  lay  in  a  store  of,  where  they  were  to  be  got ; 
meat  we  could  scarcely  ever  obtain.  We  were  well  received 
at  Graudenz.  I  was  glad  to  find  a  town  wliich,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  fortress,  I  had  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  m 
a  flourishing  condition.  We  were  sho-vvn  into  an  overheated 
room ;  Milly,  who  had  already  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
privations  of  the  journey,  &c.,  became  very  unwell ;  however, 
we  continued  our  journey,  and  on  the  way  she  grew  better. 
On  the  2nd,  we  arrived  at  Culm,  wliich  is  almost  entirely 
PoHsh,  and  could  get  no  horses  ;  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  a  disgusting  inn,  in  the  midst  of  PoHsli  filth.  Milly  lay 
down,  but  unfortunately  this  famous  day  was  being  celebrated 
at  this  hotel  with  a  concert  and  ball.  The  next  day  we 
reached  Bromberg.  Milly's  only  wish  was  for  repose,  and 
she  felt  doubtful  if  we  must  not  rest  on  the  following  day. 
This  was  decided  by  our  finding  that  all  the  horses  had 
been  seized  on  for  General  Caulincourt.  Milly  kept  her  bed 
all  day  with  fever  and  head-ache.  We  sent  for  a  physician, 
at  the  recommendation  of  a  merchant  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction.  His  appearance,  which  gave  token  of 
extreme  old  age  and  stupidity,  frightened  us.  The  old  man 
showed  so  many  signs  of  imbecihty  that  we  were  afraid  to 
try  his  remedies.  Another  was  recommended  to  us ;  but  we 
got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  pains  me  to  tell 
you  of  his  proceedings.  He  would  not  show  the  prescrip- 
tions ;  but  their  effects  seem  to  indicate  that  he  treated  the 
delicate  woman  as  if  she  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 
As  he  would  give  no  counter-remedies,  we  helped  ourselves 
with  old  prescriptions  which  we  had  preserved.  We  had 
another  horrible  evening  and  night  to  endure  ;  for  suddenly 
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we  heard  firing  on  all  sides.  The  town  was  full  of  Poles 
celebrating  a  festival  after  their  barbarous  national  customs, 
namely,  with  drinking,  dancing,  letting  off  fireworks  and 
firing  muskets.  Fancy  Milly's  sensitiveness  increased  to  the 
highest  point  by  illness,  and  shots  and  squibs  and  crackers 
let  off  under  our  window  every  minute !  You  can  imagine 
my  anxiety.  She  had,  m  fact,  another  attack  of  fever,  but 
she  entreated  so  earnestly  that  I  would  take  her  away  the 
next  day,  that  I  yielded.  We  left,  therefore,  on  the  9th ; 
Milly  still  extremely  weak.  We  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
post-horses,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  Nakel  till  late  in  the 
evening.  Here  we  found  a  good  night's  lodging.  On  the  10th 
she  felt  better.  We  proceeded,  intending  only  to  travel  two 
stages.  It  was  a  very  rough  day,  and  there  was  some  draught 
in  the  carriage.  Wliere  we  wanted  to  stop  there  were  no 
rooms  to  be  had,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  fiu'ther.  We 
were  confidently  assured  that  we  should  find  comfortable 
accommodation  at  Schneidemiilil,  a  flourishmg  little  town. 
In  consequence  of  the  roads  being  deep  in  sand  and  marsh, 
we  did  not  arrive  there  till  two  in  the  mornmg,  and  here, 
also,  we  could  get  no  room  on  account  of  the  number  of 
troops  quartered  there  on  their  march.  It  was  a  dreadful 
moment.  Milly  was  exhausted  to  the  last  degi*ee.  At 
length  the  post-master  allowed  us  to  go  to  his  wife's  resi- 
dence. She,  however,  either  would  not  or  could  not  give  us 
a  room  with  a  fire,  and  showed  us  into  one  that  was  cold  and 
wet.  We  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  go  on  at  all 
risks.  We  procured  horses  and  drove  three  miles  further  to 
Schonlanke.  Here,  likewise,  we  could  at  first  get  no  accom- 
modation. Milly  was  by  this  time  so  ill  that  I  sat  beside 
her  m  terror.  At  last  the  post-master  took  pity  on  us,  and 
allowed  us  to  pass  a  few  hours  in  his  warm  room  till  another 
was  heated.  One  is  very  thankful  for  kindness  of  this  sort 
under  such  circumstances.  At  last  Milly  was  able  to  lie 
down.  She  remamed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  bed. 
Her  former  malady  showed  itself  again.  We  used  our 
remedies  and  subdued  it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
push  on.     The  12th,  we  got  to  Driesen,  where  we  happily 
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found  accommodation.  But  the  journey  had  done  my  poor 
Milly  no  good  ;  she  was  yesterday,  13th,  when  I  began  this 
letter,  miserably  weak  and  ill,  I  have  persuaded  her  to  take 
a  day's  rest  here.  To-morrow  we  shall  resume  our  journey 
towards  BerHn,  which  we  most  ardently  desire  to  reach,  in 
order  to  get  medical  advice  and  rest  for  her.  We  shall 
manage  to  hold  out  these  eighteen  miles,  as  we  have  travelled 
nine-and-twenty  from  Bromberg.  You  may  fancy  what  a 
state  of  anxiety  I  am  in.  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  us,  too, 
that  we  have  no  maid-servant,  smce  we  have  left  ours  in 
Memel ;  and  we  shall  find  it  so  likewise  in  Berlin,  till  we 
can  get  one,  as  I  must  often  be  away  on  business.  We  keep 
ourselves  up  with  hope.  Among  the  most  consoling  images 
it  presents  to  us  is  that  of  seeing  your  and  our  friends  in 
Holstein.  I  shall  wi'ite  to  you  from  Berlin  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Perhaps  Milly  will  be  able  to  write  a  few  lines  too. 


XCVIII. 

Meldorp,  FthmaTy,  1808. 

I  cannot  leave  the  place  from  wliich  I  -svrote  to  you  for  the 
first  time  twelve  years  ago,  without  transporting  myself  to 
your  presence  with  my  pen. 

Dearest  Dora,  we  feel  the  separation  from  you  most  pain- 
fully. The  consoling  and  strengthening  influence  of  our 
meeting  with  you  will  long  remain  with  us ;  it  renewed  the 
spring-tide  of  our  old  friendship,  and  new  seed  has  been 
sown  which  wiU  bear  fruit.  My  aged  father  has  become  very 
weak,  as  you,  no  doubt,  perceived  during  your  stay  here  in 
the  summer,  but  did  not  like  to  tell  us  of  it.  He  is  no 
more  infirm  in  mind  than  he  was  before  my  journey  to 
England ;  but  the  life  and  interest  which  his  farming  occu- 
pations had  given  him  for  years  is  quite  gone,  and  I  fear 
there  is  no  other  stimulant  that  can  excite  him  in  the  same 
way  again.  His  strength  has  failed  much  smce  the  autumn, 
when  we  saw  him  together,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eyes 
incapacitates  him  from  any  exertion.  All  this  makes  me 
very  sad. 
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I  pour  out  my  heart  to  you  about  this  sorrow  :  I  feel  as  if 
we  had  both  for  a  long  time  past  said  too  little  in  our  letters 
about  our  personal  concerns,  on  which,  however,  we  can 
scarcely  have  any  reserves  with  each  other.  Our  conver- 
sations at  the  places  where  we  have  seen  each  other  have 
been  seldom  so  free,  that  we  could  form  a  vivid  picture  of  all 
your  cii'cumstances. 

XCIX. 

Amsterdam,  ZOth  March,  1808. 

....  The  golden  rule  of  Leonardo  da  Ymci  must  now 
be  our  maxim  in  all  things.  In  this  way  we  can  find  peace 
if  not  personally  exposed  to  the  storm,  and  on  this  principle 
I  am  turnmg  my  time  to  account  here,  uncertain  as  our 
future  is,  as  busily  as  if  I  were  acquiring  various  branches 
of  knowledge  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  for  my 
life.  Our  income  has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
general  reduction  of  salaries ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter, 
about  which  I  leave  it  to  others  to  complain.  For  how  long  is 
our  future  secure  in  any  sense  !  But  even  this  does  not 
disquiet  me.  Has  not  a  year  already  passed  since  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  in  Memel?  Have  we  not  got 
through  this  mournful  year  far  more  fortmiately  than  many 
others  ?  Indeed  to  me  it  has  been  instructive  and  morally 
improving.  It  is  now  a  great  comfort  to  have  got  tlu'ough  a 
whole  year,  especially  since  time  advances  so  slowly.  And 
during  this  period  we  have  been  much  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence ;  Milly  has  completely  recovered  from  an  illness  amidst 
the  most  dangerous  circumstances  ;  we  have  been  spared 
from  the  immediate  perils  of  war  ;  an  accident  saved  us  from 
participation  in  the  misfortunes  of  Copenhagen ;  we  have 
been  delivered  from  pestilence  and  from  our  dreary  banish- 
ment; have  seen  you  once  more,  and  are  now  in  safety  in  a 
land  full  of  instruction.  From  all  this  I  draw  consolation 
for  the  future,  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  my  past  hfe, 
which  has  perhaps  in  many  ways  been  a  better  discipline  for 
me  than  I  have  suspected. 

It  is  on  your  account  that  we  feel  the  principal  anxiety. 
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I  would  give  much  to  knoAV  that  you  were  not  in  Kiel.  Of 
all  places  Kiel  is  the  most  in  danger.  I  cannot  rely  upon 
the  humanity  of  the  EngUsh  to  spare  the  defenceless  asylum 
of  the  noble  Queen,  and  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  coast. 


c. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  ISth  May,  1808. 

....  Men  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  capacity 
for  friendship — let  me  say  for  love.  We  shall  not  dispute 
the  assertion  of  Emjiedocles  that  friendship  is  always  a 
power  of  attraction.  But  in  many  persons  it  is  only  a 
magnetic  one,  where  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the 
united  power  of  several  weaker  magnets  may  to  a  great 
extent  neutralize  that  of  the  single  stronger  one ;  so  that 
such  friendships  depend  too  much  upon  proximity ;  and 
when  the  friends,  who  have  been  unavoidably  separated  for  a 
time,  are  restored  to  each  other  by  fate,  they  find  themselves 
at  first  much  less  powerfully  attracted  to  each  other  than  to 
those  with  whom  they  have  had  constant  intercourse  during 
the  preceding  interval,  even  though  the  attachment  of  the 
latter  may  not  be  such  as  will  stand  trial.  There  is  another 
power,  which  operates  equally  through  all  spaces,  like  the 
emanation  of  light, — a  power  to  which  distance  and  separa- 
tion are  as  nothing,  because  its  seat  is  in  that  inward  world 
which  the  mind,  through  her  faculties  of  conception  and 
imagination,  creates  out  of  and  independent  of  the  real  and 
historical  one.  I  thank  you  both  that  your  reception  of  me, 
and  our  whole  intercourse  during  the  time  we  were  together, 
proved  that  your  affection  for  me  is  of  this  latter  kind.*  .... 

We  will  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  still  brighter  hopes 
from  the  intimations  contained  in  Dora's  last  letter,  and  if 
my  most  earnest  wishes  on  your  behalf  are  but  cries  to  an 

*  Here  follow  references  to  the  illness  of  Moltke's  son,  and  the  health  of 
his  wife,  who  was  already  ill  of  the  consiimption  that  terminated  her  life  a  few 
months  later. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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inexorable  destiny,  in  Milly's  more  pious  mind  they  are 
prayers.  I  cannot  express  to  yovi,  how  we  love  you  both 
and  your  children,  and  yet  I  would  fain  do  so  in  this  time  of 
sorrow,  when  love  and  faithfuhiess  are  the  only  consolation. 
We  have  made  our  covenant  together ;  you  admitted  your 
disciple  to  the  equahty  of  friendship,  at  a  time  when  with  all 
my  other  friends  there  could  only  be  attachment  on  my  side, 
without  any  claims  to  an  equal  return  of  confidence  or 
affection  :  believing  only  too  firmly,  before  it  had  been 
proved,  that  although  I  had  as  yet  no  objective  power, 
nothing  but  warmth,  enthusiasm  for  all  that  I  undertook, 
there  lay  within  me  capabiUties  for  great  works,  of  which  I 
then  possessed  only  an  imperfect  idea,  and  had  conceived 
only  a  vague  outline.  From  this  condition  of  mind,  there 
arose  within  me  a  mortal  conflict  between  my  belief  in 
my  future  high  vocation,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  my 
present  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  my  repugnance  to 
take  a  standing  beside  or  beloAV  finished  mediocrity ; — a 
conflict  from  which  I  have  come  out  hke  a  troop  that  has 
been  surrounded,  of  whom  a  part  hew  their  way  through, 
while  the  greater  number,  and  perhai)s  the  bravest  of  them, 
perish  upon  the  field.  You  gave  me  a  place  in  your  heai-t, 
not  merely  as  belie\dng  that  I  might  one  day  become  all  for 
which  I  had  a  capacity  and  a  calling,  but  as  if  I  were  that 
already.  And  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  realize  my 
aspirations,  and  have  been  obhged  to  replace  the  brave  troops 
that  have  fallen,  with  a  soriy  rabble;  instead  of  poetry,  archae- 
ology and  ancient  history,  I  have  had  to  cultivate  finance, 
banking,  administration — all  of  which,  between  ourselves, 
are  (compared  to  my  brave  old  comrades)  a  set  of  beggarly 
fellows,  that  sometimes  almost  drive  me  mad,  especially 
when  anything  reminds  me  strongly  of  all  those  whom  I  have 
lost.  Sismondi's  History  has  done  this  lately  :  I  wrote  forth- 
with to  Stein,  and  hinted  that  I  should  like  a  mission  to 
Italy,  in  order  to  compose  a  history  of  Rome  (a  continuation 
of  Livy's  from  the  year  588  to  625)  amidst  her  ruins.  But 
he  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter  back,  to  say  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question;  that  I  must  remain  under  the  yoke.     God 
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grant  only — ^liow  low  we  are  sunk  to  make  such  a  prayer — 
that  I  may  long  have  it  to  bear !  Our  prospects  are  very 
gloomy ;  but  who  cannot  say  the  same  ?  As  regards  myself, 
my  courage  does  not  fail,  though  our  personal  interests 
also  are  seriously  threatened.  Milly  has  so  fallen  in  love 
with  Sismondi's  Itahan  Eepublics,  that  she  is  making 
extracts  from  the  book  all  day  long.  I  admire  him  much,  but 
all  is  not  what  it  might  be.  The  drawing  is  for  the  most  part 
excellent,  but  the  colouring  often  false.  During  my  stay 
here  I  have  busied  myself  with  researches  into  the  ancient 
races  and  institutions  of  northern  Germany,  and  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Holland.  Wliat  a  countless  host  of  strong- 
minded  and  sound-hearted  men,  and  how  much  gi'eatness  ! 

This,  too,  is  not  yet  written.  While  studj^ing  it,  I  often 
forget  the  present ;  but  then  comes  a  stor}'  of  the  carnage  at 
Madrid,  an  image  of  the  agonies  of  Prussia,  a  recollection  of 
my  ever=beloved  Denmark,  and  all  my  dreams  vanish ;  I  feel 
nothing  but  my  misery.  You  have,  I  suppose,  received  a 
part  at  least  of  the  journal  of  my  travels,  from  Dora.  It 
will,  however,  contain  for  you  large  barren  steppes,  and  3'-ou 
must  remember,  in  judging  of  it,  that  it  was  not  written  for 
you,  nor,  in  fact,  strictl}"^  speaking,  for  Dora,  though  many  of 
the  letters  are  directed  to  her,  so  that  much,  even  in  these 
last,  can  have  no  interest  to  you  or  her.  It  is  my  father 
chiefly  who  will  enjoy  them,  and  he  wanted  something  to 
cheer  him  up.  This  object  has  been  quite  answered  by 
them.  Only  one  whose  mind  dwells  entirely  or  principally 
within  the  limits  of  his  daily  life,  could  take  pleasure  at  all 
times  in  such  an  unbroken  description  of  the  eery-day 
world.  I  should  have  directed  all  m.y  letters  to  him,  but 
that  Dora  likes  also  to  hear  something  of  our  every-day 
proceedings,  and  some  other  things  were  mixed  up  with 
them,  and  finally  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  -wi'ite 
to  her.  You  must  take  all  this  into  account  in  reading 
them ;  we  are  on  a  classical  soil,  but  one  that  is  so  only  in 
a  single  respect.  You  must  learn  Dutch  in  order  to  read 
the  great  Vondel,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  of 

freedom.     Vondel  is  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude.     The 

B  2 
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language  is  very  easy  to  learn ;  it  has  cost  me  no  trouble  at 
all ;  the  pronunciation  is  the  only  difficulty,  and  in  that  I 
want  practice,  because  every  one  speaks  French.  One  word 
more.  When  I  talk  about  the  court,  I  do  it  for  my  father's 
sake.  Do  not  misconstrue  me;  above  all  things  do  not 
beUeve  that  I  am  indeed  at  the  gi-indstone  where  the  depth 
is  polished  out  of  hearts,  which  have  long  since  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  friction  of  the  world.  It  is  notlnng  of  the 
kind.  Do  you  know  what,  of  all  tilings,  I  stand  most  in  need 
of  here  ?  A  Goethe,  were  it  only  his  Faust :  my  catechism, 
the  epitome  of  my  convictions  and  feelings,  for  what  is  not 
contained  in  the  existing  fragment  would  be  found  in  the 
complete  work,  were  it  written.  A  hundred  times  has  the 
desire  to  complete  it  risen  up  within  my  mind,  but  my 
powers  are  not  commensurate  with  my  will.  I  only  wish  I 
had  the  Old  Gentleman  up  here  for  a  bit  above  ground  !  He 
should  have  work  enough  to  do,  and  I  would  win  heaven  in 
sjjite  of  him.  Farewell,  my  beloved  ones,  and  give  our  love 
to  your  childi'en,  as  if  we  were  your  brother  and  sister.  Give 
best  remembrances,  too,  to  Phihppina  and  Falk  from  your 

NiEBUHR. 


CI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Utrecht,  May,  1808. 

I  have  heard  nothing  for  this  week  past  from 

BerHn,  that  is,  from  Stein.  The  fate  of  our  poor  country, 
therefore,  is  stiU  undecided — a  state  of  things  wliich  use  alone 
can  enable  me  to  bear.  O  that  Denmark's  position  were  but 
more  hopeful !  In  Memel,  Denmark  was  often  a  consolation 
to  me,  and  a  bright  spot  on  which  my  weary  eye  could  rest. 
But  how  can  I  bear  to  deepen  yom-  sadness  ?  You  will 
know  what  it  is  to  hear  of,  I  believe  only  too  many,  things 
that  formerly  appeared  to  you  to  be  exaggerations.  What 
would  I  not  give  that  you  should  have  remained  without  this 
bitter  experience  !  People  here  have  had  theii'  troubles ; 
they  have  lost  much  that  cannot  be  replaced,  and  have  still 
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heavy  burdens  to  bear ;  yet  the  war  has  scathed  them  but 
little.  A  citizen  of  tliis  town  complained  to  me  that  the 
soldiers  quartered  upon  him  in  1795,  had  cost  him  not  less 
than  150  guilders.  I  laughed  in  his  face.  Milly  asks  me 
to  leave  a  corner  for  her.  Eead  for  yom-  refreshment 
Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Eepublics.  Thanks  for 
your  letters  of  introduction;  but  what  can  the  natural 
philosophers  have  to  say  to  me  ? 


OIL 

Amsterdam,  17th  June,  1808. 

....  Here,  also,  they  talk  of  changing  their  King,  as  a 
man  might  talk  of  changing  liis  bailiff  on  his  estate.  This 
country  could  only  lose  by  any  change,  and  I  should  share 
the  sorrow  of  the  most  intelhgent  men  in  such  a  case.  The 
government  is  national  and  good,  and  the  King  only  too 
humane  and  tender-hearted.  A  short  time  since,  the  signing 
of  some  criminal  warrants,  where  he  found,  after  a  second 
examination,  that  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  was  impossible, 
literally  made  him  ill  on  the  day  of  the  execution. 


cm. 

1st  July,  1808. 

I  have  not  been  well  for  some  time,   and  have 

suffered  much  from  sleeplessness.     Often  I  lie  awake  till 
daylight.     Yesterday  I  felt  particularly  unwell ;  to-day  I  am 
much  better.     But  will  it  last  ?     I  have  fomid  my  former 
experience  irresistibly  confirmed,  that  with   me    the  body 
depends   entirely  on  the  mind,  and  that  my  indisposition 
almost  always  arises  from    some   impediment   to   the  free 
action  of  my  mind,  which  seems  to  introduce  disorder  into 
all  the  functions  of  the  bodily  machme.     Wlien  my  mind  is 
exerting  itself  freely  and  energetically  upon  a  great  subject, 
and  I  advance  successfully  from  one  point  to  another,  dis- 
playing their  mutual  connexion  as  I  proceed,  I  either  feel 
no  physical  inconveniences,  or  if  they  show  themselves,  they 
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disappear  again  very  quickly.  No  man  can  liave  a  more 
vivid  perception,  that  creating  is  the  true  essence  of  life, 
than  I  derive  from  my  internal  experience.  But  if  I  am 
altogether  restricted  to  a  passive  state  of  mind,  as  is  the  case 
at  present,  the  whole  machine  comes  to  a  stop,  and  my 
inward  discomfort  brmgs  on  an  unhealthy  condition  of  body, 
of  which  I  have  an  unmistakeable  outward  sign  in  the 
contrast  between  the  free  and  strong  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  former  state,  and  its  irregularity  in  the  latter.  Now, 
if  it  stood  in  our  power,  when  outward  cii'cumstances  are 
unfavom-able  to  our  activity  in  practical  life,  to  choose  at 
once  a  field  of  intellectual  labour  instead,  and  to  transport 
our  whole  faculties  into  its  sphere,  tliis  evil  would  be  easily 
overcome  ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  in  this  manner  one 
might  almost  make  oneself  immortal.  But,  alas,  how  many 
hindrances  stand  in  the  way !  And  how  impossible  this 
independence  is  rendered  by  the  interruptions  to  our 
equanimity  !  Above  all  is  this  the  case  when  one  is  engaged 
in  public  business,  wliich  has  to  be  carried  on  according  to 
prescribed  forms  ;  where  one  has  only  to  execute,  and  cannot 
work  out  an  idea,  but  must  bring  every  thing  into  conformity 

with  established  rules 

*  If  you  consider  the  charge  of  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  heli)less  an  undignified  emploj-ment,  I  think  you  are 
mistaken ;  and  that  you  attach  too  much  importance  alto- 
gether to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature  in  the  mass  of 
mankind.  I  believe  that  on  that  subject  we  have  a  totally 
false  view  in  these  days,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  can 
mislead  you,  I  should  prefer  seeing  you  openly  espouse  a 
contrary  view,  as  I  do  myself  on  the  firmest  conviction.  Do 
you  not  agree  with  me,  that  the  so-called  education  which 
we  claim  as  indispensable  for  the  people,  whether  it  be  of  a 
high  cast,  and  consisting  of  numerous  branches  of  knowledge 
and  modes  of  applying  the  understanding  and  talents,  or 
restricted  to  the  first  rudiments,  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  true  approximation  to  that  free  sj)iritual  life,  where 

*  He  is  here  referring  to  a  wish  he  had  expressed  to  see  Madame  Heusier  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  chaiitable  institutions  of  Holland. 
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the  soul  dwells  in  a  world  of  ideas  and  notions,  in  which  the 
world  of  sense  is  transmuted,  and  on  which  it  becomes 
dependent  ?  That  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  worthless, — 
indeed,  rather  injurious, — when  it  disturbs  a  man  destined 
to  every-day  life,  in  his  truthful,  instinctive  mode  of  per- 
ception and  action  within  his  own  sphere,  and  onl)^  gives  him 
in  return,  notions  taken  at  second-hand,  and  torn  out  of  their 
natural  connexion  ?  And  that  yet  this  is  unavoidable  with 
all  teaching  and  cultivation  which  does  not  go  very  deep  ? 
That,  for  instance,  writing  and  reading,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business,  are  to  the  mass  of  the  people  superfluous 
even  as  a  disciphne  for  the  memory,  and  a  dangerous  gift 
when  they  are  used  completely  at  random,  as  the  common 
people  use  them,  so  that  the}^  acquire  only  a  multitude  of  dis- 
torted notions ;  because,  by  this  means,  the  common  man  is 
deprived  of  the  truth  his  senses  teach  him,  which  nature  has 
given  for  his  guidance,  and  becomes  familiarized  with 
another  and  a  distorted  truth,  which  takes  no  firm  hold  on 
his  mind,  and  yet  robs  him  of  the  power  of  judging  for 
himself?  But  if  it  be  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual 
culture  which  you  ask  for,  this  can  scarcely  be  eifected  with 
a  multitude  of  orphan  children  taken  in  the  mass,  except  by 
selecting  individuals,  and  by  keeping  those  who  are  only  fit 
for  the  usual  avocations  of  their  class  as  simple  as  possible. 
And  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  this  simphcity,  which  pre- 
serves the  outhnes  of  good  and  evil  in  human  nature  clear 
and  distinct,  even  though  it  cannot  choke  the  evil,  be  not 
better  than  the  confused  ideas  of  morality  prevailing  among 
the  higher  classes,  which  cannot  really  elevate  and  make 
them  free,  and  over  which  at  last  a  varnish  is  spread.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  pure,  uncultivated  nature  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  simple  requirements, 
and  that  this  satisfaction  is  the  best  security  for  the  morals 
of  the  many,  as  its  want  is  usually  the  main  source  of  their 
degeneracy,  except  in  those  who  seem  utterly  bad  by  nature. 
A  highly  cultivated  man  may  dispense  with  many  things 
volimtarily,  because  he  lives  in  another  world.  Thus  the 
charge  of  physical  well-being  appears  to  me  as  interesting 
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in  the  cause  of  morality,  as  it  is  in  that  of  humanity ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  age,  that, 
amidst  the  ever-increasing  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  we 
are  so  earnestly  busied  in  establishing  schools  for  them  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  works  which  we  put 
into  their  hands 


CIV. 
TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  27 th  August,  1808. 

My  beloved  Moltke,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  now  that  the 
blow  has  fallen  on  you,  to  which  we  all  looked  forward  with 
trembling,  despairing  hearts,  while  we  thought  it  as  yet  far 
distant  ?  Can  I,  in  written  words,  express  to  you  our 
feelings,  our  giief  on  youi'  account  ?  Let  me  rather  appeal 
to  your  faith  in  us,  that  you  may  find  a  vent  for  youi*  own 
sorrow  in  imagining  to  yourself  the  feelings  of  your  distant 
friends. 

My  poor,  jjoor  friend,  where  noAV,  amid  the  wild  tumults 
of  the  world,  will  you  find  a  tranquil  spot,  in  which  your 
grief,  raising  you  at  last  above  the  immediate  pain  of  your 
loss,  may  restore  to  you  the  peace  of  mind  you  need  for  your 
own  sake — for  the  sake  of  yoiu"  cliildren,  of  youi*  friends  ? 
Not  in  solitude  can  you  regain  tranquillity,  for  the  ever- 
turning  wheel  of  thought  within  us,  wliich,  in  prosperity,  we 
fancy  obedient  to  our  will,  disturbs  more  than  the  outward 
world  ;  and  the  eye  of  a  friend  has  more  power  than  aught 
else  to  calm  the  heart.  Come  to  us,  as  we  cannot  yet  come 
to  you ;  unless  tliis  climate  and  j)lace  are  too  unhealthy  for 
you.  But  we  ivill  come  to  you — I  hope  soon,  and  I  hope 
not  for  a  short  time.  And  then  we  will  strive  together  after 
courage  to  meet  the  destruction  of  all  happiness,  aU  hope, 
all  joy. 

MiUy's  tender  love  for  your  Marie,  which  you  so  well 
know,  will  teU  you  how  great  was  the  blow  to  her,  when  she 
read  in  the  newspaper  the  terrible  announcement,  which  a 
letter  from  Dora  had  scarcely  prepared  us  to  expect.     You 
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know  that  she  loved  no  one  more  deeply  than  Marie,  and 
that  no  parting,  among  those  fate  has  allotted  to  us,  was 
bitterer  than  that  from  her ;  to  live  with  her  was  ever  Milly's 
liighest  wdsh. 

I  understand  why  you  have  not  wi'itten  to  us — you  could 
not ;  but  now,  write.  I  promise  faithfully  to  answer  you ; 
and  am  I  not  your  nearest  and  dearest  friend  in  the  world, 
as  you  are  mine  ?  I  entreat  you  to  write  :  we  will  not  keep 
silence  on  yom*  grief,  either  now,  in  absence,  or  when  we 
meet  again.  You  used  to  write  once  when  I  did  not  repay 
you  for  it. 

We  will  come  to  you  ;  we  will  not  seek  to  comfort  you, 
but  to  infuse  serenity  into  your  mind.  Pray  for  serenity ; 
strive  after  it.  It  is  no  sm,  even  in  the  deepest  sorrow ;  it  is 
the  necessary  support  to  the  soul  on  which  heavy  burdens 
are  laid,  without  which  they  could  not  be  borne  to  the 
jom'ney's  end. 

Milly  embraces  you  with  warmest  love.  And  God 
strengthen  and  preserve  you  !  Your  Niebuhe. 


cv. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Amstbrdam,  September;  1808. 

Your  last  letter,  and  indeed  the  one  before  it,  are  still 
unanswered ;  they  would  not  be  so,  but  that  my  zeal  in 
corresponding  has  sensibly  declined ;  and  that  the  circular 
letters,  which  I  continue  in  deference  to  my  father's  wishes, 
hinder  me  from  writing  others.  No  more  of  that;  but  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you  that  we  are — not  myself  alone, 
but  the  whole  public  of  this  city — living  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment which  destroys  aU  free  exercise  of  thought  with  me, 
and  keeps  me  in  a  positive  fever.  I  know  this  state  of  mind 
fi'om  repeated  experience,  fear  it,  and  yet  can  no  more  keep 
it  off,  than  he  can  who  has  once  been  a  desperate  gamester, 
when  he  stands  as  a  spectator  by  the  green  table,  even 
though  he  may  not  touch  a  card  himself.    And  in  this  game, 
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other  things  are  at  stake  beside  gold.  Were  it  possible  to 
shut  ourselves  up  without  becoming  hypochondriacal,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  into  society  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight, 
and  then  hear  the  pui'ified  residue  of  all  the  reports  afloat 
within  that  time,  than  to  hear  them,  as  we  do  now,  from  their 
very  commencement,  to  doubt  them,  examine  them  with- 
out data,  and  never  know  anything  with  certainty,  but 
the  existence  of  the  abyss  into  which  we  may  all  plunge,  and 
to  think  with  terror  of  our  distant  friends. 

Milly  will  tell  you  how  we  read  in  the  paper  the  an- 
nouncement of  Marie's  death,  and  that  we  had  not  expected 
it  from  your  letter.  Moltke  has  not  written  to  me,  or  else 
his  letter  has  miscarried.  God  help  him !  His  youthful 
vigour  had  been  visibly  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
early  life,  and  by  Augusta's  death  ;  and  the  higher  rose  the 
flame  of  mingled  feeling  and  imagination  within  him,  the 
more  it  preyed  upon  that  inward  strength  with  which  we  must 
bear  up  against  sorrow,  if  we  are  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
it ;  and  hence  we  cannot  but  tremble  for  the  efl'ects  of  such  a 
blow.  O  that  I  were  but  free,  and  could  go  to  him !  When 
we  meet  again  let  us  all  speak  much  of  Marie.  She  had 
every  perfection — brilliancy,  purity,  intellect,  gi'ace — and  the 
fading  away  of  her  body  had  not  afi^ected  the  mind.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  was.  No  one  could  talk  more  beautifully, 
and  no  one  was  more  unpretending.  Even  during  her 
illness,  when  she  spoke  of  things  with  a  depth  of  insight 
beyond  all  other  spectators  of  the  same  scenes,  she  always 
spoke  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearer  could  not  help 
feeling  that  no  one  else  could  have  said  the  same,  and  fearing 
to  appear  common-place  beside  her,  although  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  her  conversation  raised  all  around  her  above  their 
ordinary  tone  of  thought.  You,  too,  ^vill  feel  much  more 
desolate. 

Do  not  indulge  brighter  hopes  for  our  future,  because  the 
Prussian  territory  is  partially  evacuated.  For  it  is  not 
evacuation,  though  the  troops  may  be  drawn  off.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  convention  might  be  ratified  now ;  but, 
as   matters  stand,   we  coidd    not    fulfil    it,   and    therefore 
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should  only  pronounce  our  own  condemnation.  The  impos- 
sibihty  is  so  self-evident,  that  I  would  rather  touch  red-hot 
ii-on  than  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the  business.  However, 
counsel  comes  with  time:  I  mean  for  individuals  them- 
selves  


cvi. 

Amsterdam,  13^/t  September,  1808, 

We  received  your  welcome  letter  on  Saturday,  together 
with  one  from  Moltke,  that  was  long  past  its  time.  What 
you  tell  me  about  his  state  of  mind  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  ; 
aU  and  everything.  I  hope  that  he  will  find  tears,  and  then 
activity.  It  used  to  be  very  difficult  to  me  to  speak  to  him 
of  his  departed  Augusta :  now  that  his  calamity  is  so  great 
and  so  irreparable,  I  desire  to  talk  of  nothing  else  with  him 
but  of  the  dear  friend  whom  we  have  just  lost.  Then,  too, 
I  was  much  younger,  my  attention  was  more  easily  diverted, 
and  I  shrank  from  the  aspect  of  sorrow.  Now,  all  private 
affliction  is  but  a  contribution  to  that  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  mmost  corners  of  our  land,  and,  under  a  thousand 
shapes,  is  gnawmg  at  every  heart. 

Probably  at  the  same  time  you  receive  this  letter,  perhaps 
still  earlier,  you  will  see  in  the  newspapers  an  article,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  proscription  of  my  friend  Stein.* 
I  have  seen  it  this  morning  for  the  first  time ;  you  may 
imagme  with  what  feelings  !  This  is  my  reason  for  writing 
to  you  to-day,  for  it  will  not  only  giieve  you,  but  also  make 
you  anxious  on  oui'  account.  But  you  may  be  perfectly  easy. 
My  connexion  with  Stein  involves  nothing  that  could  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  dangerous  to  me.     But  what  the  con- 

•  stein  was  already  revolving  plans  for  the  future  resurrection  and  deliver- 
ance of  Germany.  A  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Wittgenstein  on  the  position  of 
aifairs,  containing  the  expression  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  with  the  French 
regime  must  be  kept  up  in  "Westphalia,  was  intercepted  by  the  French  authorities, 
and  published  in  the  journals.  Stein  instantly  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  not  however  accepted  by  the  King.  Napoleon  did  not  immediately  insist  on 
his  removal,  because  he  knew  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  drawing 
of  the  stipulated  money  from  Prussia,  but  waited  his  time  to  ruin  him. 
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sequences  may  be  to  himself  I  tremble  to  hear.  "With  liis 
cast  of  mind,  where  a  thousand  ideas,  often  of  the  most 
opposite  description,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
this  expression  of  liis  sentiments  was  anything  but  a 
dehberate  plan ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  fit  of  bitter  feehng, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  ^viite  the  letter,  and 
send  off  the  despatch  just  at  that  moment,  would  have  given 
place  to  a  completely  different  view  before  night.  It  is, 
however,  very  remarkable,  that  both  his  sister,  the  Countess 
Werther,  and  I,  have  entreated  him,  almost  upon  our  knees, 
to  have  no  deahngs  of  any  kind  with  certain  individuals 
whom  he  beheved  to  be  honest,  but  calumniated  men.  That 
noble  Madame  Von  Werthern,  who  reads  men's  hearts  with  a 
glance,  told  me  that  when  she  saw  those  persons,  she  often 
felt  as  if  the  devil  himself  was  standing  before  her.  Stein 
rebuked  her  for  it,  and  was  once  quite  angry  with  me,  when 
it  happened  that  each  of  us,  without  any  concert,  warned  and 
conjm'ed  him  not  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  these  people. 
I  think  I  remember  clearly  that  Madame  Von  Werthern 
once  told  me  in  so  many  words,  that  she  had  a  presentiment 
that  they  would  bring  misfortune  upon  her  brother.  Is 
not  the  hand  of  destiny  clearly  discernible  here  ?  Stein 
always  goes  headlong  from  the  fullest  confidence  of  hope  to 
despair,  and  in  liis  judgments  of  people  he  often  neglects  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  when  once  formed,  by  any  observation  of 
particular  cases.  But  since  his  own  mtegiity  renders  him 
much  more  inclined  to  judge  favourably  than  to  condemn,  he 
often  gives  to  a  rogue  a  place  in  liis  esteem,  which  an 
honourable  man  obtains  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  if  he 
has  no  brilliant  parts  to  recommend  him.  "  Have  you  proofs 
agamst  him  ?  "  he  has  asked  me,  when  I  have  told  him  that 
so  and  so  would  act  ill  in  the  case  in  question :  the 
result  furnished  the  proofs,  and  too  late. 

I  beheve,  however,  that  the  crisis  is  now  very  near,  as 
to  the  approach  of  which  we  have  long  smce  ceased  to 
deceive  ourselves.     A  convention  had  been  negotiated,*  but 

*  In  Paris,  between  Champagny  and  Prince  William  of  Prussia. 
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was  not  as  yet  concluded.  Will  the  thread  break  at  once  ? 
It  certamly  will  break,  sooner  or  later.  If  so,  we  shall  come 
to  you,  and  truly  we  shall  not  be  sadder  than  we  are  now, 
and  have  long  been.  People  may  say  what  they  please  of 
the  practical  utiHty  of  history ;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it  is  a  sure  preservation  from  being  deluded  into  hope 
by  many  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Poor   Kopi)e,   who   will   get   into  trouble,  is  a  harmless 
fellow,  and  has  a  wife  and  children, 


■  CVII. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  iOth  September,  1808. 

The  news  that  Perthes  found  you  well,  dearest  Moltke, — the 
only  news  we  have  received  concerning  you  for  a  considerable 
time, — has  quieted  our  fears  for  yoiu"  health.  Suffer  me  now 
to  implore  you  most  earnestly  to  take  care  of  yourself,  for 
God's  sake  not  to  lose  all  interest  in  this  Hfe,  which  has  still 
such  sacred  claims  upon  you.  I  ask  from  you  no  more  than 
that  you  should  seek,  rather  than  avoid,  the  alleviations  nature 
sends  you, — sleep,  and  the  gradual  transition  of  passionate 
into  gentler  grief ;  that  you  should,  if  possible,  moderate  the 
vehemence  of  your  feelings,  and,  however  much  it  may  cost 
you,  keep  that  memory  which  will  never  leave  you,  apart 
from  the  present  reality,  wliich  will  reward  you  more  than 
most  others,  if  you  turn  not  from  it. 

My  dearest  friend,  fate  gave  you  what  you  in  your  ardent, 
stormy  youth,  sought  as  your  appropriate  lot.  Fate  gave 
you  more  tlian  falls  to  the  share  of  most  men — too  much — 
since  it  would  not  leave  you  the  possession  of  blessings,  the 
enjoyment  of  wliich  had  made  all  others  in  life  distasteful  to 
you.  You  had  ever}i,liing  which  your  heart  in  the  vague 
longings  of  youth  could  imagine,  and  you  gave  yourself  up 
to  this  fuhiess  of  love — to  the  perfect  earthly  sphere  in 
which  all  your  thoughts  found  employment,  undisturbed  by 
the  manifold  perplexities  which  so  often  prevent  those,  whose 
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lot  it  is  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  througli  a  changeful 
and  uncongenial  life,  from  ever  attaining  a  satisfactory  con- 
sciousness of  what  fate  has  really  done  for  them.  I  have  seen 
you  happier  than  I  ever  beheld  any  other  human  being,  in 
the  highest  energy  of  your  own  nature,  whose  internal  vigour 
had  enabled  it  to  withstand  all  the  storms  that  might  have 
devastated  it ;  your  intellect  enriched,  your  heart  ennobled 
and  matured  througli  love  and  hai:)piness ;  when,  as  yet,  you 
were  untroubled  by  any  fears  for  the  life  of  your  Augusta. 
I  have  seen  you  bent  to  the  earth  beneath  the  stroke  that 
deprived  you  of  your  happiness ;  I  have  seen  you  pass  from 
youth  to  the  firmness  of  matured  manhood ;  and  attaining, 
under  the  influence  of  your  Marie's  extraordinary  harmony  and 
completeness  of  character,  an  inward  strength  and  peace, 
which  neither  you  nor  your  friends  could  have  hoped  to  see 
in  you  in  so  high  a  degree.  Your  youth  is  over,  your  joys 
are  gone ;  nothing  is  left  to  you  but  a  serene  activity,  for 
yourself,  for  your  children,  for  and  with  your  friends.  But 
the  children  alone  afford  you  so  many  joys,  and  promise  far 
more  for  the  future ;  your  own  efforts  and  the  affection  of 
your  friends  will  bring  you  so  many  hours — such  as  those 
we  spent  together  in  early  days,  before  you  had  won  your 
Augusta — that,  had  you  not  been  so  surpassingly  happy, 
your  life  would  flow  by,  mthout,  indeed,  satisfying  you,  yet 
still  full  of  beauty.  Altogether,  when  we  compare  the  worth 
of  his  life,  who,  robbed  of  his  dearest  happiness,  lives  on  to 
the  end  with  a  longing,  glowing  heart,  which  when  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  had  raised  him  above  this  world,  with  the  life 
of  one  whose  heart  has  never  thus  bled,  but  has  also  never 
thus  glowed,  can  we  doubt  whose  lot  has  been  the  best,  even 
if  we  look  at  it  only  on  the  side  of  enjoyment  ? 

If  our  future  were  not  so  utterly  undecided,  and  if  you 
could  leave  your  estate  under  present  circumstances,  (which 
however  you  must  not  do,  on  account  of  your  cliildren,  at  a 
time  when  land  is  the  only  property  not  in  danger  of  com- 
plete annihilation,)  we  would  speak  of  the  future,  and  "make 
plans  for  living  in  the  same  place.  But  this  is  impossible 
for  us  at  present ;  we  cannot  even  plan  definitely  for  a  single 
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week.  I  have  given  up  all  hope  for  Prussia,  and  we  shall 
not  live  in  Berlin  ;  this  negative  expectation  is  the  only 
circumstance  we  can  look  forward  to  as  even  more  probable 
than  another.  Some  time  ago  we  anticipated  a  violent  end 
to  the  long  death-struggle  of  our  unhappy  State,  and  we  then 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  with  you ;  now,  the  sickness  has 
assumed  another  form,  and  it  seems  probable  that  I  shall  be 
forced  to  rend  asunder  the  ties  that  unite  me  to  the  State,  if 
I  will  not  turn  hangman,  and  go  back  to  BerUn  to  take  part 
in  the  horrible  work  of  raising  money  by  gi'inding  extor- 
tions. And  so  we  may  very  likely  not  only  see  each  other 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but  spend  a  considerable  time 

together 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  and  be  strong ;  be  at  one 
with  yourself,  and  think  not  too  lightly  of  what  is  still  left 
to  you.  There  is  an  indescribable  strength  in  resignation ; 
on  that  foundation  you  may  build  up  your  hfe  securely.  Do 
not  waste  your  energies  by  striving  to  penetrate  into  the 
eternally  liidden  regions,  —  nor  by  endeavouring  to  give 
eternity  to  this  world.  Eternity  is  more  real  than  time ;  let 
that  suffice  us  ;  the  earth  is  too  small  for  man,  and  what  we 
become  conscious  of  m  ourselves,  is  but  the  lowest  part  of 
our  being,  and  shall  we  lose  ourselves  m  questionings  about 
this  part,  which  seems  to  us  the  whole  ?  Do  not  you  act 
thus,  but  rather  fix  your  mind  on  what  yet  remains  to  you, 
and  among  the  rest  on  the  affection  of  your  friend,  who  loves 
you  with  his  whole  heart.     Our  love  to  the  children. 

Your  faithful  N. 


cviir. 

Amsterdam,  begun  22nd  December,  1808. 

Since  I  wrote  the  previous  page,  and,  incapable 

of  continuing,  found  myself  obhged  to  lay  down  my  paper,  I 
have  been  constantly  suffering  in  my  health,  and  yet  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  send  for  a  physician.  My  consti- 
tution, and  more  especially  the  influence  exercised  on  my 
body  by  my  state  of  mind — which  is  always  with  me  the  true 
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cause  of  health  and  sickness— are  too  unlike  any  thmg  to  be 
found  among  the  Dutch,  for  a  phj'sician,  whose  opinions  and 
mode  of  treatment  have  been  formed  here,  to  be  capable  of 
taldng  a  reasonable  view  of  my  case ;  so  rest,  and  a  com- 
bmation  of  mental  and  physical  diet,  must  be  my  chief 
reliance.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  methods  of 
treatment  in  the  medical  art  (which  would  so  gladly  set 
itself  up  for  a  science)  must  be  completely  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  just  as  civil  institutions  do,  and 
must  differ  in  different  countries  and  nations.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  physicians  here  may  be  perfectly  right  in 
adapting  theii'  general  treatment  to  colds,  indigestions,  and 
hardy,  full-blooded  systems,  \\ithout  taking  intellect  or 
feeling  much  into  consideration.  But  woe  to  the  stranger 
with  whom  these  preconceived  anticipations  are  incorrect, 
and  who  falls  into  their  hands !  In  general,  I  do  not  like 
medical  men;  they  form  the  most  arrogant  and  unprhi- 
cipled  of  all  classes,  next  to  the  nobles,  and  rival  the 
priests,  (as  they  used  to  be,  for  they  are  now  on  quite  a 
different  road,)  and  the  political  economists.  And  no  wonder, 
for  they,  too,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  internal  untruth- 
fulness, from  the  contrast  between  their  pretensions  and 
what  they  reaUy  are,  and  they  try  to  conceal  this  from 
themselves  by  self-conceit.  And  just  as  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  statesman  not  to  be  corrupted  by  degi-ees,  unless  he  is 
a  thoroughly  upright  man,  because  the  contemplation  of 
the  blunders  that  he  often  cannot  help  maldng  is  all  too 
painful,  so  the  same  takes  place  with  the  phj-sician,  who, 
besides,  depends  more  than  the  statesman  on  reputation, 
and  cannot,  like  him,  gloss  over  his  mistakes.  That  this 
hatred  towards  the  class  does  not  extend  to  every  individual 
is,  of  course,  to  be  understood ;  why,  I  even  like  and  esteem 
individuals  among  the  nobility,  (of  course,  I  am  not  sj)eaking 
of  you  and  such  as  you,)  among  the  ]3riests,  and  the  political 
economists. 

Thus  I  have  tried  another  medicine,  in  the  shape  of  some 
most  select  reading.  I  wanted  a  book  that  would  rouse  my 
imagination   and   my   feelings,    so    I   took    up    Mirabeau's 
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"  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme."  Do  you  still  recollect  lending 
it  to  me  thirteen  years  ago  ?  I  remember  your  copy  per- 
fectly, and  your  pencil  marks  on  the  margin,  as  well  as  the 
deep  impression  it  made  upon  me.  It  is  a  sweet  di-eam  to 
call  those  times  into  life  again  !  AVhen  we  are  conscious  of 
the  difference  in  our  way  of  reading  the  same  thing  at 
different  and  distant  times,  we  obtain  some  help  towards  the 
picture  of  what  we  then  were  and  now  are.  Formerly  every 
thing  seized  hold  of  me  with  infinitely  greater  power ;  but  it 
remained  in  my  mind  too  much  as  an  undigested  mass,  and 
worked  as  such ;  now  I  can  discriminate  and  test  more 
keenly.  This  eloquent  book,  however,  stands  my  tests ;  the 
more  it  is  logically  investigated,  the  less  will  it  be  accused  of 
declamation.  It  shows  quite  convincingly  that  Mii-abeau 
was  perfectly  free  from  the  folly  which  afterwards  attacked 
every  head  like  an  epidemic, — namely,  the  idea  of  binding 
freedom  for  ever  to  a  coimtry  by  the  forms  of  a  constitu- 
tion. He  certainly  knew  the  contrary  to  be  true,  and  he 
cannot  have  lost  this  conviction.  Certainly,  too,  he  is 
innocent  of  the  horrid  idea  of  universal  representation,  out 
of  which  all  the  mischief  has  flowed,  and  wliich  arose  in  a 
spirit  of  imitation  that  had  taken  possession  of  shallow 
minds,  and  so-called  metaphysicians.  For  Necker  had  a 
shallow  mind,  but  it  was  German  shallowness,  which,  if  it  be 
adorned  with  outward  showiness  wears  an  appearance  of 
practical  sohdity  to  the  mass  of  Frenchmen.  That  Mii-abeau 
afterwards  made  use  of  this  power  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ; 
the  great  man  can  make  use  of  every  thing  by  subjecting  it 
to  himself.  I  should  lilce,  however,  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  he  definitely  rejected  and  contemned  tliis  folly.  Who, 
after  liim,  would  care  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  dege- 
neration of  all  branches  of  the  executive  power  under  a 
despotism  ?  Despotism  was  the  sickness  which  consumed 
the  energies  of  Prussia ;  Denmark  has  long  suffered  under 
it ;  but  it  would  be  a  folly  to  take  the  trouble  to  describe  the 
yeUow  fever  after  Thucydides,  and  since  ages  have  not  taught 
mankind  to  profit  by  his  wisdom,  it  is  at  least  quite  superfluous 
now  to  delineate  the  particular  symptoms  of  the  disease. 


VOL.   I. 
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What  inimitable  sayings  !  "  L'animal  que  dechire  le  feroce 
leopard,  admii'e-t-il  la  garrure  de  sa  peau  ou  la  variety  de 
BBS  ruses  ?  "  Set  in  the  place  of  the  fii'st  word,  the  subject, 
the  equivalent  term  I'Allemand, — and  the  deep  truth  of  the 
saying  is  gone.  The  animal  knows  nothing  beyond  the 
impulse  of  natural  feeling,  and  seeks  no  false  consolation ; 
but  our  countrymen  have  no  true  feeling  left ;  not  even  that 
of  pain  or  enjoyment.  And  on  this  account,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  is  to  become  of  us.  Are  we  to  be  apes  of  apes  ?  I 
implore  the  mercy  of  Heaven  to  gi'ant  us  a  new  revelation  ; 
for  salvation  must  come  to  man  from  without ;  our  own 
longings  only  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Mirabeau  was  indeed  a  great  sinner  ;  he  was  possessed  by 
a    devil,   but   he   had  a   very   great  nature,    and   there    is 
more  joy  in  heaven   over  one    such   sinner,  than    over   a 
hundred  just  men.     He  was  too  high  above  his  nation,  like 
Carnot,  the  only  two  great  men  of  the  revolution.      His 
eloquence  carried  away  the  people,  and  they  fancied  that 
they  admired  him  ;  just  as  the  loud  noise  of  a  full  orchestra 
seizes  hold  of  the  common  people,  who  would  have  remained 
perfectly  indifferent,  to  the  music  itself,  performed  on  less 
noisy  instruments.     Such  sinners  excite  a  peculiar  kind  of 
veneration  in  me,  though  most  truly  they  do  not  hold  the 
highest  place.     There  is  something  yet  far  higher,  and  over 
that  we  can  only  weep.    Mirabeau  says,  "  Si  j'ai  dit  la  verite, 
pourquoi  ma  vehemence,  en  I'exprimant,  diminuerait-elle  de 
son  prix  ?  "     Vehemence  of  expression  is  but  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  and  as  this  is  no  defect  except  when  the  colours 
are  false,  why  must  I  find  it  so  often  assumed  as  a  proof 
that   I   am   wrong  ?     Is   it   true  that  he  who  reaches  the 
goal   must   necessarily   go   bej'ond   it,   because   there  is  a 
possibihty  of  his  doing  so  ?     Is  an  act  of  atrocity,  of  injus- 
tice, of  folly,  anniliilated  because  it  excites  me  to  passionate 
indignation  ?  Or  must  one  even  take  the  poor  innocent  tiling 
under  one's  protection  against  its  unjust  accusers  ?     Here 
one  learns  to  speak  coldly,  that  is,  in  general,  to  hold  one's 
peace ;    for  amidst  the  praiseworthy   and   excellent   things 
to   be    seen  here,  the   stranger  feels  at  last  oppressed  by 
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the  care  bestowed  on  mere  outward  life,  and  the  utter  inca- 
pacity for  all  elevating  sentiments.  Opinions  here  are  but 
prejudices,  and  those  on  religion  perfectly  insupportable. 
Yet  the  people,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  really  pious ; 
just  as  they  have  not  been  really  republicans  for  many 
generations  ;  but  the  administration  was  free,  and  more  than 
that  would  not  have  suited  the  nation.  .  .  . 

CIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Amsterdam,  I2th  December,  1808. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  thank  you  for  all  the  affectionate 
friendly  things  in  your  letter,  beginning  with  the  advice  to 
bear  lightl}'^  disagreeables  wliich  cannot  be  avoided.  If  you 
have  strong  shoulders,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bear — but  if  they 
have  become  weak  ?  Besides,  you  yom'self  would  not  bear 
anything  of  this  kind  lightly.  You  have  many  a  time  borne 
with  folly  patiently.  I  can  do  so  too,  and  do  it  con- 
scientiously where  a  few  good  quahties  make  amends ;  what 
now  annoj^s  me  is  something  different. 

....  It  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  fellow,  a  true  Margites, 
— neither  digger  nor  ploughman,  nor  acquainted  with  any- 
tliing  in  the  world, — from  whom  I  could  not  gain  something 
in  a  tete-a-tete  conversation;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I 
sirrpass  most  in  this  art,  and  hence  form  so  many  friendships 
when  in  a  foreign  country,  because  men  of  almost  every  class 
and  calling  find  that  they  can  exchange  somethmg  with  me. 
But  when  such  a  man  turns  up,  and  is  fastened  upon  one, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him, — a  thoroughly 
worthless  man, — how  can  one  help  feeling  disgust  towards 
liim,  however  much  reflection  he  may  give  rise  to.  And 
reflection,  properly  speaking,  is  not  my  forte :  what  I  per- 
ceive, I  see  with  a  glance ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  have  reached 
my  aim  (where,  indeed,  I  cannot  fail  to  do  so)  that  I  am  able 
to  connect  my  new  point  of  view  with  the  old  one.  But  on 
this  very  account,  I  am  far  less  able  to  choose  my  own 
course,  than  the  man  whose  mental  progress  is  the  result  of 

s  2 
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deliberation  ;  my  i^owers,  whatever  they  are,  and  whenever 
they  are  present,  depend  on  an  external  talisman  like 
Sampson's  strength.  On  Faith,  in  the  general  as  well  as 
the  special  sense,  I  would  gladly  write  to  you,  as  I  cannot 
talli  with  you,  if  a  hypochondriac  could  ^Tite  a  letter  equi- 
valent to  a  book.  Your  Faculty  of  Divination  I  would  not 
concede  to  you,  except  as  it  might  be  a  kind  of  poetry,  which 
is  certainly  something  very  high.  But  Knowledge  and  Faith 
are  widely  different,  and  both  are  founded,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
on  Perception.  A  tliii'd  faculty  of  a  quite  peculiar  kind  (and 
for  wliich  we  have  no  word),  is  the  recognition  of  the  incom- 
prehensible— of  the  impossibility  of  what  is,  according  to  our 
ideas,  most  certain,  which  we  meet  with,  for  example,  in 
all  natural  circles.  What  I  mean  mil  probably  not  be  made 
clear  to  you  by  this  awkward  expression ;  it  is  something, 
the  admission  of  which,  and  the  constant  reference  to  it,  dis- 
tinguish the  seer  in  nature  from  the  ordinary  learned  man, — 
sometliing,  of  which  Dolomieu,  for  example,  had  a  strong 
feehng,  and  which  must  some  day  throw  a  new  light  on  all 
our  sciences.  Imagination — as  the  word  is  commonly  used 
— will  be  our  guide  least  of  all  here ;  more  may  be  gained 
from  the  steady  gaze,  by  which  we  may  at  last  even  obtain  a 
glimpse  into  the  regions  of  knowledge.  To  me,  faith  with- 
out testimony  is  impossible.  But  as  far  as  faith  in  all  per- 
sonal relations  of  life  is  concerned,  I  believe,  by  all  that  is 
holy !  in  all  that  I  see  to  be  beautiful,  noble,  glorious, — 
unalterably  and  for  ever  !  To  these  belong  sympathy, 
kindness,  and  seK-sacrifice,  when  the  latter  forms  an  abiding 
trait  of  the  character.  But  I  believe  only  in  the  very  rarest 
instances  in  an  unalterable  feeling  of  interest  in  a  person, 
or  subject;  for  such  interest  is  in  its  causes  and  in  itself  a 
variable  quantity,  and  may  change  its  direction  without  any 
change  taking  place  in  the  character.  Yet  I  know  that  I  my- 
self possess  this  kind  of  constancy  —  wliich  is  no  merit 
in  me. 

Stein's  evil  genius  has  blinded  his  eyes,  and  led  liim  on  from 
one  false  step  to  another;  whether  it  be,  as  some  say,  that 
he,  the  unsuspicious,  has  been  entangled  in  a  net  of  artifice, 
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or,  that  want  of  deliberation,  and  a  resolve  to  break  through 
his  bonds,  careless  of  consequences,  have  led  liim  to  the 
very  point  to  which  his  enemies  wished  to  allure  liim.  In 
times  of  good  fortune,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  appear  great, — 
nay,  even  really  to  act  greatly, — but  in  misfortune,  very 
difficult.  The  greatest  man  will  commit  blunders  in  mis- 
fortune, because  the  want  of  proportion  between  his  means 
and  his  ends  progressively  increases,  and  his  inward  strength 
is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts 


ex. 

Amsterdam,  lOth  January,  1809. 

Yesterday  I  saw  Stein's  proscription  in  a  Dutch  news- 
paper.* I  was  quite  unprepared  for  it,  as  you  will  have 
been,  and  you  can  fancy  the  grief  and  consternation  that 
seized  me.  But  it  is  a  time  in  which  one  must  lock  up  one's 
sorrow  within  one's  own  breast,  especially  in  my  position, 
and  as  far  as  letters  are  concerned.  I  am  waiting  with  a 
beating  heart  for  to-day's  papers,  which  will  perhaps  already 
confirm  our  worst  fears.  It  is  so  evident  that  his  evil  genius 
has  driven  liim  forwards  to  his  fate,  that  I  dare  not  hope 
that  any  effort  will  be  made  at  Berlin  to  save  him. 

I  repeat  for  your  relief  the  assurance  that  Stein 

has  never  written  me  a  word  by  which  I  could  be  com- 
promised ;  and  you  will  the  more  readily  believe  that  I  have 
never  written  any  thing  which  could  even  be  construed  into 
an  expression  of  sentiments  similar  to  those  which  caused 
his  ruin,  since  we  conversed  together  last  winter  about  the 
position  of  Germany,  and  I  told  you,  as  I  told  every  one, 
how  indignant  I  felt  at  the  senseless  prating  of  those  who 
talked  of  desperate  resolves,  as  of  a  tragedy.  Ever  smce  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  my  maxims  have  been  those  wliich  Phocion 
preached  to  the  Athenians  of  his  age,  and  nowhere  have  I 
seen  among  the  declaimers  on  the  other  side,  a  Demosthenes, 
or  even  a  Hyperides,  but  many  a  Diaeus.     To  bear  our  fate 

*  The  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Stein  was  signed  by  Napoleon  at  Madrid 
Wth  December,  1808,  but  did  not  reach  Berlin  till  early  in  January,  1809. 
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with  dignity  and  wisdom,  that  the  yoke  might  be  lightened, 
was  my  doctrine,  and  I  supported  it  with  the  advice  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  spoke  and  acted  very  wisely,  living, 
as  he  did,  under  King  Zedekiah,  in  the  times  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, though  he  would  have  given  different  counsel  had  he 
lived  under  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes :  "  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have 
caused  you  to  be  cai'ried  away  captives  ;  for  in  tlie  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."  .... 


CXI. 

TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Amsterdam,  1 5th  January,  1809. 

.  .  .  You  can  imagine  how  the  thought  of  Stein's  proscrip- 
tion tortures  me,  by  raising  imaginations  which  I  can  neither 
follow  out  nor  banish  from  my  mind.  A  faint  hope  that  it  may 
not  come  to  the  worst  comforts  me  at  times,  and  encourages 
me  to  dismiss  the  most  frightful  pictures  that  present  them- 
selves ;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  terror  of  a 
sentence  of  condenmation  had  been  deemed  a  sufficient 
punishment.  I  will  form  no  conjectures  on  a  question  wliich 
events  will  have  decided  before  you  read  this.  It  is  as  if  there 
had  been  a  demon  at  work,  leading  him  on  from  one  delusion 
to  another,  now  blinding  him  by  hope,  now  by  despair,  now 
by  over-security,  now  by  misplaced  confidence,  till  he  was 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ;  and  his  previous 
course  terrifies  me  above  all,  by  inspiring  the  fear  that  he  will 
plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  abj'ss  before  him.  I 
shall  never  deny  him,  and  never  forget  him,  though  he  has 
become  estranged  from  me  of  late,  and  has  often  acted 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  that  grieved  me,  and  almost 
drove  me  to  despair.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  I  was 
separated  from  him,  and  this  conviction  makes  me  sadder 
still.  ...  I  loved  hun  for  his  fiery  spirit,  his  rough  cordiality, 
his  integrity,  his  contempt  of  shams,  his  clear  understanding, 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  his  real  enthusiasm,  and  his 
penetrating  glance ;  his  sharp  angles  did  not  hurt  me,  and  his 
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weak  points  were  partially  veiled,  though  not  so  closely,  but 
that  I  often  susjjected  them,  and  sometimes  recognised  them 
with  dismay.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  (I  saw  them  first 
and  very  early,  in  his  unaccountable  bestowal  of  confidence 
on  unworthy  persons,)  they  rather  afiected  the  minister  than 
the  man ;  had  we  worked  together  in  ordinary  times,  they 
would  have  had  no  injurious  consequences  in  the  business  I 
had  to  transact,  and  my  connexion  with  him  would  have 
been  a  bright  spot  in  my  hfe.  He  was  never  reserved,  never 
enigmatical ;  he  did  not  receive  expressions  of  warm  attach- 
ment as  a  due  homage,  but  welcomed  them ;  he  returned  them 
fully,  and  valued  them  highly.  He  seized  the  whole  cha- 
racter at  a  grasp,  and  did  not  pick  out  this,  and  that,  and  the 
other  quaHty  in  a  man,  in  order  to  determine  their  value 
and  weigh  them  against  others.  I  shall  never  forget  with 
what  reluctance  he  took  leave  of  me  in  Memel :  he  called 
me  back  time  after  time,  said  I  must  not  go  yet,  and  after 
all,  we  did  not  suppose  it  a  final  parting.  At  that  i)artmg  we 
were  truly  friends,  as  truly  as  persons  can  become  so  after 
their  first  youth ;  the  unions  we  form  then  are  indeed  of  a 
different  character  from  any  of  later  years.  He  also  wrote 
me  very  affectionate  letters  afterwards.  When  he  came  to 
Berlin,  in  the  spring,  their  tone  altered ;  he  seemed  already 
to  be  under  foreign  influences,  his  views  became  distorted  ; 
I  wrote  fiery  words  in  reply,  and  his  old  affection  came  forth 
again  from  its  disguise.  But  the  length  of  our  separation 
may  have  weakened  it, — or  was  it  the  influence  that  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him  at  that  time  ?  Since  the 
sj)ring  his  letters  lost  their  former  tone  of  familiarity ;  we 
retained  our  business  connexion  with  each  other,  and  who 
knows  but  that  the  former  ties  might  have  been  restored  if 
we  had  been  brought  together  again  ?  For  some  mysterious 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  him  during  the  interval. 
You  know  that  his  successor*  and  I  became  good  friends 
wliile  we  were  colleagues.  His  character  is  amiable  and 
very  upright ;  he  possesses  a  feeling  heart,  more  sentiment 
than   passion,  an  unequal  amount  of  knowledge  on   many 

*  Altenstein. 
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questions,  which  will  hardly  admit  of  being  treated  separately, 
too  much  of  the  routine  of  a  system,  scarcely  that  penetrating 
eye,  by  which  a  statesman  ought  to  be  able  to  take  in  all  the 
outward  bearings,  and  inward  import  of  a  question  mth  a 
glance ;  but  the  best  choice  that  could  be  made,  and  one  in 
which  I  should  rejoice  under  less  hopeless  circumstances ; 
though  liis  systematising,  and  his  slow  way  of  going  through 
every  step  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  often  hinder  the  despatch 
of  business.  However,  this  will  not  be  of  any  consequence 
to  me  now,  as,  on  many  accounts,  my  retirement  from  public 
affairs  is  rendered  desirable,  indeed  almost  necessary.  I 
must  at  once  take  measures  to  prevent  injury  to  my  reputa- 
tion from  the  ill-success  of  plans  which  I  know  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  1  really  cannot  place  myself  in  the  dilemma,  of 
either  midertaking  a  responsibihty  in  the  guidance  of  affau's 
under  such  hopeless  circumstances,  or  finding  myself  a  mere 
nullity,  or  unavailing  unit  amidst  opposing  voices  of  equal 
weight ;  consequently  I  must  retire.  It  is  no  unimportant 
step :  I  feel  all  that  it  involves  ;  but  even  if  the  end  of  our 
State  is  not  so  near  that,  whether  a  little  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  reduced  to  its  former  attitude  at  Konigsberg,  perhaps 
in  a  still  worse  place,  I  assure  you  it  would  go  hard  with  me 
to  eat  my  daily  bread  in  security,  as  a  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary servant  of  the  State,  while  the  country  is  in  such  misery. 
It  seems  that  many  would  be  pleased  at  my  retnement,  for 
intrigues  and  cabals  are  not  less  rife  or  less  mahgnant,  when 
a  state  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  pomt  of  degradation.  Massen- 
bach's  account  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  joy  at  being  named 
general-in-chief  of  a  disorganised  army,  that  was  visibly 
hastening  ^\ithin  a  few  days  to  complete  destruction,  is 
extremely  striking  and  remarkable. — Altenstem,  and  probably 
the  King,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  who  would  see  me  depart 
with  regret.  Altenstein  has  less  rigid  principles  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  public  servants,  than  I,  who  have  a  more 
republican  behef  in  the  obHgation  to  serve,  if  we  can  be  of  use  ; 
my  invincible  feelings  seem  to  him  over-scrupulousness  ;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  know  how  he  will  reconcile  his  pressing  in%d- 
tations  to  me  to  return,  with  the   organisation  of  the  new 
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government,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  without  any 
reference  to  me.  D.  appears  to  know  more  altogether  about 
the  cabals  against  me  than  I  myself,  who  can  only  have  a 
presentiment  of  them  ;  he  will  probably  have  told  you  a  good 
many  tilings  too. 

And  here  have  I  been  sa}dng  not  a  little  upon  subjects  to 

which  I  only  meant  to  allude 

Thi-ough  the  circulating  library,  wliich  is  our  great  re- 
source here,  my  attention  has  been  accidentally  turned  once 
more  to  French  literature,  which  we  foreigners  may  well 
take  under  our  protection,  since  it  is  now  the  fashion  among 
the  French  themselves  to  decry  theii-  own  literature,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the 
production  of  hell.     Massillon's  "  Petit  Careme,"  the  subli- 
mity and  splendour  of  which  you  know,  (and  if  you  do  not 
know  tliis  book,  you  must  read  yourself,  and  may  read  most 
of  it   to    Charles,    and    recommend   it    to   Dora,)  induced 
me  to  read  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Minorite  de  Louis  XV. ; " 
a  book  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only  the  best  historical 
work  in  the  French  literature,  but  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
any  other  modern  language,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
ancients.     The  gi*ace  of  the  style  is  inimitable  ;  the  descrip- 
tions are  speaking  truth ;  the  proportion  in  the  distribution 
of  parts   harmonious ;    the    apothegms   full   of  deep  signi- 
ficance ;  and  the  verdicts  passed,  those  of  a  great  statesman. 
The  judgment  wliich  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  pronomices 
upon  subjects  of  finance,  might  put  to  shame  nearly  all  the 
ministers  who  have  no  other  vocation :  but  that  is  the  true 
test  of  a  great  man,  that  from  liis  eminence  he  can  survey 
all  fields.     The  whole  work   displays   a  spirit  of  elevated 
pm'ity,  the  real  human  sentiments  wliich  animate  liis  ser- 
mons also,  his  classical  cast  of  thought,  and  the  truthfuhiess 
of  a  man  who  is  at  one  with  himself, — his  freedom  from  all 
bonds  of  class   and  opinion,  strong  as   was  his  own  faith, 
liis  love  of  liberty,  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  duties  of 
this  world  ; — finally,  it  breathes  throughout,  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  spirit  of  the  "  Petit  Careme  ;  " — the  spiiit,  wliich  in 
his  Orations,  gave  rise  to  that  delineation  of  the  times  of 
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Louis  XIV.,  which  must  have  made  his  hearers  tremble,  as 
the  great  man,  scarcely  guessing  their  feelings,  poured  forth 
his  own  soul.  Tliis  description  is  annexed  to  the  "Histoire." 
I  am  certain  that,  if  you  ever  read  it,  it  was  so  long  ago  that 
your  memory  can  tell  you  httle  about  it.  Take  this  golden 
book  m  hand,  beg  Dora  to  read  it  also,  and  place  it  among 
yom*  books,  not  beside  the  writers  of  his  own  nation — except 
perhaps  Diderot  and  Montesquieu — but  beside  Thucydides 
and  Sallust :  if  you  have  it  not,  lose  no  time  in  procuring  it. 
The  discovery  of  such  a  pearl  gives  me  a  day  of  delight,  and 
you  need  such  days.  But  do  not  speak  of  it  to  those  of  your 
order ;  Massillon  was  no  friend  to  that ;  on  the  contraiy,  he 
abhorred  it.     The  noble  who  camiot  bear  this,  had  better 

not  attempt  to  read  him 

Tliis  autumn  I  have  read  Scliiller's  "  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  and,  time  after  time,  I  have  raised  my  hands  in 
astonishment,  not  in  admii'ation  of  the  work,  O  by  no 
means !  but  in  wonder  at  the  possibility  that  a  book  like 
tliis,  wliich  is  not  even  tolerably  well-wiitten,  and  in  which 
the  narrative  never  flows  smoothly  on,  but  is  ever  halting 
and  stumbling,  should  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  classical  work. 
Time  will  assuredly  do  justice  to  it,  and  allow  the  thing  to 
sink  into  oblivion 

CXII. 

TO  ILA-DAME  HENSLER. 

Amstekdam,  February  2Qth,  1809. 

I  have  made  a  very  interesting  acquaintance  in 

Valckenaer,*  who  was  formerly  ambassador  from  Holland  to 

*  Valckenaer  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philologist.  His  literary  fame, 
and  still  more  his  opposition  to  the  Orange  party,  proem-ed  him  the  professor- 
ship of  Jui-isprudence  in  Utrecht,  in  1767.  He  was  one  of  the  deputation  who 
went  to  Paris  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Convention,  in  1795.  He 
remained  in  connexion  with  the  government  up  to  the  resignation  of  King 
Louis,  when  he  also  retired  from  public  life.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
Niebuhr  should  have  formed  so  close  a  friendship  with  a  man  so  completely 
identified  with  the  pi'inciples  of  the  Revolution.  They  continued  to  correspond 
after  Niebuhr  left  Holland,  and  a  series  of  his  letters  to  Valckenaer  are  still  in 
existence,  which  his  friends  have  made  many  efforts  to  procure,  but  hitherto 
without  success. 
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Spain.     He  is  a  Frisian,  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  and 
possessing  a  \dvacity,  and  a  power  of  taking  interest  in  a 
wide  circle  of  subjects,  which  are  very  unusual  here.     From 
his  father  he  inherits  noble  philological  attainments,  and  it 
is  the  first  time,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  I  have  met 
with  an  intellectual  man  conversant  with  ancient  literature ; 
as  famiUarly   acquainted   with  Rome  and  the  classics,   as, 
for  instance,  we    Germans,  or   other  nations  possessing  a 
Hterature,  are  with  their  own  literature  and  history,   and 
with  whom  I  could  converse  on  a  footing  of  equahty.     For 
all    the   other   more   eminent   philologists   I   have   known, 
assume  an  abominable  air  of  initiation  which  I  by  no  means 
concede   to   them.      Valckenaer  has   moved   about  in   the 
world  a  great  deal,  and  has  another  key  to  the  meaning  of 
ancient  authors  beside  grammar,  and  looks,  too,  for  other 
things  in  them  besides  antiquities  and  words.     Our  views 
are  very  much  alike.     He  has  been  a  man  of  much  ambition 
and  violent  passions,  and  liis  life  has  been  full  of  storms. 
In  his  house  lives  an  old  poet,  also  a  Frisian,  named  Van 
Kooten,  who  has  written  charming  Latin  poems,  an  achieve- 
ment, the  value  of  which  we  must  not  underrate,  when  the 
rare  case  occurs,  that  a  poetical  genius  has  so  completely 
mastered  one  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  to  use  it  with 
perfect  freedom.     In   such  a  case  it  is  not  mere  sport  nor 
afi'ectation,  and  if  a  poet,  as  must  happen  if  he  is  born  in 
Holland,  finds  himself  forced  to  choose  between  a  thoroughly 
plebeian  idiom — ^possessing,  however,    forms   and   rules   of 
poetry,  which  he  cannot  break  thi'ough  without  losing  the 
tone,  to  which  he  and  all  his  nation  have  been  accustomed 
from   cliildhood — and   an   ancient   language    and   forms   of 
poetry,  which  are  indeed  absolutely  inviolable,  and  there- 
fore true  fetters,  but  were  created  by  the  most  exquisite  sense 
of  beauty — he  will  do  best  service  to  his  genius,  I  think,  by 
choosing  the  latter  and  more  difficult  course.     There  still 
exist  a  good  many  composers  of  Latin  verses  here,  and  one 
passes  for  a  great  poet ;  Van  Kooten  is,  however,  the  only 
real   poet   among   them.      We    Germans   are   happily   not 
limited  to  such  a  choice 
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CXIII. 

Meldorf,  ith  May,  1809. 

....  We  have  found  all  our  friends  here  pretty  well. 
My  father  is  not  much  altered,  a  Uttle  paler,  much  blinder, 
and  it  seems  as  if  his  blindness  had  led  him  to  indulge  in 
melancholy  reveries  in  his  hours  of  sohtude,  wliich  have 
impaii-ed  his  cheerfulness.  This  disposition  to  gi'oundless 
anxiety  he  had  indeed  before ;  it  relates  prmcipally  to  the 
imprudent  manner  in  which  his  property  has  been  frittered 
away,  about  wliich  we  strive  to  set  him  at  rest.  It  is 
touching  to  hear  his  unjust  reproaches  of  himself,  for  havmg 
neglected  different  objects  in  liis  travels.  Thus  are  we 
always  most  apt  to  censure  ourselves,  for  not  having  accom- 
pHshed  to  the  uttermost  what  lay  before  our  hands,  and  was 
the  easiest  part  of  oiu"  work  ;  while  we  overlook  our  neglect  of 
what  was  more  important,  but  what  we  had  to  find  out  for 
ourselves.  I  have  always  regretted  for  him,  and  still  regret, 
that  on  his  retui'n  with  such  an  abundant  store  of  obser- 
vations and  discoveries,  the  worth  of  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  affected  by  a  few  facts  more  or  less,  he  closed  his 
active  hfe,  and  did  not  rather,  when  equipped  ^vith  all  tliis 
knowledge,  undertake  some  learned  work.  Hence  it  is,  that 
his  spirit  has  long  languished  under  a  sense  of  indigence, 
like  a  man  who  has  given  away  a  fortune,  earned  with  hard 
labour  under  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  that  cannot 
again  arise.  He  does  not  guess  the  cause  of  his  inward  dis- 
satisfaction ;  he  never  did.  And  woe  be  to  him  who  should 
open  his  eyes  to  it ! 

On  our  journey  we  found  papers,  which  heightened  the 
painful  anticipations  with  which  we  had  left  Niitschau,  by 
the  depressing  mteUigence  they  contained.  Since  we  have 
been  here,  we  received,  along  with  more  recent  papers,  a 
letter  from  our  obhging  friend,  containing  the  enclosed :  * — 

The  events  that  have    come    to  pass   grieve  me  deeply, 

*  This  enclosure  contained  an  account  of  the  occun'ences  of  the  war  from 
the  19th  to  the  24th  April,  at  Ratisbon,  &c. 
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and  almost  destroy  all  my  hopes.  Even  if  the  news  of 
Killer's  victory*  he  confirmed,  that  will  do  little  towards 
retrie\dng  our  affairs,  for  I  can  hardly  helieve  the  possibility 
of  a  jmiction  being  effected  between  liim  and  the  Grand 
Dnke,  if  the  latter  has  really  crossed  the  Danube,  wliich  he 
must  have  done  at  Eatisbon.  After  the  faults  that  have 
been  already  committed,  we  can  scarcely  look  for  great 
results,  even  if  tliis  better  contingency  prove  to  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  very  great  misfortunes 
are  possible,  if  the  contrary  be  true ;  although  it  is  evident 
that  the  organisation  of  the  army  has  been  much  improved, 
and  probable  that  the  coiu-age  and  energy  of  the  Austrians 
answer  to  the  manifestations  of  their  government,  and  that 
these  last  are  really,  what  they  always  ought  to  be,  the  fruit, 
and  the  faithful  miiTor  of  tlieir  internal  sentiments. 

Victory  was  evidently  so  near !  And  then  all  had  been 
saved !  Then  should  we  have  entered  on  a  Hfe  which  we 
should  not  have  dragged  along  as  a  weary  burden.  But 
armies  are  still  entrusted  to  boys  because  they  are  the  sons 
of  princes ;  di%dsions  to  generals  who  have  outhved  captivity ; 
and  he  who  feels  m  himself  that  he  could  counsel  and  lead, 
remains  in  the  background,  not  only  because  of  a  thousand 
miserable  considerations,  but  because  the  hour  of  dissolution 
is  not  yet  come  m  which  he  would  press  forward  !  I  have,  as 
you  will  see,  guessed  the  whole  of  his  plan  at  a  hundred 
leagues  distance ;  that  those,  who  were  immediately  opjoosed 
to  him,  have  not  done  so  is  plain 

Read  in  Gibbon  the  history  of  Majorian ;  behold  a 
man  who  surpassed  in  virtue  all  the  emperors  that  had  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Rome,  who  jielded  to  none  in  talent  and 
valour,  who  still  had  at  his  command  a  powerful  army,  small 
only  when  compared  to  that  of  former  times ;  see  how  he 
not  merely  understood  the  art  of  government,  how  he  per- 
ceived that  he  could  only  help  the  nation  by  granting  them 
a  due  measui'e  of  freedom;  but  even  if  he  had  not  died 
early,  and  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he  could  have 
availed  notlmig  against  the  influences  of  his  age,  and  for 

*  Over  the  Bavarians,  under  Wrede,  at  St.  Verti,  April  24th. 
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him  individually  death  was  a  blessing — the  highest  blessmg. 
He  died  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  delusive  hope  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future 


CXIV. 

Meldorf,  lith  May,  1809. 

A  strong  desire  to  relieve  my  bitter  gi'ief  and  comfortless 
affliction,  by  freely  pouring  forth  my  feelings  to  you,  has, 
day  after  day,  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  engage- 
ments which  assail  us  on  every  side 

I  am  constantly  asking  mj'self  here,  whether  we  are  reallj'- 
living  in  the  same  age  of  the  world  that  we  did  formerl}^ 
when  we  calmly  reckoned  beforehand  on  the  future,  or  built 
castles  in  the  air ;  or  whether  all  before  us  is  not,  as  it  seems 
to  our  eyes,  Chaos  and  Night, — a  universal  destruction  of 
all  that  now  exists  ? 

My  old  father  never  comprehends,  nor  dreams,  that  my 
outward  cu'cumstances  are  a  house  of  cards.  He  comforts 
himself  with  the  idea  that  we  shall  want  for  nothing  !  For 
his  own  sake,  I  try  to  prepare  him  for  the  contrary,  but 
whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be  a  terrible  surprise  to  him.  .  .  . 

Schill's  desperate  step  will,  I  fear,  quite  decide  the  fate  of 
Prussia.  It  is  only  a  legitimate  consequence,  and  the  last 
for  wliicli  I  would  blame  the  Emperor.  For  he  wiU  say  to 
us  :  "  Either  you  gave  your  consent  to  it,  or  you  did  not;  if 
yovi  did,  you  are  my  enemies ;  if  you  did  not,  you  are  no 
longer  a  State,  because  you  can  no  longer  control  your  own 
subjects." 

Is  Schill  an  adventurer,  or  a  great  man  ?  In  any  case  he 
is  a  fortunate  man,  even  if  he  fall.  It  is  the  first  new  and 
unheard-of  thing  that  has  been  done  for  many  years.  The 
dissolution  of  all  civil  bonds  and  institutions  is  completed  : 
now  must  begin  either  universal  death  and  putrefaction,  or 
the  heavmgs  of  a  new  hfe.     But  where  are  its  germs  ? 

Which  excites  our  indignation  the  most :  he  who  applauds 
the  desperate  man  as  he  would  a  rope-dancer,  because 
the  spectacle  amuses  him;  or  he  who  chides  him  for  liis 
recklessness  ? 
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I  cannot,  in  common  prudence,  set  off  for  Berlin  now. 
Napoleon  is  jDrobably  akeady  in  Vienna.  Do  you  not  love 
the  Tyrolese  ?     Their  leaders  are  plebeians. 


CXV. 

NiJTSCHAU,  25ih  July,  1809. 

.  .  .  The  faculty  of  simple  endurance,  mere  passivity  under 
the  pressure  of  a  heavy  calamity,  this  beautiful  and  noble 
power,  to  the  practice  and  development  of  which  you  exhort 
me,  is  unfortunately  more  foreign  to  my  disposition,  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  power  that  can  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  exercise.  But  be  assured  that  I  shall  go 
forward  towards  the  future,  not  only  undaunted,  but  for  the 
present  consoled :  even  should  we  be  summoned  to  Konigs- 
berg  before  the  consequences  of  tliis  mischance  have  had 
time  to  develope  themselves. 

Moltke  became  still  more  unwell  in  Hambm'gh,  and  came 
on  here  before  us  very  much  indisposed.  To-day,  thank 
God,  he  is  beginning  to  improve. 

We  are  not  yet  properly  settled  down  here.  I  will  tell 
you  in  my  next  how  I  get  on  with  my  studies,  towards  which 
I  feel  a  strong  desire  attracting  me,  but  which  are  now 
rendered  difficult  from  long  disuse. 

I  have  no  mclination  to  say  much  to  you  about  the 
dreadful  decision  of  this  great  judgment-day  of  the  world. 
You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,  and  our  sentiments  are 
the  same.*  The  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol  drove  me  to  despair;  but 
I  was  ready  to  beheve  it  at  the  first  report,  it  was  so  exactly 
like  him,  so  completely  in  accordance  with  liis  system  of 
dragging  liis  victims  through  the  dirt,  and  making  them  as 
contemptible  as  possible ;  just  as  the  boa  constrictor  covers 
his  prey  with  his  slime,  to  swallow  it  with  the  greater  ease. 
But  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  how  to  live  quite  without  hope  ; 
almost  harder  still  to  see  the  hopes  that  had  revived, 
crushed   to   the   earth   agam.      Galhcia,    even  Terrol   and 

*  This  letter  would  refer  to  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  concluded  between 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  Napoleon,  on  the  12th  of  July. 
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Corunna,  were  evacuated.  Romana  had  a  well-disciplined 
army  of  30,000  men.  The  armies  in  Estremadura  were 
united ;  that  from  Sicily  had  most  likely  already  landed  in 
Catalonia,  the  gi'eat  expedition  to  Bayonne  or  Biscaya  was 
decided  on.  So  completely  did  salvation  hang  on  the  turn 
of  a  straw !  This  is  the  time  when  the  elect  are  proved ;  he 
who  has  endured  to  the  end  will  have  a  bright  evening  to 
his  life.  But  for  the  present — happy  are  those  who  have 
never  withdrawn  themselves  too  far  from  the  calling  and 
work,  which  can  now  be  to  the  individual  his  only  consolation  ! 
Such  feel  many  things  much  less  acutely  than  he  who  has 
irrevocably  bound  up  his  own  destiny  with  political  life. 
Happy,  too,  are  they  who  have  early  resigned  themselves  to 
trouble ;  and,  like  you,  have  learnt  in  other  ways  and  former 
times,  to  bear  the  yoke  and  cross. 

In  other  respects  I  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  The 
last  blow  has  not  greatly  affected  my  health,  my  hopes  hung 
on  such  a  slender  thread.  The  thought  of  the  wounded — of 
the  inhabitants  trampled  under  foot  by  their  conquerors — of 
the  Tyrolese — is  more  than  the  heart  can  bear.  And  the 
aspect  of  the  future  for  all  of  us  who  are  now  parted,  and 
shall  soon  be  still  more  widely  separated  from  each  other,  is 
indeed,  very  grave. 

It  is  very  beautiful  here  at  this  season ;  but  it  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  been  here  without  you,  and  O  how  we 
miss  Marie  ! 

CXVI. 

NiJTSCHAU,  Zrd  August,  1809. 

You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  from  us.  The  pressing  neces- 
sity for  rest  and  recreation,  which  you  have  too  often  traced 
in  my  looks,  may  assure  you  that  Moltke's  society,  the  quiet 
of  this  place,  and  the  pure  country  au",  would  do  me  good. 
Many  a  chord  that  has  been  vibrating  with  sharp  and  yet 
sharper  pain  for  years,  till  its  power  of  endurance  was 
exhausted,  rests  and  slumbers  here,  where  there  is  neither 
the  fever  of  constant  rumours  and  news,  nor  the  consuming 
passions   of  mtercourse  with  the  great  world  to  torment  me. 
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I  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  keep  myself  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  for  which  there  is  no  consolation,  and  even 
from  thinking  seriously  about  our  own  fate,  while  I  with- 
di-aw  my  thoughts  from  the  more  remote  present,  into  the 
narrower  circle  of  the  present  that  surrounds  me  at  this 
moment.  I  succeed  in  re -awaking  many  interests  that  had 
long  lain  dormant,  many  of  my  half-forgotten  ideas  ;  and  the 
fresh  breezy  air,  the  com  fields,  the  woods,  the  meadows, 
infuse  something  of  their  life  into  me.  Though  I  am  still 
frequentl}'-  unwell,  seldom  in  good  spirits,  I  yet  feel  that  I 
am  much  better  here  in  the  open  air,  than  I  should  be  in  a 
town,  and  that  a  return  of  health  and  enjoyment  is  not 
impossible. 

However,  I  fancy  that  for  the  present  I  shall  only  attain 
to  a  negatively  better  state,  which  is  certainly  in  comparison, 
a  real  good,  but  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  wanted,  and  will, 
I  fear,  scarcely  long  outlive  the  external  repose  which  has 
produced  it.  I  have  hardly  as  yet  attained,  even  for  single 
moments,  to  that  free  creative  meditation  on  voluntarily 
chosen  topics,  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  imagination,  in 
which  alone  I  can  possess  the  full  measure,  and  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  all  my  faculties.  Is  it  that  I  strive  after  an 
element  which  is  not  natural  to  me  ?  The  instinct  that 
impels  me  towards  it,  can  scarcely  be  an  illusion ;  I  should 
surely  find  satisfaction  in  a  lower  sphere,  if  that  were  my 
appointed  place.  But  my  wings  are  clipped,  my  limbs  are 
become  stiff  for  want  of  use,  my  mental  habits  have  grown 
rigid,  my  will  refuses  to  act,  is  awkward  or  heedless,  while 
my  accustomed  mode  of  life  impels  the  course  of  my  thoughts 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

You  will  find  it  pardonable,  though  not  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  my  objects,  that  the  pile  of  books  upon  my 
table  is  continually  increasing.  For  I  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  great  enjoyment  of  a  library,  not  to  feel  manifold 
temptations  to  revel  in  it  now ;  and  this,  too,  has  in  some 
respects  its  advantages.  Only  in  this  way,  by  striking  a 
hundred  chords  that  have  lain  silent  for  years,  will  my 
memory  revive  again,  and  without  this  revival,  many  things 

VOL.  I.  T 
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would  before  long  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  me,  which 
have  now  so  faint  an  existence  in  ray  mind,  that  I  am  unable 
to  call  them  up  by  a  simple  effort  of  the  will.  I  even  find  it 
necessary  to  learn  afresh  by  practice  how  to  read  and  investi- 
gate on  learned  subjects,  and  this  is  tlie  best  way  in  which  I 
can  accumulate  materials,  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  as  to 
produce  anything. 

I  have  been  collecting  contributions  to  the  subject  of  my 
old  studies,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  pursuing 
the  track  of  proof  for  my  conviction,  that  in  very  early  times 
a  mutual  acquaintance  and  traffic  subsisted  between  Rome 
and  Greece:  he  has  also  given  me  some  helps  towards 
a  survey  of  the  primitive  races  of  western  Eui*oj)e.  I  have 
likewise  read,  with  great  admiration  and  respect  (and  are 
not  these  feehngs  among  our  most  invigorating  enjoyments  ?) 
some  of  Mirabeau's  papers  on  finance,  which  1  had  long 
been  seeking  in  vain  to  procure.  They  have  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  faults  I  have  myself  committed,  Avhich  I 
long  since  recognised,  and  might  have  avoided,  had  I  been 
earlier  acquainted  with  liis  doctrines ;  but  not  less  of  the 
egregious  blunders  of  others,  before  whose  eyes  this  light 
was  kindled,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  mature  enough 
to  have  jjrofited  by  it,  and  whose  infiituation  was  such  that 
they  chose  rather  to  grope  in  darkness !  And  this  then 
is  the  vaunted  or  imagined  use  of  even  great  writers  !  His 
fatherland  was  deaf  to  him,  and  plunged  into  the  abyss, 
which  he  had  pointed  out  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and  the 
warning  of  example  as  well  as  of  truth  was  lost  on  other 
rulers ! 

I  am  reading  the  very  remarkable  physico-philosoiihical 
writings  of  Baader,  which  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the 
wildest  mysticism,  and  in  general  are  undoubtedly  as  mis- 
chievous as  they  are  eifete,  by  reason  of  their  obscurity. 
For  indubitable  as  it  must  be  to  any  one,  who  cannot  satisfy 
himself  with  definitions  and  explanations,  which  are  nothing 
better  than  reasoning  in  a  circle,  that  there  exists  a  wisdom 
and  a  truth  above  the  sphere  of  our  sciences,  a  wisdom  and 
truth  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  them   as  the  hving 
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creature  does  to  its  delineation,  j^et  we  are  none  the  less 
incapable  of  divining  truth  without  these  sciences ;  and  the 
transient  forecastmgs  and  glimpses,  wliich  present  themselves 
to  us  at  times,  have  their  truth  and  deeper  significance  onlj'- 
in  and  through  the  steady,  inteUigent  keeping  in  view  of  the 
boundaries  of  science  ;  apart  from  science  they  become  day- 
dreams and  castles  in  the  aii*.  To  excite  an  mterest  in  these 
presentiments  before  the  need  of  them  is  felt,  or  the  capacity 
of  caUing  them  up  exists,  is  a  dangerous  gift,  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  such  views  should  be  revealed  in  mysteries 
to  the  initiated,  and  to  none  besides.  Just  as  with  views 
regardmg  freedom  and  ci\'il  mstitutions,  where  the  best  is 
remote  indeed  from  the  actual,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  latter  is  altogether  inadmissible  for  the  time  bemg, 
or  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being  put  in  practice. 
Nevei-theless,  I  recommend  these  treatises  to  you,  that  is, 
all  those  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  system  of  natural 
philosophy  which  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
adventm'ous  and  dizzy ;  particularly  all  respecting  subjects 
whose  elucidation  can  be  assisted  by  profound  meditation, 
elevation  of  feeluig,  searcliing  observation,  and  a  pure  and 
warm  heart ;  for  all  these  my  mystic  possesses. 

I  read  Horace  also  daily ;  he  is  my  constant  companion, 
and  dearer  to  me  than  ever 

CXVII. 

Hamburgh.  29th  August,  1809. 

On  the  opposite  side  I  wrote  you,  in  the  first  glow  of  my 
feelings,  the  details  of  intelHgence  that  will  not  leave  you 
unmoved,  for  it  relates  deeds  to  wliich  our  age  was  a  stranger, 
and  a  result  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  denied  to  the 
noblest  enterprises.* 

Whether  this  ray  of  light  will  reach  germs  which  only 
awaited  warmth  to  burst  forth  into  life,  is  another  question. 
For  my  own  part,  I  begin  to  cherish  the  encouraging  belief 

*  The  successes  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  in  July  succeeded  in  completely 
establishing  their  independence,  and  were  at  this  time  governed  by  the  peasant 
Hofer. 

t2 
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that  many  liearts  have  grown  purer  and  stronger,  througli 
danger  and  suffering,  and  that  on  all  sides  there  lives  a  spirit, 
though  straitened  and  repressed,  whose  power  must  increase, 
and  produce  something  far  better  than  that  dull,  comfortable 
existence,  which  B.  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  from  the  insufficiency  of  this,  tliat  the  aimless 
striving  after  something  beyond  arose,  which,  combined  with 
the  universal  effeminacy,  led  to  the  miserable  results  which 
he  describes  as  constituting  our  later  condition,  and  which 
we  have  all  experienced.  If  God  would  take  pity  on  us,  I 
almost  believe  we  might,  though  with  bitter  grief  and  pain, 
attain  to  something  much  better  than  that  former  state.  We 
are  indeed  standing  at  the  parting  of  two  roads,  where  the 
most  probable  amongst  the  many  possible  contingencies  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  endure  the  double  sorrow  of  seeing 
this  flame,  which  has  been  secretly  grooving  more  and  more 
intense,  extinguished  by  oppression.  Much  indeed  would 
still  remain  to  us  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  loss,  and 
in  this  instance  I  entreat  you  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
your  heart,  but  to  strive  against  that  tendency  of  your  mind 
to  analysis,  in  which  you  have  more  than  once  sought  conso- 
lation, when  we  have  been  conversing  about  the  misery  of  our 
times,  present  and  future.  The  value  of  every  earthly 
good  and  happiness  may  indeed  be  explained  away  by 
reasoning,  just  because  Avliat  makes  it  good  and  lovely  is 
not  a  thing  belonging  to  the  region  of  ideas,  and  cannot  be 
founded  on  ideas  alone  ;  but  unless  you  can  completely 
transfer  yourself  into  Klinger's  *  cold  intellect,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  even  in  the  clearest  mind  this  must  introduce  a 
false  state  of  feeUng,  which  may  indeed  suffice  for  present 
comfort,  but  is  not  good  in  itself.  Forgive  me  this  warning ! 
It  is  the  only  one  wliich  I  think  you  may  need,  on  account 
of   your    propensity   to    solve    every   thing    by   reasoning. 

*  A  poet  of  the  last  and  present  century.  In  his  earlier  productions  the 
passions  reign  supreme ;  in  later  years  a  kind  of  reaction  took  place,  and  he 
placed  stern  decision  of  character  and  moral  energy  above  all  things.  The 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  own  life  had  imparted,  moreover,  a  degree  of 
bitterness  to  his  judgment  of  others  and  of  the  world  in  general. 
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Perhaps,  too,  I  warn  you  because  I  envy  you  tliis  faculty, 
though  I  woukl  not  wish  to  make  use  of  it. 

In  this  case,  I  would  fain  see  you  become  the  advocate 
among  your  friends  of  that  which  as  yet  scarcely  begins  to  stir 
in  the  bosom  of  night,  but  whose  existence  is  certain,  for  they 
are  far  too  much  inclined  to  look  for  and  to  see  salvation  in  the 
dead  remains  of  the  past.  Let  them  not  (I  refer  particularly  to 
L.  Stolberg)  regard  what  still  exists  on  the  surface  of  things, 
and  is  the  tottering  wreck  of  an  age  gone  by,  as  the  only 
possession  left  to  us.  Let  them  reflect  that  it  is  not  the 
Known,  in  what  remains,  that  can  profit  us ;  that  tliis  is  every- 
where simply  injurious  ;  but  the  hidden  things  which  must 
be  brought  to  light,  and  are  here  and  there  forcibly  breaking 
their  way ;  that  a  single  spontaneous  stirring  is  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  oscillating  movements  of  worn-out  and 
decrepit  forms.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  we  should 
see  the  days  of  Morgarten  and  Naefel  once  more  ?  Who  can 
deny  that  the  Tyi'olese  have  stepped  from  childhood  into 
manliood  since  1790-7-9,  1800,  1805  ?  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  the  martyr-spirit  of  the  Holy 
Father,  his  anathema  pronounced  at  the  high  altar  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  soldiery,  have  elevated  the  hearts  of  the 
Tyrolese  ;  that  their  example  will  re-act  upon  the  Spaniards, 
teaching  them  to  disregard  the  prejudices  of  birth,  and 
rewarding  them  for  their  sufferings  ?  For  they  cannot  but 
feel  that  they  themselves  have  sown  this  seed-corn.  Have 
you  heard  the  following  ?  When  Lanne's  adjutant  came  to 
Saragossa  to  summon  the  city  to  sun-ender,  he  found  the 
assembled  junta  in  the  act  of  going  to  the  cathedral,  whither 
the  president  requested  him  to  follow  them.  Two  thousand 
armed  men  marched  in  military  order  into  the  church,  and 
the  envoy  asked  the  president  what  it  meant.  "  Give  the 
marshal  this  answer  to  his  summons,"  replied  he,  "  that 
these  are  the  sentinels  on  duty  to-day,  who  have  come  to 
hear  mass  to  prepare  themselves  for  death :  this  is  done 
every  day."  Were  but  the  right  impulse  given  from  above,  we 
should  see  great  things  likewise  among  other  nations,  in  every 
nation.  acc(^rding  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity  for  greatness. 
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I  go  to  Prussia  with  a  heavy  heart.  Besides,  I  dread  the 
exliausting  effects  of  the  journey,  from  which  I  shall  have  no 
time  to  rest,  but  must  enter  forthwith  upon  busmess  that 
will  be  troublesome  and  painful  in  many  ways  ;  I  dread  the 
distressing  scenes  on  the  road,  and  the  effect  of  our  stay  in 
Konigsberg  and  the  climate  there  upon  my  health.  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it. 

I  must  have  left  unsaid  much  that  I  had  \^dslied  to  say  to 
you.  I  was  introduced  to  Villers  yesterday ;  we  met  on  both 
sides  with  a  favourable  prepossession.  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  truly  intellectual  and  upright  man 

CXVIII. 

KoNiGSBEUO,  21s<  September,  1809. 

You  cannot  have  looked  more  eagerly  for  tidings  from  us 
than  we  have  been  wishing  to  write  to  you  since  our 
departure  from  Berlin.  But  during  the  journey  it  was  not 
possible  to  write ;  we  travelled  too  quickly 

We  took  the  route  through  Frankfort,  Londsberg,  and 
straight  across  West  Prussia  to  Marienwerder.  From  the 
frontiers  of  Neumai'k  to  the  Vistula  the  old  Polish  barbarism 
reigns  over  this  territory,  which  has  scarcely  ever,  until 
lately,  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger.  On  the 
Bromberg  road  every  thing  had  already  assumed  a  German 
asjDect.  Here,  even  in  the  so-called  towns,  you  scarcely  see 
any  thing  but  walls  of  planks  with  gaping  clunks,  and  roofs 
thatched  with  brushwood;  a  look  of  wretchedness  which 
is  not  the  offspring  of  poverty  alone,  but  of  habitual  con- 
tentment with  a  low  animal  condition.  The  same  mode  of 
life  prevails  also  among  the  Germans,  by  whom  I  found,  to 
my  surprise,  the  whole  tract  as  far  as  Conitz  inhabited. 
Even  the  churches  are  as  wretched  as  the  dwelling-houses. 
The  soil  is  indeed,  also,  very  bad ;  many  of  the  fields  only 
produce  the  double  of  what  is  sown ;  and  the  whole  region 
reminds  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  North  America,  for  the 
thinly  scattered  villages,  with  the  fields  belonging  to  them, 
are  only  spots  of  cleared  land  in  the  vast  forest  still  inhabited 
by  the  wolves  and  wild  boars.     The  aspect  of  the  country 
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improves  immediately  on  crossing  the  boundaries  of  West 
Prussia,  at  the  point  where  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
introduced,  four  centuries  ago,  a  culture  which  the  Polish 
sway  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  efface.  The  wilderness 
I  have  mentioned  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Netz.  At 
Neuenburg,  and  still  more  at  Marienburg,  our  admii"ation  was 
excited  by  the  remains  of  the  monuments  of  those  extraordi- 
nary men,  which  are  Koman  in  their  grandeur ;  the  churches, 
and,  at  the  latter  place,  the  castle  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
order,  are  chef  d'ceuvres  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. In  this  place  we  also  saw  the  tombs  of  these  great 
men, — and  the  barbarism  of  the  late  masters  of  the  country, 
who  have  turned  the  principal  building  of  the  castle  mto  a 
magazine.  As  we  aj)proached  Marienwerder,  we  saw  the 
beautiful  levels — there,  no  fens,  but  an  accumulation  of  rich 
light  soil — a  succession  of  contiguous  orchards.  Here,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  newly-repau'ed  houses  and  fences 
showed  that  the  ravages  of  war  had  been  great,  but  energy 
and  industry  had  already  restored  the  former  appearance  of 
things.  In  the  much  more  fertile  levels  of  Marienburg,  also, 
the  small  number  of  cattle  was  the  only  trace  left  of  devasta- 
tion. But  on  this  side  Elbing,  the  general  misery  was  but 
too  visible ;  not  so  much  in  the  remains  of  ruined  houses, 
or  wide  tracts  of  land  left  untilled — of  these  I  only 
saw  a  few  unequivocal  instances, — but  by  much  more 
frightful  tokens, — the  tattered  garments  and  famished  look 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  wretched  huts  that  numbers  had 
erected  by  the  roadside,  and  from  which  they  came  forth  as 
we  passed,  with  looks  that  bespoke  their  misery,  though  they 
did  not  complain,  but  thanked  us  eagerly  for  the  alms  we  gave 
them.  By  universal  testimony,  they  are  a  very  good  set  of 
people  here.  We  found  among  our  friends  at  Braunsberg 
the  cheerfulness  wliich  is  inspired  by  great  activity,  and 
much  rejoicing  over  the  new  corporation  —  Stein's  work^ 
from  whom  all  the  towns  have  received  an  independent 
municipal  constitution,  the  worth  of  which  is  best  appreciated 
by  the  citizens  of  a  town  like  this,  which  was  a  free  town  up 
to    1773.      Our   venerable    friend,    Oestreich,    was   chosen 
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president  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  elected  by  his  native 
town  and  all  the  towns  in  Ermland,  as  their  representative 
in  the  Diet — a  reward  for  his  many  years'  faithful  and  active 
service  which  is  with  justice  dear  to  him.  I  shall  send  you 
some  copies  of  his  simple  and  beautiful  speech  for  the  Revent- 
lows,  &c.,  that  you  may  all  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
noble  character  of  a  man  whom  we  esteem  so  highly,  and 
who  has  been  the  distributor  of  your  alms.  It  contains, 
also,  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  this  new  institution — the 
only  plan  that  has  been  carried  into  execution,  out  of  a 
universal  system  of  free  administration  which  has  been 
frustrated.  In  these  parts,  all  classes  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  Heihgenbeil,  too,  with 
its  suburb,  is,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt ;  but  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  the  more  remote  districts  higher  up  the  Passarge. 
There,  whole  villages,  and  numerous  farmhouses  (wliich  are 
here  generally  built  very  badly,  even  on  noblemen's  estates), 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  in  many  which  are  still  partly 
standmg,  the  population  has  been  almost  or  altogether  exter- 
terminated  by  pillage,  himger,  and  pestilence.  In  one  of 
these  villages,  there  is  only  one  girl  left  out  of  the  whole 
population.  The  towns,  portions  of  which  are  in  ashes,  are 
in  an  equally  deserted  state,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  country  are  plunged  into  like  poverty.  It  is 
generally  anticipated  that  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietors 
will  become  bankrupt,  and  that  property  will  entirely  change 
hands ;  a  gi'eat  calamity,  because  those  who  grow  rich  in 
times  of  war  and  misery,  are  nearly  always  the  worst 
members  of  society.  The  people  do  not  derive  much  help 
from  the  abundant  harvest,  because  prices  are  so  low,  and 
the  freights  for  export  so  enormously  high.  One  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  the  Associations  for  the  Good  of  the  People 
which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  year.  They  are  com- 
posed of  all  classes,  and  their  object  is  the  restoration  of 
prosperity,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  improve  all  hitherto 
neglected  sources  of  wealth.  Where  this  is  carried  out  in 
such  a  spirit  as  at  Braunsberg,  it  certainly  deserves  all 
praise. 
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I  should  have  much  to  say  to  you  about  ourselves,  if  I 
could  trust  the  post.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  say  this  much, — 
that  the  outward  position  of  the  State  is  discouraging,  and 
its  internal  condition  anything  but  admirable. 

I  find  nothing  decided  respecting  my  appointment.  Violent 
party-spmt  divides  my  most  intimate  acquaintance.  Some 
are  impelled,  by  their  resentment  at  Stein's  conduct,  to  utter 
bitter  invectives  against  him  which  cut  me  to  the  heart.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  well-founded  con- 
viction respectmg  the  grounds  of  these  charges  against  Stein, 
and  equally  so  to  get  a  reliable  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  his  official  life,  and  the  occurrences  that  led  immediately 
to  the  fatal  result.  Even  men  of  the  greatest  veracity  make 
statements  which  are  entirely  ii'reconcilable  with  each  other, 
in  many  separate  particulars 

CXIX. 

KoNiGSBERQ,  28th  September,  1809. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Niitschau,  that,  in  spite  of  Milly's 
unbelief,  I  was  determined  this  time  to  have  faith.  The 
result  has  not  justified  my  hopes.  I  have  had  a  notable 
proof  that  respect  and  attachment,  even  when  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  kind  heart,  and,  through  long  intercourse, 
have  assumed  the  colour  of  friendship,  afford  a  weak  pledge 
for  actions,  if  their  possessor  is  not  free  from  selfishness. 
However,  I  should  probably  soon  succeed  in  opening  for 
myself  a  fair  career  of  mental  activity  in  this  place  if  tolerable 
apartments  were  to  be  obtained.  Besides  this,  I  feel  very 
seriously,  and  even  depressingly,  the  effects  of  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  my  life  has  been  constantly  unsettled, 
and  my  movements  determined  by  others.  Such  a  Hfe  has 
no  inward  vitality  ;  it  is  like  a  flower  plucked  from  its  parent 
stem — it  fades,  and  leaves  no  seed  behind. 

I  find  everything  here  much  what  I  had  expected  from  my 
former  experience.  One  day  shps  away  after  another,  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence  ;  there  is  no  earnestness, 
no  steady  contemplation :  it  is  like  the  life  of  a  worldling, 
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who  is  wasting  in  a  consumption,  expecting  deatli  and  a 
fearful  eternity,  and  yet  shrinks  from  the  pain  of  turning 
his  thoughts  upon  himself.  This  universal  tone  of  feeling 
(some  exceptions  of  course  there  are)  is  to  me  the  most 
shocking  possible,  and  it  gives  me  an  indescribable  feehng 
of  oppression  to  see  it  prevailing  all  around  me.  By  the  side 
of  tliis,  it  is  frightful  to  perceive  the  general  self-complacency, 
and  the  opinion  of  many  that  everything  possible  and  needful 
is  being  done, — that  anytliing  more  would  produce  evil. 

Humboldt,  the  king  of  letters,  I  have  only  seen  once  as 
yet.  His  reception  of  me  was  most  friendly.  I  had  ex- 
pected indeed  to  derive  much  instruction  from  his  conver- 
sation.    He  asked  very  kindly  after  Moltke. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  beautiful  about  Pantheism, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  found  in  Schelling's 
pliilosophical  writings,  in  his  Researches  into  Freedom.*  In 
reading  this  treatise  I  can  perfectly  enter  into  his  system, 
but  to  mould  my  own  mind  into  it,  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Besides,  I  shudder  at  the  presumptuous  attempt  to  scale 
heaven,  even  by  piling  mountains  on  mountains,  much  as  I 
delight  in  the  wide-spread  prospect  from  their  heights.  This 
treatise  deserves  to  be  widely  read ;  it  is  clearly  written,  and 
full  of  thought.  Its  defects  are  those  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  the  rash  and  fruitless  attempt  to  set  limits  to  the 
Infinite.  Still  I  have  felt  myself,  for  some  time  past,  more 
strongly  attracted  than  ever  I  was  before  to  the  search  after 
the  Real,  the  Living,  and  on  this  account  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  it.  In  many  parts  I  have  recognised,  with  great 
pleasm-e,  the  inmost  convictions  of  my  brightest  houi's.  But 
I  cannot  ascend  to  the  summit  of  his  philosophy  upon  his 
ladder,  nor  fly  upon  the  wings  of  others.  There  are  some 
strong,  and  almost  bitter  expressions  attacking  Schlegel's 
"  Review  of  Stolberg's  Church  History,"  wliich  I  also  think 
an  unsatisfactory  performance,  though  on  other  grounds, 
I  can  by  no  means  reconcile  myself  to  this  method  of  inter- 
pretmg  the  Old  Testament,  wliich  is  in  such  direct  oppo- 

*  Philosophical  Researches  into  the  Essence  of  Hmnan  Freedom  ;  published 
iii  May,  1809. 
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sitiou  to  my  feeling  of  liistorical  criticism,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  faith.  If  Lord  Chatham's 
letters  to  liis  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  fall  in  your  way,  read 
them  ;  you  will  spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  contemplating  the 
picture  they  afford  of  paternal  tenderness,  and  the  lu'banity 
of  a  truly  great  man.  Have  you  read  Goethe's  "  Benvenuto 
CeUini  ?  "  Though  I  found  fault  with  you  for  setting  too 
high  a  value  upon  mere  power,  or  cherishing  an  overweening 
predilection  for  it,  (I  may,  however,  have  been  unjust  towards 
you  on  this  point,)  tliis  man  will  mterest  us  both  equally. 
Nowhere  can  you  find  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  artist's 
great  era  than  in  this  biogTaphy,  and  with  mournful  feeluigs 
do  you  watch  it  fading  away  with  the  hero,  and  see  him  outhve 
it.  There  are  coarse,  and  worse  than  coarse  passages  in  the 
book,  but  you  will  easily  avoid  them  by  referring  to  the  table 
of  contents. 

I  have  found  a  fellow -admirer  of  the  Faust,  in  Prince 
Radziwill,  and  his  admiration  does  not  remain  as  barren  as 
mine.  He  has  set  to  music  all  the  passages  adapted  for 
singing  ;  but  though  the  music  is  very  touching,  I  cannot  be 
l^ersuaded  that  Gretchen's  song  at  her  spimiing-wheel  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  a  high  style  of  composition.  That  is  to 
say,  I  should  prefer  sometliing  extremely  simple.  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  his  dehcate  sense  of  every  beauty,  though  he 
is  no  German.  I  am  cmious  to  know  whether  Villers  really, 
bond  fide,  understands  and  likes  the  Faust?  Vanderbourg 
has  written  some  great  nonsense  about  it. 

In  this  unprecedented  state  of  the  world,  individual 
character  assumes  a  greater  distinctness  of  outHne  than  in 
any  previous  age,  and  a  few  exhibit  a  firmness,  decision,  and 
truthfulness^  such  as  was  perhaps  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
former  times. 

I  have  been  studying  Davy's  "  Chemical  Discoveries  "  with 
great  interest.  They  open  to  us  a  hitherto  closed  sanctuary. 
My  only  fear  is,  that  men  will  again  content  themselves  with 
standing  at  the  door. 
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CXX. 

KoNiGSBERO,  llth  December,  1809. 

In  our  last  we  said  it  was  not  likely  you  would  receive 
another  letter  from  us  dated  from  this  place  ;  but  I  will  not 
so  far  yield  to  the  pressure  of  business  and  interruptions,  as 
to  leave,  without  bidding  you  yet  another  farewell.  INIy  old 
impulse  to  communicate  to  you  without  delay  everj-thing  of 
consequence  that  concerns  us,  will  not  let  me  wait  a  day 
before  telHng  you  that  this  morning  my  fate  has  been  decided, 
as  I  have  received  my  appointment  as  Privy  Councillor  of 
State,  and  head  of  the  section  for  the  management  of  the 
National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions,  in  conjunction 
with  L'Abaye.  This  double  appointment  is  an  anomaly 
committed  at  my  request,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  injurious 
division  of  the  pubHc  business,  and  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent the  mortification,  which  an  old  and  deserving  servant 
of  the  state  might  otherwise  possibly  feel.  I  receive  no 
increase  of  salary,  because  I  think  it  a  sin  at  the  present 
moment  to  accept  more  than  I  absolutely  require,  though  all 
my  colleagues  have  had  their  salaries  raised  2,000  dollars 
per  annum.  Since,  however,  there  will  now  be  many  fresh 
sources  of  expense  and  new  taxes,  I  shall  really  be  worse 
paid  for  my  services  than  I  was  three  years  ago  ;  and  there- 
fore shall  accept  with  all  the  better  conscience,  an  official 
residence  now  standing  empty,  which,  moreover,  M,  Von 
Stein  had  three  years  ago  destined  for  my  use,  together  with 
an  addition  to  my  salary  of  1,000  dollars,  which  I  have  never 
apphed  for,  and  now  resign  entirely.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  by  making  use  of  the  interest  of  our 
capital. 

I  have  been  persuaded  for  some  time,  that  this  would 
be  the  issue  of  affairs  with  us,  and  therefore  did  not 
hesitate  to  meet  a  proposal  made  to  me,  by  the  Carlsruhe 
cabinet  to  enter  their  service  as  vice-president,  with  the 
answer  that  I  expected  shortly  to  receive  a  permanent 
appointment,  and  only  in  the  opposite  case  could  I,  or 
would  I,  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  this  country.     '11  lo 
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picture  of  tlie  beautiful  country,  the  southern  climate,  and 
the  milder  air,  is  not  mthout  its  charms  to  me ;  but  I  long 
for  a  i^ermanent  position  and  occupations,  and  for  rest ;  and 
I  am  attached  to  this  government  and  nation,  by  the  bonds 
of  common  sentiments  and  common  sufferings.  I  should 
have  felt  myself  a  foreigner  there ;  as  I  shall  do,  perhaps,  in 
Berlin ;  for  as  yet  I  only  feel  at  home  in  the  land  of  my 
youth.  I  feel  at  this  moment,  when  all  is  decided,  as  a 
bride  might  feel,  who  had  given  her  hand  away  on  well-con- 
sidered reasons. 

Will  you  believe — I  know  you  will — that  the  outward 
show  of  the  post  I  have  just  received  has  not  for  a  moment 
attracted  or  pleased  me  ?  I  feel  that  I  am  free  from  that 
ambition,  wliicli  received  its  hateful  name  from  the  presumed 
existence  of  a  bad  motive, — but  not  from  that  which  springs 
from  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  a  vocation  to  action 
and  power;  this  no  one  can  censure.  I  commiserate  the 
nation,  and  I  feel  a  calling  to  alle^date  its  misery,  even 
if  its  greatest  evils  admit  of  no  remedy.  The  object  of  my 
wishes  and  plans  is  to  save  the  poor  state-creditors,  (who 
are  in  the  gi'eatest  extremity  and  have  received  no  interest 
for  years,)  without  the  necessity  of  imposing  fresh  burdens 
upon  the  nation ;  to  satisfy  the  most  sacred  claims  of  thou- 
sands of  sufferers ;  to  regulate  the  provincial  debts,  so  as  to 
reUeve  the  poor  inhabitants  ;  and  to  save  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. I  trust  that  the  restoration  of  the  paper  currency  to 
its  full  value  will  be  the  result  of  one  of  the  plans  I  have  drawn 
up.  Outward  events  may  frustrate  these  undertakings  at 
their  very  commencement ;  the  difficulties  which  their  details 
present  to  myself,  I  feel  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  conquer, 
for  the  importance  of  their  object  inspires  energy  and  power ; 
no  one  can  lay  anything  to  my  charge,  and  a  definite  vocation 
is  a  fulcrum  by  which  your  lever  can  raise  any  weight.  And 
even  if  your  enterprise  only  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
long  as  you  cannot  attribute  its  partial  failure  to  your  own 
indolence,  you  have  a  sweet  reward — you  sleep  in  peace  and 
your  heart  is  at  rest,  even  amid  bitter  disappointments  and 
irreparable  losses.     If  I  were  to  talk  in  this  style  to  others, 
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it  might  be  called  boastful  and  ostentatious ;  it  is  not  so  to 
you,  with  whom  I  am  used  to  talk  as  with  my  own  heart. 

We  begin  our  journey  to-morrow  by  way  of  Pillau  and 
Dantzic ;  the  best  route  there  is,  though  it  is  bad  enough.  .  .  . 

cxxi. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Stettin,  22nd  December,  1809. 
....  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  no  post,  in  which 
the  execution  of  my  plans  would  have  been  committed  into 
other  hands,  for  I  know  that  these  plans  are  salutary,  and  I 
feel  an  imequivocal  vocation  to  render  help  to  tliis  sujffering 
nation.  The  administration  of  finance  is  not  a  science  that 
can  be  learnt  by  studjdng  a  system ;  it  is  in  reahty  an  art. 
Many  of  its  rules  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  principles  of  a 
system,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  clearest 
practical  acquaintance  with  them  ;  besides,  there  are  a 
hundred  arts  and  knacks  connected  with  its  management, 
which  one  can  only  find  out  for  oneself,  by  actual  experiment, 
and  long  practice.  I  am  conscious  of  possessing  this  art, 
and  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  I  know  very  few  who  are 
more  than  bunglers  in  it.  It  would  be  bad  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  possess  it,  seeing  that  its  acquisition  has  cost  me  the 
best  years  and  the  true  vocation  of  my  life.  While  I  was  in 
Copenliagen,  mdeed,  I  only  practised  it  as  an  apprentice  ; 
still,  I  shall  always  reproach  myself  that,  through  my  weak- 
ness and  desire  to  oblige,  the  views  which  I  saw  to  be  correct 
were  not  carried  into  eifect.  It  does  not  silence  my  con- 
science on  this  point,  that  the  structure  I  wished  to  rear  was 
overtlirown  by  terrible  convulsions,  when  it  had  scarcely 
risen  above  the  gTound ;  for,  with  really  wise  institutions, 
even  when  their  general  fabric  is  shattered  by  calamity, 
some  detached  results  remain;  an  attentive  observer  sees 
everywhere  around  him,  even  in  common  things,  traces  of  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  long  past  centuries.  The  last  few 
years,  likewise, — weary,  bitter  years  to  me,  during  which  I 
have  constantly  removed  further  and  further  from  my  earlier 
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sphere,  —  have  not  been  lost  as  respects  my  progress  in 
knowledge  of  this  kind ;  but  so  much  the  more  binding  is 
the  duty  of  putting  in  practice  what  I  have  learnt,  especially 
considering  the  urgency  of  the  present  distress,  in  which 
every  alleviation  is  a  blessing.  What  is  there  left,  too,  for 
myself,  but  to  act  so  as  to  have  the  comfort  of  this  conscious- 
ness, since  my  favourite  studies  and  favourite  ideas  are  lost 
and  gone  ?  .  .  .  . 

[After  giving  an  account  of  his  colleague,  L'Abbaye,  and 
explaining  their  relative  position,  he  proceeds  as  follows  :] 

My  first  business  now,  is  to  mark  out  and  divide  our 
respective  departments.  In  general,  my  department  includes 
the  management  of  the  national  debt,  home  and  foreign,  the 
bank-notes  or  treasury  bonds,  the  financial  arrangements 
respecting  the  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  investment 
of  all  the  cash  balances  not  immediately  required,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  outstanding  debts  due  to  the  exchequer,  the  salt 
monopoly,  and  the  banking  operations  of  the  state.  From 
the  personal  confidence  with  which  the  minister,  Count 
Dohna,  honours  me,  I  shall  also  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  public  debts  and  systems  of  credit  of  the 
separate  provinces,  and  over  the  private  banks,  wliicli  I 
propose  to  establish.  The  extent  of  my  duties  will  thus  be 
very  great,  and  unless  my  health  keeps  good,  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  get  through  them.  But  with  method  and 
a  retired  Hfe,  arranged  in  all  respects  with  reference  to  my 
work,  1  trust  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  conscience. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  ordmance  I 
drew  up  respecting  the  treasmy-bonds  has  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  the  public.  They  have  already 
risen  to  80,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  nearly  at  par 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  This  change,  which 
will  extend  the  currency  of  the  country  by  two  or  three 
milhons,  has  been  effected  by  a  comparatively  slight  effort; 
and  I  hope  that  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  exchequer 
bills  will  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  without  adding 
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to  the  burdens  of  the  nation.  I  toki  you  in  my  former 
letter,  dear  father,  that  I  was  convinced  the  Konigsberg 
bonds  would  rise  as  soon  as  I  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  national  debt.  My  expectation  was  jus- 
tified ;  they  have  risen  in  fact  from  64  to  72.  Tliis  proof  of 
national  confidence  is  to  me  the  most  flattering  distinction  I 
could  have ;  and  it  is  incredible  how  much  popularity  will 
accomplish  m  financial  matters.  If  I  succeed  in  being 
elected  at  the  next  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Berlin, — the  so-called  town  deputies, — I  hope  to  restore 
the  credit  of  that  city,  now  almost  destroyed,  by  the  same 
plan  that  I  drew  up  for  Konigsberg.  The  new  municipal 
institutions  have  worked  very  badly  in  many  places,  because 
the  so-called  people  of  rank  have  refused  to  take  any  share 
in  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  these  institutions  is  admirable, 
and  will  inevitably  purify  the  mode  in  which  they  are  carried 
out.  But  there  must  be  an  example  given  of  a  public  officer 
of  high  standing  who  does  not  object  to  meet  operatives  and 
petty  citizens  as  his  equals  in  this  connexion. 

I  hope,  my  dearest  father,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  of  our 
friends  to  whom  you  may  communicate  this  letter  (it  will 
interest  Behrens  particularly),  ^vill  think  that  my  expressions 
savour  of  ostentation,  or  making  a  boast  of  juggling  expe- 
dients. None  of  you  can  so  mistake  me,  and  whoever  will 
believe  my  word,  must  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  all  this  popularity,  to  go  back  to  the  world  in 
which  I  lived  so  happily  in  years  gone  by.  Still,  it  is  happi- 
ness to  feel  that  you  can  alleviate  misery,  pave  the  way  for 
what  is  good,  and  avert  evil.  Wlien  the  heart  is  heavy,  you  feel 
that  thus  you  can  lay  up  joy  in  secret,  and  even  in  heaven. 
I  have  made  a  speculation  for  my  poor  Ermlanders,  with 
moneys  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  useless  in  my  coffers, 
which  I  hope  will  bring  in  upwards  of  12,000  dollars.  If  so, 
they  shall  give  joy  to  many  a  heart  that  has  felt  none  these 
tliree  years 
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CXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  27th  January,  1810. 

....  The  war  has  hitherto  cost  the  remnant  of  our  State 
not  less  than  100,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  in  the  country 
parts  here,  things  are  scarcely  worse  than  in  many  other 
places  where  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  reach ;  in  the  little 
towns,  things  are  certainly  much  worse.  I  presume  you  will 
admit  that  commerce  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  first  requisite 
to  the  life  of  any  nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  much 
has  now  been  palpably  demonstrated,  that  an  advanced  and 
complicated  social  condition,  like  that  in  which  we  live,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  establishing  mutual  relationships 
between  the  most  remote  nations,  and  that  the  limitation 
of  commerce  would,  like  the  sapping  of  a  main  pillar, 
inevitably  occasion  the  fall  of  the  whole  edifice ;  and  also, 
that  commerce  is  so  essentially  beneficial,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  man's  nature,  that  the  well-being  of  each  nation 
is  an  advantage  to  all  the  nations  which  stand  in  connection 
with  it 

CXXIII. 

Berlin,  16th  February,  1810. 

....  I  complained  to  you  lately  of  the  numberless 
hindrances  and  interruptions  which  deprive  me  of  all  the 
satisfaction  I  might  otherwise  derive  from  my  official  occupa- 
tions. If  it  were  not  for  these,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  accomplish  what  I  ought,  and  would  like  to  do,  my 
official  duties  would  often  afford  me  some  gratification ; 
though  the  ruins  amidst  which  I  have  to  clear  a  spot  and 
commence  a  new  edifice,  are  melancholy  enough.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  natural  connexion  between  thought,  action,  and 
consequences,  is  quite  broken,  though  my  efforts  are  not  wholly 
without  success.  Things  of  apparently  httle  importance 
hinder  or  absolutely  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  what  is 
most  essential.     Another  source  of  grief  to  me,  lies  in  the 

VOL.    I.  V 
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spirit  in  which  the  administration  is  carried  on,  and  in  the 
principles  of  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  coimtry  at 
large,  which  are  widely  different  from  mine.  Frngality,  the 
utmost  retrenchment  of  the  puhlic  expenditm-e  consistent 
with  the  due  performance  of  the  state  services,  and  the  just 
claims  of  individuals — the  encom'agement  of  all  somxes  of 
wealth — the  mildest  jjossible  taxation  according  to  local  and 
other  circumstances — conscientiousness  and  judgment  in  the 
appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  government, 
combined  with  a  strict  superintendence  of  them — are  among 
the  most  indispensable  conditions  of  an  administration  such 
as  we  need,  which,  however,  any  man  must  and  will  fail  to 
carry  out,  who  has  not  passed  through  a  long  course  of 
preparation,  and  is  not  possessed  of  deep  and  penetrating 
wisdom. 

Besides  all  tliis  too,  I  must  confess  that  my  sorrow  for 
the  sacrifice  of  my  inward  hfe  to  this  miserable  fuiance 
often  wakes  up  with  renewed  force.  A  consciousness  how 
dearly  any  perfection  in  this  art  must  be  purchased  by  a 
man  who  is  fit  for  something  better,  is  probably  the  true 
reason,  why  so  very  few  honest  men  have  ever  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  This  consciousness,  with  which  I  was 
vividly  impressed  with  regard  to  official  life  in  general,  before 
I  had  entered  on  it,  did  not  warn  me,  when  after  my 
entrance,  a  path  opened  to  me  towards  finance.  For  a  long 
time  past,  I  have  been  almost  miable  to  refixsh  myself  by 
study,  and  yet  the  mind  becomes  sadly  poverty-stricken  when 
filled  by  no  other  thoughts  than  those  arising  from  one 
monotonous  occupation.  This  estrangement  from  my  true 
life  has  now  already  lasted  nearly  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  time  tends  ever  onwards  away  from  the  forsaken  shore, 
till  return  becomes  impossible. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  learned  men  of  tliis 
place. 

I  still  consider  our  future  as  very  precarious, — many  times 
I  doubt  of  it  altogether ;  the  Dutch  loan,  however,  does 
something  to  render  it  more  secure.  Poor  Holland  is  often 
in  my  mind,  and  fills  me  with  compassion.      I  have  little 
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doubt,  however,  that  we  shall  drag  along  for  a  time  in  our 
present  position.  And  so  we  trust  that  nothing  in  our  fate 
will  hinder  us  from  seeing  you  here  this  summer,  and 
receiving  you — oh,  with  what  joyful  hearts  ! 

The  Countess  Werthern  is  very  weak  ;  her  sister  has  at 
last  been  set  at  Hberty  in  Paris,  and  is  now  with  her.  Stein 
is  said  to  be  in  Briinn,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is  said  here 
that  negotiations  are  going  on  for  Hardenberg's  recal. 


cxxiv. 

Berlin,  27«A  May,  1810. 

We  want  sadly  to  see  you  just  now,  that  we  might  forget 
in  your  society  the  miserable  position  in  which  we  are  living. 
Hardenberg,  who  can  scarcely  at  present  enter  the  govern- 
ment openly  as  a  minister,  exercises,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of 
premiership  in  private.  He  is  at  a  country-house  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  the  city,  where  he  is  concoctmg  measures 
on  subjects  of  which  he  and  his  assistants  are  perfectly 
ignorant.  The  present  ministry  is,  in  fact,  quite  set  on  one 
side,  and  is  sinking  into  exliaustion  without  havmg  resolution 

to  resign I  have  remained  firm  to  my  conviction,  that 

we  must  not  use  bad  means,  nor  enter  into  companionship 
with  the  wicked,  even  for  good  ends ;  that  an  honest  man, 
even  should  he  possess  sufficient  skill  to  fight  intriguers  with 
then'  own  weapons,  must  not  do  it,  and  that  we  must  never 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled,  by  the  hope  of  being  useful, 
into  doing  what  we  should  not  be  willing  to  avow  openly.  I 
leave  the  present  ministry  to  defend  itself ;  but  being  con- 
vinced that  the  actual  state  of  things  is  injurious,  and  that 
the  next  step  will  not  be  an  amendment,  I  have  sent  a  very 
earnest  representation  of  the  state  of  the  country  to  the 
King,  pointing  out  its  evils,  and  have  requested  my  dismissal, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  my  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
history,  in  the  University  which  will  be  opened  here  at 
Michaelmas. 

Milly  has  been  unwell  for  some  days,  &c.,  &c. 


u2 
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cxxv. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Berlin,  Zrd  June,  1810. 

Amelia  has  already  written  to  you  about  my  position,  as 
it  ought  to  be  at  present,  and  since  then  you  will  have  read 
an  official  article  on  it  in  the  "  Hamburgh  Correspondent," 
copied  from  the  Berlin  journal.  I  certainly  am  not  so  free 
from  government  business  as  I  had  wished,  but  am  still 
connected  with  the  finance  department.  However,  I  am  no 
longer  personally  engaged  in  the  Finance  Commission,  and 
the  rest  will  no  doubt  settle  itself  in  time.  If,  however, 
things  should  continue  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  week, 
during  which  my  time  has  been  completely  taken  up  with 
composing  reports  on  proposed  measures,  there  is  but  little 
hope  of  improvement  in  my  health  or  return  to  my  studies. 
I  particularly  wish  to  resume  the  study  of  Arabic,  to 
which  my  thoughts  have  been  recalled  by  Lord  Valentia. 
I  have  been  reminded,  too,  how  unpardonable  it  was 
in  me  to  content  myself,  when  in  Copenhagen,  wdth 
merely  looking  at  the  Chronicle  of  Zebid,  which,  from  the 
contents  of  one  chapter  I  remember,  would  doubtless  enable 
us  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  Abj'ssinian  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  probably  throw  light  on  that  of  the  Mahommedan 
states.  If  things  should  remain  quiet,  and  I  am  able  to 
make  use  of  the  permission  granted  me  to  travel  for  literary 
purposes,  I  intend,  therefore,  as  soon  as  I  have  re\T.ved  my 
Arabic,  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  examine  the  Ai'abic 
MSS.  there,  and  in  particular  this  Chi-onicle. 

As  long,  however,  as  I  am  occupied  with  business  which 
must  absorb  any  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  work  super- 
ficially, and  am  obliged  to  confer  and  associate  so  much  with 
people  who  have  no  life  beyond  their  official  one,  so  long  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  return  to  science  as  completely  as  I 
should  wish.  Still,  a  great  step  has  been  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  quiet. 

It  gives  us  the  gi'eatest  pleasure,  dearest  father,  that  this 
termination  of  aifairs  does  not  annoy  you,  and  that  it  seems 
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as  though  you,  too,  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  more  decidedly 
devote  myself  to  letters 

CXXVI. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  1st  July,  1810. 

....  There  are  schemes  afloat  about  which  I  cannot  be 
silent.  I  have  risked  every  thing  by  venturing  to  expose 
their  essentially  pernicious  character,  and  even  though  the 
consequences  to  myself  should  be  very  unpleasant,  I  have 
never  enjoyed  a  clearer  conviction  of  liaNing  acted  rightly  and 
msely.  I  am  satisfied,  that  even  if  I  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
stifle  them  in  the  birth,  they  will  come  into  the  world  only 
half  ahve.  My  opposition,  which,  I  am  pleased  to  find,  wins 
me  respect  in  many  quarters,  gives  others  also  time  and 
com'age  to  come  foi'ward,  though  I  have  long  stood  alone  in 
my  efforts  to  protect  the  State  against  their  projects.  Such 
opposition,  has  its  dangers,  and  I  have  not  been  altogether 
^\dthout  uneasiness.  Yet  I  soon  recovered  my  calmness  in  the 
consciousness  that  I  stand  or  fall  in  a  thoroughly  good  cause, 
and  however  things  tm-n  out,  I  shall  never  recal  this  time 
with  regi'et,  but  rather  dwell  upon  its  memory  >vith  pleasure. 

AVTien  this  crisis  is  over,  I  hope  to  succeed  in  abstracting 
my  thoughts  from  public  affair's,  and  retui-ning  to  my  studies. 
We  are  at  last  expecting  the  arrival  of  my  library,  along  ^\ith 
our  other  effects.  "\Mien  sm'rounded  with  my  books,  a  few 
months  vn]l  suffice  to  re\'ive  the  images  that  have  half  faded 
from  my  memory,  and  then  I  must  resume  my  pen — unless 
fate  should  have  for  ever  denied  me  rest,  as  a  punishment 
for  having  desired  excitement  and  acti-sity. 

You  are  not  far  from  us  now,  yet  I  scarcely  dare  to  think 
of  your  coming  to  us  as  certain  and  near. 

CXXVII. 
TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Berlin,  3rd  Juhj,  1810. 

Dearest  INloltke,  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  gi-eatest  advan- 
tages   I    derive    from    my    partial    liberation    from    public 
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business,  to  be  able  to  answer  the  letter  I  received  from  you 
yesterday.  A  few  weeks  earlier  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, from  the  causes  which  have  overwhelmed  me  with  a 
greater  amount  of  correspondence  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  my  return  from  Konigsberg,  and  of  a  more  unpleasant 
nature.  But  suffer  me  to  pass  over  the  period  that  is  just 
closed ;  it  has,  however,  been  one  of  the  darkest,  perhaps 
quite  the  darkest,  portion  of  my  life.  I  was  very  ill  at 
Konigsberg,  so  ill  that  the  foretaste  of  intellectual,  if  not  of 
physical  death  was  on  my  lips ;  I  sank  under  the  influences 
of  the  climate,  combined  with  the  bodily  exliaustion  pro- 
duced by  long-continued  exertion  of  passionate  intensity, 
and  the  disappointment  of  all  my  dearest  hopes  (allow  me  to 
attribute  to  my  body  a  participation  in  the  operations  of  my 
mind) ;  and  in  this  state  I  was  forced  to  toil  at  Prussian 
Citissimes,  accomijanied  by  jjonderous  piles  of  deeds. 
There  was  nothing  cheering  to  turn  to ;  every  thing  excited 
bitterness  and  discontent ;  I  was  indeed  in  a  new  world — in 
the  world  of  the  coldest  iron  age.  When  I  was  only  begin- 
ning to  recover,  I  travelled  hither  at  the  worst  season  of  the 
year;  tried  to  conceal  from  myself  how"  ill  and  exliausted  I 
was ;  got  stupefied  with  business  and  new  faces ;  pushed 
and  dragged  at  the  rusty  wheels  of  the  machine  till  my 
hands  were  sore,  and  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue ;  con- 
tinued constantly  unwell;  grew  worse  from  time  to  time, 
and  quite  unfit  for  any  sort  of  exertion  :  at  last  I  got  a  little 
better,  but  by  that  time  business  had  accumulated  so  that  I 
had  to  work  doubly  hard  till  I  fell  ill  again. 

When  the  intrigues  began,  wliich  have  led  to  the  present 
changes,  (perhaps  not  yet  ended,)  I  soon  got  an  inkling  that 
they  might  very  likely  issue  in  my  release  from  the  yoke  of 
public  life. 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  of  April,  about  the  provincial  system 
of  credit,  did  not  reach  me  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then — 
which  quite  puzzles  me  to  conceive  where  it  could  have  come 
from — bearing  an  address  in  a  strange  hand,  and  franked 
through  Boitzenburg.  You  can  neither  have  sent  it  from 
Hamburgh  nor  Kiel  by  that  route.     About  the  matter  itself, 
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I  can  say  little  in  a  letter,  and  nothing  in  the  space  of  a  few 
lines ;  for  it  could  only  be  suitably  disposed  of  in  a  volu- 
minous report,  or  a  verbal  discussion,  and  for  the  former  I 
feel  by  no  means  inclined  just  as  I  have  made  my  escaj^e 
from  business.  I  think  that  our  system  of  credit,  which 
reached  a  much  greater  extension  than  people  seem  to  be 
aware  of  in  your  country,  and  at  last  kept  in  circulation 
mortgage  notes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  54,000,000 
dollars,  has  done  much  injury,  by  promoting  a  trade  in 
land,  although  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  productive  of  some 
advantages 

Pray  for  free  trade,  for  if  you  could  export  5'our  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  to  foreign  countries,  you  would  be  saved, 
just  as  in  that  case  East  Prussia  might  also  recover  from 
the  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

None  of  the  new  works,  with  which  the  Leipsic  fair  has 
rejoiced  your  heart,  are  known  to  me  as  yet.  With  our  heavy 
expenses,  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  economical,  and  I  deny 
myself  new  books  like  wine.  The  new  edition  of  the  original 
text  of  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied  "  is  the  only  thing  lying  before 
me,  and  that  was  sent  me  by  the  editor  himself.  In  this 
form,  this  wonderful  poem  cannot  fail  of  producing  the 
greatest  effect  upon  you 

CXXVIII. 

TO  HIS  FATHER. 

Berlin,  21»<  July,  1810. 

....  As  Salt  appears  to  be  a  very  judicious  and  unas- 
summg  man,  who  will  not  in  any  way  irritate  and  insult  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  embassy 
may  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  Abyssinians,  since  they 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  European 
arts  and  civilisation.  The  only  fear  is,  that  the  unseasonable 
activity  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  India,  might  endanger  there  also  the 
good  understanding  which  would  no  doubt  subsist  at  first 
between  them  and  the  English,  from  their  not  regarding  the 
latter  as  CathoUc  Europeans.     The  Abyssinians,  with  their 
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lively  curiosity,  stand  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Russians  did  before  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  their  beautiful 
climate,  civilisation  may  develope  itself  with  more  complete- 
ness and  nationality  than  in  Russia,  where  it  has  been  spoilt 
by  a  bad  model.  That  England  will  reap  any  political 
advantages,  or  even  any  considerable  extension  of  her  com- 
merce, is  very  improbable.  She  might  perhaps  enlist  some 
very  serviceable  soldiers  there,  but  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country  itself,  and  of  that  part  of  Africa  to  which  Abyssinia 
would  serve  as  an  approach,  can  only  employ  a  few  shijis,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  course  of  a  century, 
perhaps  a  gTeat  market  may  be  opened  even  in  these  regions, 
and  this  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  policy  of  a 
state,  which  may  calculate  with  security  on  a  prolonged 
existence,  unless  it  be  destroyed  from  within. 

No  one  certainly  can  deny  that  England  is  at  tliis  moment 
rapidly  advancing  in  power  and  prosperity,  but  that  she  is 
safe  from  internal  convulsions  and  changes,  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  equal  certainty.  The  present  ministers  are 
not  equal  to  the  exigences  of  their  position,  and  no  internal 
prosperity  can  allay  the  discontent  and  fomentation  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  which  may,  too,  lead  to  something 
much  worse  than  the  existing  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
yet  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  deprived  of  an  outlet  for  expres- 
sion. In  times  of  extraordinary  internal  prosperity  and  great 
outward  emergency,  the  absence  of  great  men  is  almost  as 
ruinous  as  in  times  of  great  calamity,  and  unquestionably 
England  has  never  been  so  poor  in  great  men  as  she  is  at 
the  present  moment 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NIEBUHR'S  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN, 

1810  TO  1813. 

Niebuhr's  relinquishment  of  office,  in  1810,  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  his  life.  He  was  now  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  and  since  his  twentieth  year  (with  the 
exception  of  the  sixteen  months  passed  in  England  and 
Scotland),  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  public 
service.  During  this  period  he  had  indeed  never  lost 
sight  of  his  philological  researches,  but  he  had  only 
been  able  to  devote  to  them  his  few  hours  of  leisure  ; 
now,  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  he  could  find  satisfaction 
in  the  life  of  a  student,  after  years  passed  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  world,  and  surrounded  by  exciting  circum- 
stances. How  far  he  had,  however,  turned  these  leisure 
hours  to  account,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  memo- 
randum, found,  with  many  others  of  a  simila)*  kind, 
among  his  papers,  and  written  most  probably  in  Copen- 
hagen about  1803. 

"  Works  which  I  have  to  complete  : 

"  1 .  Treatise  on  Roman  Domains. 

"  2.  Translation  of  El  Wakidi. 

"  3.  History  of  Macedon. 
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"  4.  Account  of  the  Roman  Constitution  at  its  various 
Epochs. 

"5.  History  of  the  Achaean  Confederation,  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Confederates,  and  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla. 

"  6.  Constitutions  of  the  Greek  States. 

"  7.  Empire  of  the  Cahphs." 

No  detailed  outhnes  of  these,  or  any  of  his  other 
literary  undertakings,  are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  such  memoranda  contain  mere  projects, 
towards  whose  execution  no  steps  were  ever  taken. 
That  Niebuhr  proposed  any  such  work  to  himself,  was  a 
certain  sign  that  he  had  read  and  thought  deeply  on 
the  subject,  but  he  was  able  to  trust  so  implicitly  to  his 
extraordinary  memory,  that  he  never  committed  any 
portion  of  his  essays  to  paper,  till  the  whole  w^as  com- 
plete in  his  own  mind.  His  memory  was  so  wonderfully 
retentive,  that  he  scarcely  ever  forgot  any  thing  which  he 
had  once  heard  or  read,  and  the  facts  he  knew  remained 
present  to  him  at  all  times,  even  in  their  minutest 
details. 

His  wife  and  his  sister  once  playfully  took  up  Gibbon, 
and  asked  him  questions  from  the  table  of  contents, 
about  the  most  trivial  things,  by  way  of  testing  his 
memory.  They  carried  on  the  examination  till  they 
were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  even  detecting  him  in  a 
momentary  uncertainty,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  writing  on  some  other  subject.  He  was  once 
conversing  with  a  party  of  Austrian  officers  about  Napo- 
leon's Italian  campaigns.  Some  dispute  arose  respecting 
the  position  of  different  corps  in  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
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Niebuhr  described  exactly  how  they  were  placed,  and 
the  progress  of  the  action.  The  officers  contradicted 
him ;  but  on  maps  being  brought  he  was  found  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the 
conflict  than  the  very  officers  who  had  been  present. 
One  day,  when  he  was  talking  with  Professor  Welcker 
of  Bonn,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
weatiier,  and  Niebuhr  quoted  the  results  of  barometrical 
observations  in  the  different  years,  as  far  back  as  1770, 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

This  power  was  not  a  merely  mechanical  faculty  ;  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  instanta- 
neously seizing  on  all  the  relations  of  any  fact  placed 
before  him,  and  with  his  wonderful  imagination  ;  his 
imagination,  however,  was  that  of  an  historian,  not  of  a 
poet — it  was  not  creative,  but  enabled  him  to  form  from 
the  most  various,  and  apparently  inadequate  sources, 
distinct  and  truthful  pictures  of  scenes,  actions,  and 
characters.  Hence  his  keen  delight  in  travels  ;  hence, 
too,  his  habit  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  men  of 
other  countries  and  of  past  times,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  a  fellow-countryman  and  a  contemporary. 

With  his  warm  affections,  and  clear-sighted  moral 
sense,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  such  opinions 
on  past  or  present  history,  coolly  standing  aloof,  as  it 
were,  and  regarding  the  subject  with  calm  superiority  ; 
he  could  not  but  condemn  and  despise  all  that  was 
pernicious  and  base ;  he  could  not  but  love  and 
reverence,  with  his  whole  heart,  whatever  was  noble 
and  beautiful.  Such  opinions  and  feelings  he  expressed 
with    the    utmost     frankness,    sometimes     even    with 
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vehemence,  when  prudence  would  have  counselled  more 
guarded  language.. 

It  was  this  same  power  of  entering  into  the  cast  of 
thought  and  circumstances  of  others,  which  led  foreigners 
to  find  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  even  to  form  intimate 
friendships  with  him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  predict 
with  remarkable  accuracy  what  course  such  and  such 
statesmen  would  pursue  in  public  affairs.  But  he  was 
not,  in  general,  fond  of  analysing  character,  especially  the 
characters  of  those  whom  he  loved.  He  could  not  endure 
to  separate  off  their  different  qualities,  and  balance 
their  excellences  against  their  defects  ; — he  seized  on 
the  whole  personality  at  once.  In  his  friendships  he 
was  most  warm  and  constant :  though  his  constitutional 
irritability  of  mind  and  body  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  expressions  which  gave  pain  for  the  moment,  yet  no 
one  could  be  in  truth  more  tender-hearted.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  his  own  uncommon  endowments,  but  his 
absolute  freedom  from  envy,  and  his  eagerness  to  recog- 
nise and  do  homage  to  merit  of  whatever  kind,  preserved 
him  from  such  mean  faults  as  vanity  and  conceit.  He 
was  himself  habitually  serious,  but  had  a  quick  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  greatly  enjoyed  wit  and  humour  in 
others.  Of  children  he  was  very  fond,  and  was  always 
a  great  favourite  with  them. 

The  university  of  Berlin  was  opened  at  Michaelmas, 
1810.  The  most  distinguished  men  in  nearly  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge  had  been  appointed,  among 
whom  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  Buttmann  and  Hein- 
dorff  are  names  well  known  to  English  readers.  Indeed 
Berlin,  from  this   time  forward,  may  almost  be   con- 
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sidered  as  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 
Neibuhr  was,  therefore,  in  a  favourable  atmosphere  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  learned  researches,  and,  in  fact, 
the  next  three  years  formed  one  of  the  calmest  and 
happiest  portions  of  his  life.  The  political  state  of  the 
world  occupied  him  less  than  at  almost  any  former 
period,  partly  because  he  was  satisfied  that  no  great 
improvement  in  the  outward  position  of  Prussia  could 
take  place  for  the  present,  while  he  retained  the  hope 
that,  after  a  long  preparatory  night  of  discipline,  a 
brighter  day  would  yet  dawn  upon  the  future  ;  partly 
because  he  now  lived  almost  exclusivel}^  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
political  circles. 

His  first  literary  production,  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life,  was  a  Treatise  on  the  Amphictyons,  written 
in  July,  1810. 

At  the  opening  of  the  university,  Niebuhr  delivered 
those  lectures  on  Roman  History  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  great  historical  work.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  mode  in  which  the  idea  was  first  suogested 
to  him,  in  a  letter,  dated  the  31st  of  August,  to  Madame 
Hensler,  who  had  just  quitted  Berhn  after  a  visit  at  his 
house  : — "  We  meant  to  be  alone  after  you  had  left 
us,  but  Spalding  dropped  in  accidentally.  He  told  us 
that  he  meant  to  deliver  lectures,  in  connexion  with  the 
university,  this  winter,  and  urged  me  to  do  the  same. 
Nicolovius,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  subject  afterwards, 
was  most  warmly  in  favour  of  it.  I  would  willingly 
take  Spalding's  suggestion  as  a  call  to  the  work  ;  but 
he  who   announces  a  series    of  lectures   without  any 
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official  call  to  do  so,  especially  when  he  cannot  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  should  be  disappointed  if  he  had 
not  some  distinguished  auditors,  is  bound  to  deliver 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence.  Now  the 
time  for  preparation  is  short,  and  I  could  never  reconcile 
myself  to  patching  my  work  up,  and  eking  out  the  defi- 
ciencies with  irrelevant  matter.  To  give  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  whole  of  a  science,  or  the  history  of  a 
country,  for  the  instruction  of  3^ouths,  is  not  a  hard  task ; 
in  most  cases,  one  which  simply  requires  a  continued 
effort  of  memory;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  one 
wishes,  and  ought  to  give  only  a  quintessence,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  generally  known  points.  I  think  I  should  suc- 
ceed best  at  first  with  an  account  of  the  political  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  You  know  how 
much  study  I  have  bestowed  on  these  subjects  already.'' 
It  is  evident  here  that  he  had  not  yet  decided 
upon  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  but  on  September 
1st,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  determined  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome.  Spalding  urged 
me  to  deliver,  instead,  a  course  for  young  men  at  first, 
and  afterwards  a  single  lecture  upon  some  select  theme. 
"  I  would  never  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Rome,  but  to  lecture  on  it  is  a  somewhat  less  rash 
undertaking.  I  shall  begin  with  the  primitive  state  of 
Italy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  represent  the  ancient  races, 
not  only  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  their  subju- 
gation, but  also  as  they  were  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
had  been  in  their  earlier  stages ;  then,  in  the  Roman 
history,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  constitution  and 
administration,  of  which  I  have  a  vivid  picture  before 
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my  mind's  eye.  I  should  like  to  bring  this  history 
down  to  the  latest  era,  when  the  forms  developed  from 
the  germs  of  antiquity  became  utterly  extinct,  and  those 
of  the  middle  ages  took  their  place."  He  writes  to  his 
father,  in  October,  that  he  feels  very  happy  in  his  new, 
or  rather  old,  sphere  of  action,  and  desires  its  con- 
tinuance ;  although  there  are  moments  in  which  he 
almost  reproaches  himself  for  his  tranquillity,  when  he 
is  conscious  that  he  could  fulfil  certain  public  duties 
better  than  those  who  are  now  charged  with  them. 
This  letter  is  also  a  proof  that  the  most  intense  occu- 
pation with  a  subject  like  the  Roman  history,  wdiich  called 
every  feeling  and  power  into  action,  could  not  stifle  his 
interest  in  other  perfectly  dissimilar  studies,  belonging 
likewise  rather  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  for  he 
relates  to  his  father  several  facts  connected  with  Bruce's 
Travels,  which  had  recently  come  to  light  through  the 
publication  of  the  journals  of  the  Italian  who  accom- 
panied him. 

Savigny  says,  of  this  opening  course  of  lectures :  * 
"  Niebuhr  himself  describes  the  impression  made  by  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  history,  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  of  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  any  susceptible 
reader.f  Certainly  many  might  be  disposed  to  think 
that  in  this  letter  he  overrates  the  extent  of  his  own 
success,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do  in  our  own  case,  even 
when  we  are  animated  by  the  strongest  love  of  truth  ; 
but  I  can  testify  that  he  has  rather  said  too  little  than 
too  much.  Niebuhr  was  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  character  of  an  instructor;  he  had  as  yet  earned  no 

*  In  his  Essay  on  Niebuhr,  appended  to  the  Lebensnachrichten,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143. 

t  See  letter,  page  313. 
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fame  as  a  writer,  and  thus  the  esteem  and  con.sideration 
which  he  certainly  already  enjoyed,  were  necessarily 
limited  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. He  told  me  himself  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
only  expected  to  have  students,  and  a  small  number  of 
them,  as  his  hearers,  and  should  have  been  fully  satisfied 
if  that  had  been  the  case  ;  but  in  addition  to  a  large 
audience  of  the  students,  they  were  attended  by  members 
of  the  Academy,  professors  of  the  University,  public 
men  and  officers  of  all  grades,  wdio  spread  the  fame  of 
the  lectures  abroad,  and  thus  continually  attracted  fresh 
hearers.  It  was  the  fairest  harbinger  of  the  future 
eminence  of  the  youthful  university.  This  unexpected 
success  re-acted  on  Niebuhr's  susceptible  nature,  and 
filled  him  with  fresh  inspiration.  While  he  had  pre- 
viously felt  a  peculiar  partiality  for  this  subject  of 
research,  his  courage  and  his  inclination  were  now 
raised  to  the  highest  point  by  this  respectful  appreciation 
of  his  merits,  and  the  daily  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  distinguished  scholars. 

"  His  time,  at  that  period,  was  unceasingly  occupied  in 
productive  efforts  made  with  youthful  energy  and  joy, 
and  rewarded  by  a  grateful  recognition  of  their  value  ; 
and  it  is  visible  even  in  these  letters,  as  well  as  confirmed 
by  many  expressions  to  his  friends,  that  no  portion  of 
his  life  afforded  him  such  high  and  unmixed  enjoyment. 

"  The  mode  of  his  delivery  was  also  remarkable.  He 
had  written  down  his  lecture  verbatim,  and  read  it  off 
before  his  hearers.  This  proceeding,  which  usually 
injures  the  liveliness  of  the  impression,  had  in  his  case, 
the   most   animated   and   powerful    effect,  such  as  in 
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general  only  accompanies  an  extempore  delivery.  His 
hearers  felt  as  if  transported  into  ancient  times,  ^\'hen 
the  public  reading  of  new  works  supplied  the  place  of 
our  printed  books,  and  there  was  a  less  extended  circu- 
lation, but  they  made  a  warmer  and  more  personal 
impression." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  extract  was  one  of  those 
to  whose  intimacy  Niebuhr  considered  himself  most 
deeply  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  and 
for  that  sympathy  with  his  own,  which  was  the  best 
stimulus  to  his  creative  powers.  Von  Savigny  had 
already  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  professor  of 
jurisprudence,  at  Marburg  and  Landshut,  when  he  was 
called  to  Berlin  at  the  opening  of  the  university ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  published  his  "  History  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  System  of  Roman  Law 
at  the  Present  Lay,"  through  which  he  has  since  acquired 
celebrity.  Niebuhr  has  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  Savigny,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  of  the 
"History  of  Rome."  Another  of  the  learned  friends 
to  whom  he  alludes  was  Nicolovius,  who  was  now 
employed  in  Berlin  under  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  public  instruction. 

Schleiermacher,  Buttman,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  two 
others,  with  Niebuhr,  instituted  a  sort  of  little  philolo- 
gical society,  the  members  of  which  used  to  meet  once  a 
week  at  each  other's  houses  in  turn,  to  read  and  correct 
some  classical  author.  The  evenings  concluded  with 
a  supper,  at  which  the  utmost  freedom  and  hilarity 
prevailed.  Buttman  especially  was  as  much  distinguished 
by  his  sparkling  wit  as  by  his  learning.     Niebuhr's  was 

VOL.  I.  X 
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one  of  those  child-like  open  natures  that  cannot  exist 
without  the  unrestrained  communication  of  their 
thoughts.  Probably  this  impulse  to  express  his  ideas, 
just  as  they  arose,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  so 
Ions:  withheld  him  from  cominp;  forward  as  a  writer. 
He  threw  out  all  his  best  thoughts  in  conversation,  and 
lost,  by  so  doing,  the  incentive  to  any  further  communi- 
cation of  them ;  meanwhile,  he  retained  them  with 
unfading  colours  in  his  own  mind,  by  means  of  his 
unexampled  memory,  without  needing  to  write  them 
down,  and  with  this  he  was  satisfied.  To  this  must 
also  be  added,  that  he  set  before  himself  an  unattainable 
ideal,  which,  on  objective  rather  than  subjective  grounds, 
he  thought  it  a  duty  to  realise  before  submitting  any 
production  to  the  world. 

Now,  however,  the  success  which  attended  his  lectures 
in  the  delivery,  induced  him  to  extend  his  researches, 
and  to  combine  their  results  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  publication.  From  this  time  forward  he  regarded  the 
writing  of  his  "  History  of  Rome  "  as  the  vocation  and 
task  of  his  life. 

He  was  closely  occupied  during  this  winter  with  his 
lectures,  and  their  preparation  for  printing,  which  began 
as  early  as  May.  But  he  found  time  to  write,  besides, 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarma- 
tians,"  for  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  minister  Dohna,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  provincial  governments. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  1811,  the  printing  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  history  was  so  far  advanced,  that  he  was 
able  to  take  a  long-projected  journey  to  Holstein.    The 
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fatigue  occasioned  by  his  constant  labour  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  History,  had  begun  seriously  to  affect  his 
health,  and  rendered  a  change  necessary.  He  remained 
among  his  relations  in  Holstein  till  the  middle  of 
September.  These  family  meetings  were  among  the 
most  delightful  recollections  of  all  who  took  part  in 
them.  After  spending  the  morning  in  work,  Niebuhr 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  relaxation,  entering 
eagerly  into  the  games  of  the  children,  or  reading 
aloud  to  their  jDarents,  on  which  occasions  he  used 
generally  to  take  the  comic  parts,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  his  hearers. 

On  his  return  to  Berhn,  he  found  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  ready  for  publication.  In  the  winter  of 
1811-12,  he  continued  his  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  the  second  volume  of  his  History  for  the  press. 
He  attended,  this  winter,  Schleiermacher's  lectures 
on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  declares  in  one  of  his 
letters  that,  "  he  does  not  think  any  other  university 
can  boast  of  anything  like  them.''  In  December  he 
wrote  a  treatise  for  the  Academy,  on  which,  however, 
he  himself  did  not  set  any  great  value.  The  second 
volume  of  the  "  History  of  Rome,"  which  he  composed 
during  this  winter,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  lectures 
that  he  delivered  in  the  preceding  one.  According 
to  the  plan  he  had  made  at  this  time,  the  lectures  of 
1811-12  were  to  form  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the 
fourth  volume.  He  then  expected  to  be  able  to  bring 
the  History  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the  fifth 
volume — which  he  afterwards  found  impossible,  as  his 
researches  extended — and  hoped  to  complete  the  work 
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in  a  few  years,  if  he  continued  to  labour  at  it  without 
interruption. 

In  February,  1812,  he  was  seriously  ill  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest,  and  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
lectures  for  some  time. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  French  armies  began 
their  march  through  Prussia,  on  their  way  to  Moscow. 
The  interest  in  politics,  which  had  only  slumbered  for  a 
time  in  Niebuhr's  mind,  could  not  but  be  roused  again 
by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  directed  with  eager  attention 
to  the  results  of  the  events  that  were  taking  place.  On 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  troops,  he 
met  with  Intendant-general  Dumas,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  in  Holstein,  when  he  took  refuge  there 
after  the  French  Directory  had  condemned  him  to  be 
transported  to  Cayenne.  He  regarded  Dumas  as  an 
honourable  and  intelligent  man,  whom  he  should  have 
heartily  rejoiced  in  meeting  under  different  circumstances. 

Though  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  troops 
occasioned  him  much  disturbance,  as  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  his  house,  he  got  his  second  volume  ready 
for  the  press  by  May.  He  wrote  several  reviews  during 
the  summer  of  1812,  but,  with  this  exception,  allowed 
himself,  at  length,  a  little  intermission  from  his  labours. 
These  reviews  he  did  not  wish  to  survive  him,  and  he 
had  a  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  all  his  polemic 
writings.  His  opinion  was  that,  though  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  contend  for  the  truth,  no  unfriendly  words 
ought  to  be  preserved.  With  regard  to  his  political 
writings  he  said,  that  they  might  be  collected  after 
his  death  if  it  seemed  advisable. 
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Meanwhile,  the  second  volume  of  his  Eoman  History 
was  sent  to  press.  The  indifference  with  which,  as  he 
thought,  it  was  received  by  the  public,  pained  him 
much ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  continuing 
the  work.  The  circumstances  of  that  time,  when  the 
public  attention  was  universally  engrossed  by  the  great 
transactions  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were 
necessarily  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  a  work 
like  his. 

In  October,  1812,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Roman  antiquities,  and  went  on  with  them  to 
the  end,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  frequent  passage  of  troops.  He  was  likewise 
occupied  with  the  revisal  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
History,  which  he  intended  to  have  ready  for  the 
printer  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  This  plan 
was  frustrated  by  the  important  events  that  ensued, 
which  engaged  all  his  thoughts,  and  filled  his  soul  with 
new  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  French  yoke.  He 
was  soon  involved  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  public 
Hfe. 

Niebuhr  had  hitherto  read  his  lectures  gratis  ;  he 
now  took  fees  for  them,  which  he  devoted  to  the  assist- 
ance of  distressed  families,  who  were  naturally  at  this 
time  more  numerous  than  usual.  To  have  it  in  his 
power  to  afford  help  wherever  he  saw  anxiety  or  want, 
was  always  a  joy  to  him.  He  and  his  wife  exercised 
their  benevolence  most  nobly,  both  in  great  things  and 
small,  and  he  often  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God 
for  having  given  him  the  means  to  be  of  service. 

During  the  winter  of  1812-13,  French  troops  were 
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constantly  pcissing  through  Berhn  on  their  way  from 
Kussia.  Their  disasters  kindled  a  ray  of  hope  in  ever;y 
heart  ;  and  though  the  unutterable  sufferings  of  the 
enemy  excited  general  compassion,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  On  the 
evacuation  of  BerUn  by  the  French,  in  February, 
1813,  Niebuhr  shared  in  the  national  rejoicings,  and 
not  less  in  the  enthusiasm  displayed  in  the  preparations 
for  the  complete  re-conquest  of  freedom.  When  the 
Landwehr  was  called  out,  he  refused  to  evade  serving 
in  it,  as  he  could  take  no  other  part  in  the  war.  His 
wish  was  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  general  staff ;  but 
if  this  were  not  possible,  he  meant  to  enter  the  service 
as  a  volunteer  with  some  of  his  friends.  For  this 
purpose,  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  those  of  his  age  to  be  summoned,  sent 
in  his  name  as  a  volunteer  to  the  Landwehr.  He 
would  have  preferred  entering  a  regular  regiment,  and 
applied  to  the  King  for  permission  to  do  so  ;  but  this 
request  was  refused  by  him,  and  he  added  that  he 
would  give  him  other  commissions  more  suited  to  his 
talents. 

Niebuhr's  friends  in  Holstein  could  hardly  trust  their 
eyes,  when  he  wrote  them  word  that  he  was  drilHng 
for  the  army,  and  that  his  wife  entered  with  equal 
enthusiasm  into  his  feelings.  The  greatness  of  the 
object  had  so  inspired  Madame  Niebuhr,  who  was 
usually  anxious,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the  slightest 
imaginable  peril  for  the  husband  in  whom  she  might 
truly  be  said  to  live,  that  she  was  willing  and  ready  to 
bring  even  her  most  precious  treasure  as  a  sacrifice  to 
her  country. 
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In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  he  might  at  least 
do  something,  if  only  indirectly,  for  the  good  cause, 
Niebuhr  established  a  journal,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Prussian  government,  entitled  the  "  Prussian  Corres- 
pondent,''  the  name  of  which  expresses  its  object.  He 
edited  it  himself,  until  he  was,  after  a  short  time,  called  to 
headrquarters.  He  resumed  the  editorship  several  times 
afterwards,  but  never  for  long  together,  because  he  was 
so  frequently  summoned  in  other  directions.  During 
the  intervals,  when  the  journal  was  conducted  by  other 
hands,  some  very  bitter  articles  appeared  against  Den- 
mark, which  excited  his  strong  displeasure,  but  for  wdiich 
he  has  nevertheless  been  much  blamed  in  that  country, 
where  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  responsible  for  their 
insertion. 


Extracts  from  Nlehuhfs  Letters  from  the  Summer  of 
1810  to  the  Spring  of  1813. 

CXXIX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  Ist  October,  1810. 

Zelter  says  that  Goethe  is  at  work  on  his  biography,  and 
means  afterwards  to  continue  "Willielm  Meister.  Zelter  has 
been  studjdng  liis  Questions  upon  Music,  and  declares  that 
he,  not  being  at  all  musical,  not  even  having  learnt  music,  will 
yet  bring  forward  a  doctrine  of  acoustics,  which  is  profound, 
quite  novel,  and  in  liis  opinion  convincing.  Here,  also,  he 
discovers  the  law  of  divergmg  tendencies.  Is  not  this  an 
extraordinary'  triumph  of  genius  ?  Goethe  has  seen  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  they  are  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other. 

I  have  offered  my  services  to  the  minister  Dolina,  with 
whom  I  am,  as  you  know,   on  a  footing  of  friendsliip,  to 
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organise  the  affaii^s  of  tlie  provinces,  but  my  name  is  not  to 
be  mentioned.  I  have  abeady  finished  a  considerable  part 
of  this  work,  and  given  it  in.  If  it  shoukl  be  carried  into 
actual  operation,  I  should  hope  to  feel  myself  of  sufficient 
use,  for  my  conscience  to  be  easy  about  the  receipt  of  my 

salary. 

I  have  been  unwell  for  some  time  with  low  fever,  but  it  is 

going  off. 

cxxx. 

Berlin,  I5th  Odoher,  1810. 

We  are  gradually  maldng  our  arrangements  for  a  more 
settled  mode  of  Hfe.  My  ISIilly  has  arranged  all  my 
books  upon  the  shelves  with  much  care  and  industry, 
which  is  worth  a  gTeat  deal  to  me.  I  buy  a  good  many 
books  at  auctions  now,  so  that  my  libraiy  enlarges  every 
w^eek 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  Savigny  several 
times.  He  seems  inchned  to  be  very  friendly  mth  me,  and 
I  fancy  we  shall  get  intimate  when  we  have  known  each 
other  longer.     His  wife  is  very  hvely  and  pleasing. 

I  have  bought  at  an  auction  a  bundle  of  pamphlets  written 
in  the  sixteenth,  and  begmning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
If,  in  a  collection  formed  so  fortuitously,  we  find  many  things 
that  are  excellent,  and  none  that  are  positively  bad,  we  cannot 
but  conceive  a  respect  for  the  age  that  produced  them. 
This  collection  contains  a  string  of  apophthegms,  under  the 
title  of  "New  and  True  Gazette  for  the  year  1620."  Our 
literature  has  not,  smce  its  revival,  recovered  the  truthful 
and  earnest  spirit  which  they  breathe,  although  it  has  taken 
a  higher  flight.  Wliat  does  this  profit  us  ?  It  is  now  the 
dehght  of  a  few ;  formerly  it  was  an  expression  of  the  national 
character ;  and  we  may  justly  call  the  period  from  Luther 
to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  golden  age  of  Protestant 
Germany. 

I  agTee  with  you,  that  it  is  better  not  to  read  books  in 
wliich  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  devil.  I  have  been 
reading  criminal  trials  lately,  and  have  seen  how  judges  and 
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accusers  have  come  to  look  on  the  most  hardened  and  crafty 
crimmals  as  objects  of  interest.  But  no  danger  of  this 
kind  can  arise  from  reading  a  poetical  work.  In  general 
the  danger  spiings  from  the  way  in  which  %4ces  are  made  to 
border  on  vii-tues,  and  the  two  are  mingled  together  in 
characters,  so  that  you  rarely  find  any  one  so  abandoned  as 
to  have  no  good  sides  to  his  character  when  you  look  closely 
into  it,  and  hence  you  are  apt  to  show  him  undue  indulgence. 
AmeHa's  eyes  are  again  very  weak ;  and  you  will  therefore 
receive  only  a  short  postscript  from  her,  for  she  can  only 
write  by  daylight,  and  it  is  already  some  time  smce  dinner. 
Her  cough  is  rather  more  tolerable,  but  not  gone. 


CXXXI. 

Berlin,  9th  November,  1810. 

Milly   has  abeady   answered   your   questions    about   my 
lectm-es,  while  I  was  at  our  philological  society  yesterday,  so 

that  I  can  only  glean  after  her She  has  told  you 

that  the  number  of  my  hearers  was  much  greater  than  I  had 
anticipated.  But  theii*  character,  no  less  than  their  number, 
is  such  as  encourages  and  animates  me  to  pursue  my 
labours  with  zeal  and  perseverance.  You  will  feel  this  when 
I  tell  you  that  Savigny,  Schleiermacher,  Sj)alding,  Ancillon, 
Nicolovius,  Schmedding,  and  Siivern  were  present.  In  reply 
to  your  other  question,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  more  satisfied 
with  them  myself  than  with  any  of  my  former  productions ; 
(I  have  quite  remodelled  the  introduction.)  Tliis  is,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  the  universal  approbation  they  call  forth, 
which  is  a  great  stimulus  and  high  enjoyment  to  me.  For 
besides  the  number  and  selectness  of  my  audience,  the 
general  mterest  evinced  in  the  lectures  exceeds  my  utmost 
hopes.  My  introductory  lectiu'e  produced  as  strong  an 
impression  as  an  oration  could  have  done ;  and  all  the  dry 
erudition  wliich  followed  it,  in  the  history  of  the  old  Itahan 
tribes,  wliich  serves  as  an  introduction  to  that  of  Rome,  has 
not  driven  away  even  my  unlearned  hearers.  The  attention 
with  which  Savigny  honoiu'S  me,  and  his  declaration  that  I 
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am  opening  a  new  era  for  Roman  history,  natm-ally  stimulate 
my  ardent  desii'e  to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  the  researches 
which  one  is  apt  to  leave  half  finished,  as  soon  as  one  clearly 
perceives  the  result  to  which  they  tend,  in  order  to  turn  to 
sometliing  fresh.  That  it  is  imj^ossible,  with  two  hours  a 
week,  to  present  the  liistory  of  Rome  in  due  proportions 
in  the  course  of  a  single  winter,  I  am  quite  aware  ;  and  yet  I 
would  on  no  account  compress  what  I  have  to  say ;  for  it  is 
precisely  this  \ivid,  Ufe-like  representation  of  a  multitude 
of  well-defined  objects,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
any  historical  work,  that  aims  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
As  far  as  I  can,  I  compose  the  whole  in  manuscript  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  work, 
suited  for  pubhcation.  For  I  must  begin  to  think  of  pub- 
lisliing  now,  because  it  is  while  I  am  delivering  my  lectm-es 
that  my  best  discoveries  in  ancient  history  come  to  light, 
which,  if  not  published,  might  probably  be  forgotten,  and 
lost  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  my  previous  discoveries, 
which  are  now  aU  gaining  in  clearness  and  certainty,  I  have 
ah-eady  made  several  new  ones,  some  of  wdiich  are  very 
important,  in  the  progress  of  my  labours. 

Om-  little  philological  association  wiU  not  degenerate.  We 
are  reading  and  emendating  Herodotus.  I  explam  the  liisto- 
rical,  others  the  gTammatical  part,  and  thus  we  reaUy  form  a 
miniature  academy. 


CXXXII. 

Berlin,  24<7t  November,  1810, 

I  advance  but  slowly  with  my  lectm-es,  and  shall  have  to 
stop  far  from  the  goal ;  but  I  discover  much  that,  to  me  at 
least,  appears  interesting ;  for  instance,  the  cyclical  system 
of  the  old  Italian  mode  of  reckoning  the  years  is  new.  The 
Mexican  mode  of  chronology  gave  me  a  Hght  upon  this 
point.  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  data  tending  to 
confirm  my  long- cherished  %dew,  that  the  West  of  Europe 
possessed  a  primitive  and  quite  peculiar  cultivation — a  system 
of  science   strictly  speaking, — before   it  had   received  any 
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influences  from  the  East.  I  would  rather  wi'ite  to  you 
about  tilings  of  this  kind,  than  of  what  we  see,  and  hear,  and 
witness. 

I  have  received  a  commission  which  some  might  tliink 
important,  but  to  me  appears  of  very  little  consequence — to 
draw  up  a  Constitution  for  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  con- 
junction with  Ancillon  and  some  others.  I  like  Savigny  very 
much,  and  he  seems  to  have  a  gTeat  regard  for  me  too. 
Our  respective  studies  lead  us  over  the  same  ground,  so  that 
we  have  much  to  talk  over  and  exchange  with  each  other. 
I  felt  diffident  when  I  first  heard  that  he  was  among  my 
hearers,  but  his  extraordinary  interest  in  my  lectures  is  the 
most  favourable  sentence  that  could  be  pronounced  on  them, 
as  he  is  certainly  better  acquainted  with  their  subject  than 
any  other  of  our  contemporaries. 

7th  December. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  at 
work  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of 
completely  remodelhng  it.  I  have  also  read  a  paper  in  the 
Academy  lately.  You  see  that  I  am  fulfiUing  my  engage- 
ment to  you,  and  writing  more  than  I  read.  May  aU  go 
well  with  you,  and  Gretchen  speedily  recover !  .  .  .  . 


CXXXIII. 

Berlin,  19th  March,  1810. 

....  With  a  little  more  quiet  my  position  would  be  one 
more  completely  m  accordance  with  my  wishes  than  I  have 
long  ventured  even  to  hope  for.  There  is  such  a  real 
mutual  attachment  between  my  acquaintances  and  myself, 
and  our  respective  studies  give  such  an  inexhaustible  interest 
to  conversation,  that  I  now  really  possess  in  this  respect 
what  I  used  to  feel  the  want  of;  for  intercourse  of  tliis  kind 
is  quickening  and  instructive.  The  lectures  themselves, 
too,  are  inspiritmg,  because  they  require  persevering  re- 
searches, wliich  I  ventm^e  to  say  cannot  remain  unfruitful  to 
me,  and  they  are  more  exciting  than  mere  Hterary  labours, 
because  I  deUver  them  with  the  warmth  inspired  by  fresh 
thoughts  and  discoveries,  and  afterwards  converse  with  those 
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who  have  heard  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  as  new  as  to 
myself.  This  makes  the  lectm-es  a  positive  dehght  to  me, 
and  I  feel  already  quite  averse  to  bring  them  to  a  close. 
What  I  should  like  would  be  to  have  whole  days  of  perfect 
solitude,  and  then  an  interval  of  intercourse  with  the  persons 
I  really  Hke,  but  not  to  remain  for  so  many  hours  together 
with  them  as  is  customary  here.  This  is  the  very  land  of 
calls  and  parties.  Even  our  Friday  meeting  I  would  some- 
times rather  be  mthout,  though  it  has  always  hitherto 
done  me  good.  It  would  scarcely  be  j^ossible  to  have  less 
frivolity  or  dulness  in  a  mixed  society.  Sclileiermacher 
is  the  most  intellectual  man  among  them.  The  complete 
absence  of  jealousy  among  these  scholars  is  particularly 
gratif3dng. 

My  historical  researches  seem  to  me  to  gain  in  importance 
every  week,  and  I  hope  to  solve  enigmas  in  the  history  and 
constitution  of  Rome,  which  ni}^  predecessors  have  either 
laboured  at  in  vain,  or  passed  over  in  silence.  Much  is 
wantmg,  indeed,  to  the  formation  of  a  history,  and  I  shall 
not  give  my  work  to  the  world  as  such 


CXXXIV. 

Berlin,  m  March,  1811. 

....  Milly  has  ah'eady  written  to  you  about  your 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  in-born,  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  unswayed  by  motives  of  self-interest.  I 
should  be  shocked  at  it,  were  I  not  already  aware  of  yovoc 
holding  other  similar  opinions  which  belong  to  the  same 
theory  as  this.  Yet  you  can  have  no  doubts  with  regard  to 
your  own  motives ;  and  without  asldng  whether  I  too  may 
not  defy  any  suspicion  of  the  kind  through  the  whole  course 
of  my  Hfe — ^whether  self-interest  of  any  sort  has  ever  had 
charms  for  me — I  will  pomt  you  to  other  examples.  You 
yourself  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  innate  difference  in 
talents,  at  least  in  man  as  he  exists  in  the  actual  world. 
Now  even  granting  that  tliis  arises  solely  from  organisa- 
tion, and  that  this  organisation  is  from  the  beginning  some- 
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thing  external  and  foreign  to  the  individual,  and  that  its  con- 
sequences do  not  affect  the  spuitual  unity  of  man's  nature  ; 
still  among  actual  living  men  one  individual  is  essentially- 
different  from  another.  In  one,  certain  tendencies  pre- 
dominate from  the  first,  in  another,  opposite  ones.  This 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one.  In  one  man,  we  see  disin- 
terestedness from  his  earhest  cliildhood;  in  another,  covetous- 
ness.  In  most  cases  these  tendencies  may  be  controlled  or 
suppressed ;  a  large  majority  of  men  may  become  utterly 
corrupt;  but  the  man  who  has  an  innate  love  of  justice,  who 
would  scorn  to  oppress  or  injure  another,  will  resist  the 
external  influences  of  his  condition  in  life,  especially  where 
he  might  reap  a  base  advantage  for  himself.  It  must  indeed 
be  admitted,  that  ambitious  pretensions  may  dazzle  and  take 
a  firm  hold  of  minds,  noble  in  themselves,  but  narrow  in  their 
views,  and  we  will  forgive  them  for  it  morally,  as  labouring 
under  a  mischievous  delusion.  But  no  moderately  honest 
man  can  say,  "  others  shall  become  poor  that  I  may  remain 
rich ;"  and  whoever  says  this,  to  himself  or  aloud,  is  not  one 
whit  better  than  a  thief. 

Who  could  have  the  heart  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  criminal 
cases,  if  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  such  sophistry  :  "  Behold ! 
the  criminal  whom  thou  art  about  to  condemn — to  render 
'^vTetched  for  liis  whole  hfe,  if  not  to  deprive  of  that  life, — is  at 
bottom  no  worse  than  thou.  Had  he  been  born  and  brought 
uj)  in  thy  condition,  he  would  sit  on  thy  seat  of  judgment ; 
and  thou,  in  his  place,  wouldst  have  stood  before  the  tribmial 
to  answer  for  thy  crimes  !  "  "  No,"  answers  the  just  man, 
"  I  will  not  deny  my  sins,  nor  that  I  might  be  rightfully 
judged  by  my  superior — I  might  have  committed  gTeater 
faults  than  have  actually  occm'red — but  that  I  could  never 
have  become  base  I  know,  as  I  know  my  own  existence,  for 
it  is  a  part  of  my  existence,  which  is  no  mere  transcendental, 
colourless  '  I  am.'  "  No  one  can  be  further  than  I  am  from 
the  proud  belief  in  an  absolute  freedom  of  will  belonging 
to  all  human  beings  ;  for  the  will  can  be  exercised  only  by 
means  of,  and  with  thought ;  and  can  we  think  as  we  will — 
or  do  we  think  as  it  is  given  to  us  ?     Thus,  too,  I  believe 
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only  in  a  limited  force  of  will,  to  every  one  according  to 
his  kind,  and  his  original  peculiar  impulses.  These  impulses 
may  be  in  some  individuals  so  bad,  so  decidedly  wicked,  that 
in  their  wickedness,  in  the  lawfulness  of  exterminating  so 
deformed  a  creature,  lie  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  death  in  cases  which  legislators  no  longer  punish 
with  severity.  In  others,  everything  is  so  undecided  and 
weak,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  more  than  habits,  with 
regard  to  all  that  is  not  purely  animal ;  and  these  habits, 
even  when  good,  testify  to  no  intrinsic  vu-tue.  You  may  be 
perfectly  right  as  far  as  such  persons  are  concerned,  in  sa3'ing 
that  their  disinterestedness — a  quality,  however,  very  rare  in 
people  of  this  kind — occupies  a  place  in  which  other  circum- 
stances might  have  planted  covetousness  and  shameless 
arrogance.  But  no  one  can  have  less  right  to  extend  this 
verdict  to  the  generality  of  men  than  you,  whose  strong  and 
beautiful  soul  certamly  possessed  within  itself  the  capacity 
for  becoming  what  it  is,  however  we  may  allow  that  external 
circumstances  may  have  helped  to  enrich  it.  But  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  you,  only  as  they  are  to  the  pine, 
which  possesses  within  itself  the  strength  to  entwne  its 
roots  among  the  rocks,  and  to  spring  into  the  air  from  the 
mountain  peak. 

You  have  often  wounded  me,  and  done  me  injustice  by  the 
assertion  that  my  strictness  of  judgment  is  dictated  bj^  party 
feeling.  Yet  in  spite  of  tliis  condemnation  you  will  hardly 
accuse  me  seriously  of  unwarrantable  palliation  of  faults, 
which,  however,  is  always  pre -supposed  in  party  opinions ; 
the  one  never  exists  without  the  other.  The  degTee  of 
danger,  of  injury,  of  conscious  responsibiHty,  may  render 
our  judgment  of  an  action  milder  or  severer;  the  hearer 
must  weigh  this,  and  calculate  its  worth.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  an  equal  amount  of  indignation  towards  a  band  of 
poisoners,  or  of  incendiaries  in  Turkey,  and  one  in  the  city 
where  we  live  ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  impression  which 
gives  rise  to  our  feeling  multiplies  itself,  and  a  human  weak- 
ness mixes  with  it  some  dim  apprehension  of  personal 
danger.     But  I  should  be  a  childish  novice,  unworthv  to 
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believe  myself  capable  of  wi'iting  histoiy, — wliich  means 
in  fact  to  depict  and  pass  sentence  on  the  past  as  if  it  were 
the  present — or  of  conducting  business,  if  a  thing  appeared 
to  me  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  came  from  the  east  or  the 
west.  The  financial  legislation  of  Austria,  for  instance,  is 
evidently  dictated,  like  all  her  measures,  by  honourable 
intentions,  and  is  not  intended  to  favour  the  nobility,  or 
any  other  class, — any  unfairness  which  may  have  crept  in, 
is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning, — yet  it  is  so 
perverted  and  ruinous  that  it  has  made  me  almost  as  angry 
as  the  projects  of  the  Notables  among  us,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  anger  is  much  sooner  appeased  in  this  case 
than  where  selfishness  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 

And  now  something  else,  as  I  have  still  room.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Goethe's  inaugural  disputation,  and  of  a  theolo- 
gical essay,  wliich  he  wrote  in  his  youth  ?  I  fii'st  heard  of  them 
lately,  and  have  had  the  latter  in  my  possession  (since  Boje's 
auction)  "without  knowing  that  it  is  liis.  In  this  he  proves, 
not  ill  jest,  but  to  the  full  conviction  of  all  truth-loving 
readers,  that  it  was  not  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  the 
ten  fundamental  laws  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Israelites,  which  were  inscribed  on  the  tables  of  the  law. 
This  was  also  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  disputation,  which 
he  wished  to  publish  at  Strasburg,  where  he  took  his  degree. 
The  heads  of  the  University,  however,  considered  it  as 
j)rofane,  and  denied  their  permission.  The  second  half  of 
the  essay,  in  which  he  explains  the  phrase  "  to  speak  with 
tongues,"  is  very  remarkable,  because  it  is  quite  mystical,  and 
belongs  to  that  strange  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  a 
mystic 

cxxxv. 

Berlin,  18th  May,  1811. 

....  You  have  no  doubt  seen  Ohlenschlager :  what 
impression  has  he  made  upon  you  ?  The  Danes  undoubt- 
edly possess  poetical  talents,  if  they  were  not  so  deficient 
in  clearness  and  penetration  of  mental  vision,  without 
which  the   imagination    can   never   create  pure    and   great 
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conceptions,  free  from  mannerisms,  as  well  as  from  oriental 
phantasms. 

I  am  now  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  lectures,  and 
the  printing  is  about  to  commence.  I  begin  it  with  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  what  is  in  my  book,  and  of  the 
rank  it  will  hold  at  some  future  day ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
easy  as  to  its  immediate  reception,  partly  because  I  am 
aware  that  the  execution  might  and  ought  to  be  improved  in 
many  respects,  partly  because  no  one  is  allowed  to  bring 
forward  novelties  before  our  j»ublic  with  impunity,  however 
clearly  their  correctness  may  be  proved.  Then  I  have 
ah'eady  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  the  reception  given  to  it 
by  affection,  from  Savigny  and  other  friends :  that  of  disap- 
probation is  still  to  come.  I  have  written  with  such  strict 
conscientiousness — not  merely  with  regard  to  the  praise  and 
blame  I  have  dispensed,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  historical 
researches — that  I  could  die  on  this  book.  It  certainly  will 
furnish  little  reading  for  recreation,  and  I  confess  to  myself 
that  by  the  side  of  many  passages  successful  in  point  of 
style,  there  are  others  very  awkward  and  stiff.  The  great 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  criticism  of  history,  and  in  the 
light  thrown  on  many  insulated  points  of  the  constitution, 
laws,  &c.  You  will  understand  that  I  talk  to  you  about  my 
work,  because  at  present  I  am  living  wholly  in  it.  You  will 
hear  all  the  less  of  it  when  I  come  to  see  you.  To-day  the 
publisher  has  sent  me  Frederick  Schlegel's  lectures  ;  I  have 
dipped  into  them  here  and  there,  and  received  a  pleasant 
impression.  He  incontestably  possesses  genuine  talent,  and 
he  has  freed  himself  from  that  unhappy  taste  which  he 
formerly  did  so  much  to  promote. 

CXXXVI. 

Hamburgh,  11th  September,  1811. 
....  The  x^resident  of  the  com-t  of  justice,  De  Serre,*  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.     He  is  so  completely  master 

•  This  Count  de  Serre  became,  many  years  after  in  Rome,  one  of  Niebuhr  s 
dearest  friends.     His  family  had  emigrated  from  France  in  1791,  when  he  was 
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of  the  German  language  that  he  opened  the  first  sittmg  with 
an  address  in  German,  which  gives  the  consolatory  pledge 
that  all  proceedings  at  law  will  be  carried  on  in  the  language 
of  the  country.  In  a  party  of  Germans,  a  short  time  since,  he 
defended  Klopstock  from  the  attacks  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
adding,  indignantly,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  speak  of  him 
who  had  not  a  pure  heart  himself.  It  appears  as  if  the 
French  courts  of  justice  had,  in  general,  retained  all  the 
respectabihty  of  the  old  parliaments. 

I  have  no  incUnation  to  write  to  you  of  political  facts  and 
rumours.  Let  us  know  every  particular  about  yourself  and 
your  employments.  Yesterday  the  Behrenses  also  will  have 
left  you.  I  fancy  you  will  have  found  your  house  oppressive, 
and  sought  the  open  air.  Do  not  chase  away  the  image  of 
your  absent  friends,  when  it  rises  up  with  longing  before  you ; 
do  not  despise  its  companionship.  But  perhaps  I  do  you 
mjustice  ;  and  you  know  how  to  retain  as  well  as  endui'e  the 
feeling  of  separation.  Give  our  love  to  Gretchen,  and  all 
our  friends.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to  you  from 
Berlin  for  a  week  to  come 


CXXXVII. 

Berlin,  Uh  October,  1811. 

Milly  has  told  you  of  the  anxiety  caused  us  by  the  deten- 
tion of  your  letter  ;  we  have  received  it  to-day  by  the  Kussian 
post.  If  we  were  able  to  write  freely,  I  should  have  much 
to  tell  you  worth  relating,  though  it  does  not  immediately 
concern  oufselves.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite 
silent  respecting  things  on  which  oiu'  fate  and  external 
repose  depend,  even  if  this  letter  should  be  opened.  Dm-ing 
our  absence  the  public  alarm  and  excitement  have  been  great, 
but  there  has  been  no  talk  of  the  dexmrtm'e  of  the  court,  or 
of  packing  up  at  the  palace,  as  you  were  told.     Preparations 

sixteen  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Germany.  He  thus  became  early  acquainted 
with  German  literature,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  by  nature  a  cast  of  mind 
more  German  than  French.  He  supported  himself  for  some  years  by  keeping 
a  school,  till  Napoleon  made  him  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Hamburgh,  after  that  city  had  been  incorporated  with  France. 
VOL.  r.  Y 
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for  war  have  been  made,  and,  as  this  has  been  done  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  it  has  excited  attention  on  both 
sides.  As  I  tokl  you  in  my  last,  ^Ye  found  the  pubHc  mind 
unexpectedly  calmed  down,  and  the  report  was  current  that 
the  Emperor  had  AVTitten  an  autograph  letter  containing  an 
assurance  of  his  friendly  intentions.  Now  this  letter  has, 
in  all  probability,  merely  existed  in  the  heads  of  some  who 
thought  themselves  bound  to  keep  the  public  free  from 
uneasiness,  even  by  deceit ;  tliis  much  only  is  certain,  that 
the  Count  St.  Marsan  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  preparations  which  were  in  progress 
have  been  suspended.  The  main  question,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  France  and  Russia,  is  still  as  undecided  as 
before.  Some  affirm  that  Austria  is  engaged  in  active 
negotiations,  and  that  the  winter  will  pass  over  without  war. 
Others  draw  an  entii'ely  opposite  inference  from  circum- 
stances that  are  known,  and  from  an  unprejudiced  consi- 
deration of  circumstances,  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
be  overlooked  by  him  on  whose  will  the  decision  depends. 

If,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  as  confidently  as  many  on  a 
quiet  winter,  I  am  not  much  disturbed  about  the  matter,  and 
freely  give  myself  up  to  the  enjoj'ment  of  the  quiet  that  has 
hitherto  been  unexpectedly  prolonged. 

My  lectures  will  recommence  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
I  must  be  preparing  for  them.  The  journey  has  certamly 
put  me  out  a  httle,  but  I  shall  soon  get  into  train  agam  ;  the 
being  too  long  engaged  with  one  subject  is  a  more  dangerous 
enemy ;  both  because  one's  interest  may  relax,  and  because 
one  contracts  an  habitual  mode  of  looking  at  things,  whereby 
the  work  loses  a  part  of  its  distinctness, — the  worker  his 
susceptibiHty  to  new  impressions.  I  shall  have  to  guard 
agamst  both  dangers,  particularly  at  first,  for  their  pubhca- 
tion  has  certainly  to  me  stripped  the  charm  of  novelty  from 
the  subjects  of  my  history.  I  shall  not  hurry  the  composition 
of  the  second  volume,  that  my  mind  may  remam  fresh. 

This  morning  we  have  been  to  see  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  is  being  formed  here  under  IlHger's  direction, 
and  is  really  a  very  splendid  one.     I  do  not  know  whether  it 
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is  my  own  fault  that  such  collections  suggest  no  pious 
thoughts  to  me  ?  The  infinite  variety  of  nature  is  brought 
too  close  to  one  ;  and  in  its  contemplation  the  individual 
vanishes  entirely  from  view ;  only  the  species  remains,  and 
one  asks  oneself,  why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  man  ? 
Besides,  the  melancholy-looldng,  as  well  as  the  ugly  animals, 
give  me  a  very  painful  impression.  Yet  I  could  willingly 
linger  there,  and  can  only  console  myself  for  my  ignorance, 
as  compared  to  the  learning  of  natm-alists,  by  reflecting 
that,  after  all,  they  confine  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the 
external  side  of  things,  that  their  knowledge  would  only  give 
one  hints  for  investigation,  and  but  Httle  insight. 

I  have  begun  to  attend  our  philological  party  again.  There 
are  two  of  its  members  wanting,  whom  we  all  miss  very 
much,  Spalding  and  Heindorf. 

CXXXVIII. 

Berlin,  Is*  Novemher,  1811. 

So  Goethe's  life  has  come  out,  and  I  shall  have  it  in  a  few 
days.  It  always  gives  me  a  melancholy  feehng  when  a  great 
man  writes  his  life.  It  is  already  evening  with  him  then, 
and  that  he  relates  how  he  lived,  shows  that  he  no  longer 
lives  quite  from  the  root.  Else  he  could  never  do  it. 
Jacobi's  book  is  not  yet  out ;  as  far  as  I  know,  can  indeed 
hardly  be  looked  for  yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
rejoice  in  its  appearance.  When  he  was  in  his  prime  he  felt, 
very  rightly,  that  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  required  to  be 
presented  in  a  visible  shape,  in  the  picture  of  a  life,  just  as 
the  philosophy  itself  does  not  separate  the  formal  from  the 
real ;  in  an  abstract,  systematic  shape,  it  will  not  be  like 
itself. 

I  enjoy  my  lectures  for  their  own  sake.  I  should  like  to 
deliver  several  more  courses.  My  audience  is  much  less 
numerous  than  it  was  last  winter  ;  there  are  only  about  sixty, 
and  among  them  several  officers.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
may  reckon  this  as  a  confirmation  of  the  favourable  opinion 
I  have  often  expressed  of  this  class.  There  are  many 
elements  of  good  among  us  strivmg  for  life, — of  a  better 

T  2 
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spirit  than  existed  in  happier  times.  There  are  hea^angs 
under  the  heavy  burden,  and  though  we  may  have  evil  days 
stni  before  us,  yet  a  better  time  must  follow  than  that  which 
succeeded  to  the  misery  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Nonsense 
of  all  kinds  has  been  so  brought  to  the  test,  and  become  so 
powerless,  that,  at  last,  sense  must  necessaril)'  take  its  place, 

be  it  under  what  form  it  may 

Have  you  heard  that  Madame  de  Stael  has  received  an 
intimation  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  Schlegel  ?  A  violent 
resentment  against  him  reigns  at  the  French  coui't,  because 
it  is  supposed  that  it  was  he  who  inspired  her  to  praise  the 
German  literature.  Her  praise  has  done  us  a  bad  ser\ice  in 
France  ;  for  to  it  is  0A\ing  the  animosity  against  German 
literature,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  publishing  trade  in  the  new  Departments.*  The 
German  literatm*e  is  considered  as  hostile  to  the  French,  as 
an  intellectual  power  which  proudly  refuses  to  the  latter  the 
homage  due  to  that  of  the  victorious  nation.  The  French 
translation  of  the  "  Lectiu'es  on  the  Drama  "  is  prohibited, 
and  some  consider  this  as  a  just  punishment  of  Schlegel  for 
having  said  he  would  not  indeed  use  the  French  language 
for  poetry ;  but  for  prose,  he  would  use  that  which  was  the 
most  Avidely  read.  .  .  , 

CXXXIX. 

Berlin,  16(h  November,  1811. 
When  it  came  into  my  head  to  say  to  you  that  auto- 
biography in  general  was  the  song  of  the  swan, — and 
Goethe's  no  exception, — I  certamly  made  too  sweeping  an 
assertion.  With  him,  at  least,  youth  has  been  renewed  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  youth,  and  if  he  should  write  notliing 
like  it  again,  he  has  written  nothing  Hke  it  for  a  long  time 
past.  The  picture  of  his  life  is  inimitably  sweet  and  graceful. 
I  feel  sure  that  we  cannot  differ  in  our  judgment  of  this  book, 

*  Publishers  in  the  parts  of  Germany  that  were  incorporated  with  France 
were  obhged  to  submit  all  books  to  a  censorship  before  bringing  them  out,  and 
works  containing  any  passages  which  could  be  construed  into  expressions  of 
hostility  to  France,  or  French  interests,  were  liable  to  be  prohibited. 
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The  number  of  trifles  it  relates  will  not  annoy  you, — you  will 
fancy  liim  narrating,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  style 
that  you  can  really  feel  as  if  he  were  telhng  you  the  whole. 
The  story  of  his  fu-st  love  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  no  second 
equal  to  it  can  occur  in  the  history,  and  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if  the  book  were  to  remam  unfinished. 

Our  life  flows  on  in  its  uniform  course  without  change. 
On  Friday,  I  attend  my  society ;  four  days  a  week  I  hear 
Schleiermacher;  two  days  I  lectm-e  myself;  we  seldom  go 
into  company,  and  visits  at  our  own  house  take  up  much  less 
time  than  they  did  last  winter.  I  might  do  a  gi-eat  deal  in 
consequence,  but  I  cannot  boast 

....  One  evening  in  the  week,  the  Savignys  and  our- 
selves generally  spend  together;  and  we  often  spend  an 
evening  with  one  or  other  of  om-  friends  besides — at  Pruice 
Radziwill's,  for  instance. 

CXL. 

Berlin,  29th  November,  1811. 

....  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  distm-bed  by  some- 
tliing  in  Schleiermacher's  lectures,  which  could  not  come  out 
so  plainly  in  the  first  part,  and  certainly  enables  me  to  com- 
prehend the  unfavourable  impression  entertained  of  him  by 
some  noble-minded  men,  which  used  to  give  me  pain,  as  I 
thought  it  wholly  unfounded.  Schleiermacher  does  not  con- 
tent liimself  with  bare  notices  of  the  various  philosopliical 
teachers;  he  brmgs  them  into  connexion,  and  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  each  of  the  ancient 
pliilosophers.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  a  very 
difiicult  and  critical  matter  to  pursue  such  investigations, 
and  requires  that  you  should  divest  yourself  of  yom*  own 
views ;  the  necessity  of  which  he  himself  inculcated  in  liis 
introduction  most  impressively,  but  which  he  does  not  put 
in  practice.  It  is  my  firm  behef  that  he  acts  with  perfect 
honesty  in  the  matter,  and  that  those  who  dispute  liis  strict 
integiity  in  such,  or  any  other  cases,  do  him  wrong ;  never- 
theless, he  appears  to  me  to  be  in  error.  Though  he  does 
not  indeed  always  attribute  to  the  ancient  philosophers  that 
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pantheistic  view,  which  regards  matter  merely  as  a  pheno- 
menon, and  yet  calls  a  Canse  of  the  world  external  to  matter 
an  absurdity,  he  constantly  refers  to  this  view  as  to  the 
piiniitive  one,  from  which  the  various  systems  gradually 
departed,  although  it  was  only  presented  originally  in  poetical 
works.  He  also  speaks  of  Anaxagoras,  who  first  taught  that 
Reason  was  an  independent  order  of  the  universe,  with  a 
distaste,  almost  amounting  to  animosity,  which  has  made  a 
very  painful  impression  on  me,  httle  as  I  am  inclined  to 
impUcit  faith.  According  to  him,  too,  the  early  Ionian 
philosophers,  the  most  elevated  of  all  those  who  clothed 
their  faith  in  the  form  of  the  popular  rehgion,  did  not  act 
sincerely  in  so  doing.  AVith  these  drawbacks,  I  like  his 
lectures  much, — they  revive  many  recollections  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  and  contain  much  which  I  have  never  yet 
read.  If  we  stiU  possessed  Herodotus  and  the  earUest  philo- 
sophers, we  should  recognise  at  what  an  infinite  height  they 
stood  above  Plato  and  the  later  philosoi)hers.  Schleiermacher 
probably  feels  this  too,  with  much  more  capabihty  of 
exploring  the  recesses  of  the  subject  than  I  possess,  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  him  which  repels 
him  from  them,  and  that  is  what  I  woidd  rather  not  have 
perceived- 

When  you  receive  your  own  copy  of  my  History,  give  the 
one  you  have  now  to  Gretchen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  Goethe's  opinion  of 
Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  him,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  first  part 
of  the  work 

FROM  GOETHE  TO  NTFP.rTn> 

If  I  have  often  sinned  against  my  friends  and  weU-wLshers 
by  the  delay  of  my  answers,  I  wiU  rather,  for  this  once,  be 
somewhat  premature,  and  thank  you,  even  before  I  have 
received  your  work,  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  bv 
your  letter.     You   bear   a   name   which    I   have   learnt  to 
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honour  from  my  youth  up,  and  of  yourself,  I  have  heard  from 
many  friends,  so  much  tliat  is  amiahle,  excellent,  and  dis- 
tinguished, that  I  feel  as  though  I  abeady  knew  you  well, 
and  can  sincerely  assure  you  that  I  have  a  gi'eat  deske  to 
make  your  personal  acquaintance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  work  wliich  you  announce  to  me 
will  afford  me  an  agi-eeable  and  instructive  occupation ;  for 
what  can  be  more  attractive  than  to  find  a  subject,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  variously  discussed,  placed  in  a  new 
light,  and,  as  it  were,  born  into  a  fresh  life,  by  means  of  new 
researches  ?  However  rarely  it  has  been  permitted  to  me, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  to  occupy  myself  with  topics  which 
interest  me  so  deeply,  I  know  well  how  to  value  those 
who  have  the  talent  and  perseverance  to  undertake  such 
enterprises. 

I  hope  you  vdM  accept  kindly  these  hasty  thanks,  and 
contmue  to  think  of  me  with  friendsliip.  Goethe. 

Jena,  November  27th,  1811. 

I  brought  this  letter  with  me  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  where 
I  found  your  excellent  work  awaiting  me,  and  immediately 
began  to  read  it.  Now  I  have  finished  it,  and  should  like, 
before  I  begin  it  over  agam,  (which  is  most  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  and  profit  by  it,)  to  express  my  thanks, 
not  merely  in  general  terms  as  a  fii'st  impression,  but  in 
detail  as  they  have  been  called  forth  by  the  various  points  in 
your  work.  Very  probably,  however,  a  considerable  time 
might  elapse  ere  I  should  be  able  to  do  tliis,  and  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  I  might  be  forced  to  detain  this  sheet 
still  longer.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  say  no  more  than  that 
I  have  felt  myself  transported  to  the  time  of  my  own  visit 
to  Rome,  when  all  around  me  impressed  me  perpetually  with 
the  want  of  such  researches,  wliile  at  every  step  I  became 
too  clearly  aware  how  little  capable  I,  no  less  than  others, 
was  of  conducting  them.  Since  then,  a  long  time  has 
passed,  during  which  I  have  continued  to  tm-n  my  attention 
to  these  subjects ;  and  your  book,  which  solves  so  many 
enigmas  at  once,  is  most  welcome. 
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We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  Italy 
before  tlie  Eoman  period,  and  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  order 
in  which,  so  to  speak,  the  various  strata  of  population  were 
deposited  one  above  another.  Your  discrimination  of  the 
poetical  from  the  historical  element  is  of  inestimable  worth, 
since  by  it  neither  is  destroyed,  but  rather  for  the  first  time 
fully  confirmed  in  its  true  value  and  dignity  ;  and  there  is 
an  inexliaustible  mterest  in  seeing  how  the  two  again 
coalesce,  and  exert  a  mutual  influence.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  all  similar  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  treated  m  the  same  method.  Does  it  need 
many  words  to  assure  you  that  I  have  derived  the  utmost 
instruction,  from  your  development  of  the  position  of  the 
State  and  of  its  finances,  of  its  relations  to  Greece,  of  the 
anarchical  condition  of  Eome  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings — in  short,  from  all  and  every  part.  Were  I  to  go  into 
detail,  and  to  speak  of  your  description  of  Ancus  Martins,  of 
your  miveiling  of  the  Sj^billine  books,  or  to  dwell  upon  the 
poems  of  Lucretia  and  Coriolanus,  I  should  have  to  write  a 
book  upon  the  book,  and  these  sheets  would  never  reach  the 
post.  Rest  assured  that  you  have  sent  me  a  noble  gift,  for 
which  I  shall  all  my  life  feel  grateful  to  you ;  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  continuation  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, and,  m  order  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it,  am  making 
your  first  volume  thoroughlj'-  my  own  by  the  most  diUgent 
study. 

May  I  ask  you  to  give  some  attention  to  the  enclosed 
papers,  and  especially  to  procm^e  for  me  the  autogi'aph  of 
your  honom-ed  father.  Recommending  myself  once  more  to 
your  kind  remembrance  and  friendly  sympathy, 

Goethe. 

Weimar,  I'ith  December,  1811. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 
CXLI. 

Berlin,  \iih  January,  1812. 
....  I  do  not  take  M.'s  verdict  in  bad  part.     The  two 
great  Greek  historians  are  essentially  episodical,  and  if  I 
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wi'ote  infinitely  better  than  I  do,  I  should,  no  doubt,  place 
and  connect  the  episodes  with  more  art,  but  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  rather  more  than  fewer  of  them.  For  do  we  see  a 
country  by  merely  travelling  through  it  on  the  most  direct 
post  roads,  or  by  deviating  frequently  from  the  route,  while 
keeping  to  one  main  du'ection  ?  .  .  .  . 


CXLII. 

BERLrN,  28th  January,  1812. 

The  censure  passed  by  some  upon  the  inequality  of  my 
style  was  not  unexpected.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  decide 
whether  it  is  deserved  or  not.  You  are  well  aware  that  the 
style,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  unsought-for  expression  of  my 
thoughts  at  the  moment,  and  never  affected.  That  inequality 
is  not  a  fault  in  itself,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  a  chronicle  may 
stand  side  by  side  with  poetry  in  the  same  liistorical  work, 
I  am  ready  to  maintain  against  any  one  ;  for  there  is  much 
that  is  only  rendered  bearable  by  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
expression,  but  with  that  becomes  even  good;  and  then, 
again,  there  are  parts  where  the  clearness  of  your  inward 
vision  raises  yom'  style  to  what  is  called  j)oetical.  In  this 
sense,  Thucydides  is  unequal,  so  unequal  that,  even  in  ancient 
times,  critics  have  doubted  whether  the  eighth  book  was  his 
composition ;  and  how  unequal  is  Demosthenes  in  one  and 
the  same  oration  !  Must  not  the  style  naturally  follow  the 
change  of  subject  ?  Cicero  is  very  uniform  ;  I  think  not 
altogether  to  his  praise.  For  uniformity  is  the  colour  which 
the  writer  lays  on;  though  I  allow  that  a  gTeat  author 
may  have  such  a  perfect  command  over  his  subject  as  to 
bring  even  the  most  difficult  parts  into  one  ground  tone  with- 
out injmy,  as  Tacitus  has  done  in  his  latest  work,  the 
"  Annals  : "  with  the  modern  writers,  however,  who  have 
attempted  this,  objective  truth  is  utterly  lost.  Should  I 
some  day,  when  the  first  volumes  are  quite  completed,  be 
able  to  prepare  a  new  edition,  I  will  conscientiousl}^  examine 
whether  I  have  caught  the  right  tone  for  each  passage  ;  I 
may  have  failed  in  this  respect,  but  I  cannot  judge  of  it  at 
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present.  However,  the  judgment  of  the  reader  on  this  point 
does  not  trouble  me  much ;  few,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
are  famihar  with  the  true  antique  style,  and  can  enter  into 
its  spii'it  when  presented  to  them  under  a  new  form ;  and  as 
such,  in  fact,  I  regard  the  varj'ing  tone  of  my  discom-se. 
Does  not  Shakspeare  give  us  the  most  common-place 
language  in  one  scene,  and,  in  the  next,  the  highest  poetry  ? 
Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  relate  the  Bavarian  War  of 
Succession,  and  the  struggle  of  Thermopylae,  with  the  same 
cast  of  expression  ? 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  few  first  sheets  of  the 
second  volume,  which  are  now  printed  ;  they  are  wanting  in 
life  and  movement.  It  is  a  bad  tiling  to  be  obhged  to  force 
oneself  to  work  of  this  Idnd ;  industry  we  can  conmiand,  but 
the  state  of  mind  comes  from  God  and  from  Avithout.  Mean- 
while, the  contents  are  not  bad.  I  am  continually  finding 
confii'mations  and  developments  of  my  fmidamental  views. 
In  my  lectures  I  have  just  been  relating  the  story  of  Pyrrhus 
with  real  pleasm-e  ;  he  has  always  been  my  favourite 
hero * 

CXLIII. 

Bebun,  6th  March,  1812. 

I  thank  you  for  the  sympathy  expressed  by  yom*  anxiety 
about  my  health,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  It  is 
not  likely  that  I  shall  be  really  and  permanently  weU  before 
the  sprmg.  There  is  some  one  HI  m  every  house  ;  nearly  all 
my  acquaintances  are  more  or  less  unweU,  low-spirited,  and 
good  for  notliing.  I  fear  that  the  traces  of  my  present  state 
will  be  only  too  visible  in  my  book 

So  Miiller's  Letters  have  made  as  agTeeable  an  impression 
upon  you  as  they  did  upon  Savigiiy;  but  with  him  this 
impression  has  not  proved  lasting. 

I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  because  I  do  not  choose  to  buy 
them.  They  will  be  as  remarkable  as  those  to  Bonstetten, 
but  I  cannot  bhnd  myself  to  the  fact  that,  from  his  earhest 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter,  and  in  the  next,  dated  22nd  February, 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  serious  illness  he  had  about  this  time. 
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youth,  Miiller's*  feelings  and  opinions  were  made  up.  The 
pure  vital  breath  and  freshness  of  truth  are  wanting  in  all  liis 
A\Titings.  He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  assuming  a 
character,  and  maintainmg  it  with  consistency,  till  he  changed 
it  agam  for  another ;  but,  after  readmg  his  ^^Titings  on  the 
Bellum  Cimbricum,  it  wou.ld  have  been  clear  to  me,  from 
now  to  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  had  no  native  sohdity 
of  character,  even  had  I  never  seen  him.  There  was  no 
harmony  in  him,  and  the  sources  of  liis  power  gradually  dried 
up  as  he  advanced  in  age.  His  talents  marked  liim  out  for 
a  literary  man  m  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term  ;  historical 
criticism  was  utterly  foreign  to  him ;  his  imagination  had 
no  A^dde  range,  and  the  unexampled  multitude  of  facts 
wliich  he  accumulated,  remained  in  reality  a  lifeless  and 
unorganised  mass  in  his  head.  Forgive  me  for  this  verdict : 
you  will  not  suspect  that  I,  who  am  only  just  coming  forward 
as  an  historical  author,  would  willingly  say  anj^hmg  m 
disparagement  of  the  man  who  enjoys  the  highest  celebrity 
among  us  in  tliis  department ;  though  he  is  hardly  read  at 
all,  and  the  worthlessness  of  liis  "  Universal  History "  is 
acknowledged  even  by  his  admirers 

CXLIV. 

Berlin,  21st  April,  1812. 

Again  your  letter  has  come  a  day  too  late.  Though  we 
could  not  have  concluded  with  certamty,  from  the  delay,  that 

*  Johannes  von  Mliller,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Universal  History  " 
and  the  "  History  of  Switzerland,"  the  first  German  historian  who  attained 
literary  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  The  great  blot  upon  his 
character  is  his  abandonment  of  his  countiy's  cause,  and  espousing  the  French 
interests  in  the  calamitous  days  of  October,  1806.  He  had  drawn  up  the 
Prussian  manifesto  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  when  the  French  entered 
Berlin  on  the  27th  October,  he  was  the  first  to  announce  his  adhesion  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  When  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt 
reached  Berlin,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  authorities  must  remove  north- 
wards, Niebuhr  called  on  Mliller  to  propose  that  they  should  travel  together  to 
Stettin.  Mliller,  who  had  not  long  before  been  appointed  historiographer,  and 
had  just  comfortably  settled  himself  and  his  library  in  his  residence,  replied, 
pointing  round  to  his  precious  books,  "  Alas  !  travelling  is  out  of  the  question 
for  me ;  look  at  these  ;  what  can  I  do  ?  "  "  The  man  who  can  think  of  his  books 
now  is  a  scoundrel  !  "  muttered  Niebuhr  indignantly,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel. 
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it  had  been  opened,  its  ajipearance  left  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  This  must,  however,  exphiin  and  justify  to  you  my 
silence  respecting  our  hoi)es  and  fears,  even  when  they 
positively  concern  our  own  fate.  Besides,  all  my  knowledge 
is  confined  to  mere  rumom-s.  The  impending  stroke  is 
preparing  with  a  most  undeniably  judicious  secresy.  All 
that  I  can  say — and  that  is  rather  based  upon  calculation 
than  positive  testunony — is,  that  none  of  the  reports  about 
the  possible  continuance  of  peace  deserve  any  attention. 
The  armies  are  collecting  from  all  sides.  Such  enormous 
masses  of  men  have  never  before  been  brought  against  each 
other  m  the  whole  course  of  modern  history,  indeed  never 
since  the  Crusades  and  the  migi'ations  of  races.  The  long 
contmuance  of  winter  weather  may  a  little  delay  the  opening 
of  the  campaign ;  for  in  East  Prussia  they  are  still  using 
sledges,  and  when  the  frost  breaks,  the  state  of  the  roads 
will  prevent  any  rapid  operations  for  a  few  weeks. 

Dumas  is  here  as  Intendant- general  of  the  army.  I  met 
him  at  the  Princess  RadziAvill's,  and  we  have  since  exchanged 
visits.  Nicolovius  has  invited  him  and  me  to  dine  at  liis 
house  to-day.  He  is  very  friendly,  and  inquires  very  particu- 
larly after  all  his  friends  in  Holstein. 

And  now  we  will  retire  from  the  outward  world  into  our 
own  i)i'ivate  one.  Milly  is  constantly  unwell  without  being 
positively  weak.  But  it  pains  and  alarms  me  that  the 
physician  does  not  seem  to  know  what  measures  to  take  for 
her  relief.  Her  cough  remains  just  the  same  in  spite 
of  all  remedies.  I  am  rather  better  than  for  some  weeks 
past. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  book — 
the  Roman  law  respecting  the  pubHc  lands. 

I  have  felt  the  death  of  old  Hegemsch  deeply.  So  his 
faiating  fits  last  summer  were  the  beginnmg  of  liis  gradual 
decay.  People  in  Germany  were  no  longer  just  to  him. 
His  best  writmgs  were  forgotten 
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CXLV. 

Berlin,  16th  June,  1812. 

It  will  be  an  evil  omen  to  you  that  Milly's  pain  in  the 
eyes  continues,  when  you  see,  on  opening  this  letter,  that 
she  has  again  left  me  the  greater  part  of  the  space.  It  is 
even  so,  &c 

We  are  reading  Wilhelm  Meister  at  present,  as  fast  as  my 
want  of  practice  in  reading  aloud  will  permit.  I  had  never 
before  been  able  to  take  any  pleasure  in  this  book,  and  was 
curious  to  see  if  it  would  be  different  now,  as  in  middle  age 
we  are  less  one-sided  than  in  youth,  and  can  enjoy  relative 
and  separate  beauties,  even  when  the  whole  does  not  make 
an  agTeeable  or  overpow^ering  impression  on  us.  But  it 
is  the  same  as  ever  \vith  me.  Our  language  possesses, 
probably,  notliing  more  elaborate  or  more  perfect  in 
style  (excepting  Klopstock's  "  Eepublic  of  Letters  ") ;  in 
clearness  of  outline  and  vividness  of  colouring,  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  our  literature  ;  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  acute  remarks  and  magnificent  passages  ;  the 
situations  are  managed  with  extreme  ingenuity,  and  all  the 
parts  are  in  admirable  keeping ;  all  this  I  can  appreciate 
now  better  than  formerly.  But  the  unnaturalness  of  the 
plot,  the  violence  with  which  what  is  beautifully  sketched 
and  executed  in  single  gToups  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
development,  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  whole,  the 
impossibihties  such  a  plot  mvolves,  and  the  thorough  heart- 
lessness,  which  even  makes  one  linger  with  the  greater 
interest  by  the  utterly  sensual  personages,  because  they  do 
show  something  akin  to  feeling  ;  the  villainy  or  meanness  of 
the  heroes,  whose  portraits  nevertheless  often  amuse  us, — 
all  this  still  makes  the  book  revolting  to  me,  and  I  get 
disgusted  with  such  a  menagerie  of  tame  cattle. 

Is  it  not  your  feeling,  too,  that  few  things  leave  a  more 
painful  impression  than  for  a  gTeat  spiiit  to  bind  its  own 
wings,  and  seek  to  excel  in  the  lower  regions  of  art,  while 
renouncing  the  higher?  Goethe  is  the  poet  of  human 
passion  and  human  gi^eatness  under  all  their  manifestations, 
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and  as  such  he  appears  in  his  early  poems.  Probably, 
indeed,  he  might  then  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  sphere,  to  the  fm-thest  limits  of  which  he  was  often 
involuntarily  borne  on  the  wings  of  spontaneous  inward 
impulse.  He  neglected  to  possess  himself  of  this  united 
realm,  which  perhaps  no  single  intellect  had  ever  ruled  with 
so  absolute  a  sway  as  might  have  been  his,  and  the  wild  and 
fragmentary  character  of  his  youthful  productions  displeased 
even  himself  in  his  riper  years.  It  was  cliiefly  after  he  had 
studied  art,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  that  he  strove  after 
unity  and  completeness.  His  first  attempts  in  this  style, 
and  liis  x^roductions  from  1786  to  1790,  are  quite  unworthy 
of  him.  They  simply  display  a  thoroughly  unpoetical, 
wearisome  realit3^  But  he  wished  to  become  a  master  in 
this  style  as  well  as  in  others,  and  to  do  so,  he  narroAved  his 
mind.  To  me  this  is  most  melancholy.  If  you  studj'^  his 
writmgs  from  this  time  forwards,  you  find  in  nearly  all  of 
them  a  tameness  which  is  quite  unnatural  to  him.  By 
degrees,  there  aj^pears  some  re-awakening  of  his  native  and 
peculiar  feelings,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  own 
inward  life,  at  least  in  recollection  ;  but  the  years  gone  by 
are  lost,  and,  through  them,  those  also  which  yet  remain  to 
him.  I  hope  that  he  will  find  his  youth  restored  by  living 
through  his  history  again  in  memory.  The  second  part  mil 
be  certain  to  come  out  at  Michaelmas.  So  early  as  the  end 
of  April  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  to  work  there  in  sohtude. 
They  expect  liim  back  at  Weimar  this  month.  AVe  shall 
not  see  him  now  this  year,  but  I  shall  write  to  him  more  at 
length  when  I  send  him  my  second  volume. 

The  physical  sciences  had  been  so  exclusively  limited  to 
what  was  visible  and  demonstrable,  that  a  reaction  was  in- 
evitable as  soon  as  the  one-sidedness  of  tliis  was  perceived  ; 
now,  when  you  find  it  said,  in  so  many  words,  in  printed 
books,  that  a  dreaming  state  is  higher  than  a  waking  one, 
and  that  madness  is  the  highest  condition  of  humanity, — 
now  the  charlatans  have  done  their  worst,  and  the  ridicule 
with  which  they  have  covered  themselves,  will  soon  put  an 
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end  to  their  trade.*  The  good  ^vill  then  remain,  and  a  con- 
siderable interval  will  elapse  before  people  can  return  to  the 
old  one-sided  views.  For,  in  truth,  it  is  ever  the  fate  of 
modern  nations  to  oscillate  between  two  follies. 

Have  you  seen  A.  W.  Schlegel's  noble  Essay  on  the  old 
German  poetry,  in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Deutsches 
Museum  ?  " 

I  have  filled  these  two  pages  with  the  things  by  which  we 
try  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  sorrow  impending  over 
all.  If  I  could  -write  to  you  on  this  subject,  I  should  have 
much  to  say 

CXLVI. 

Berlin,  2'Jth  JvMe,  1812. 

You  will  have  seen  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  the  war  has  actually  begun  by  this  time.  We 
know  nothing  here  as  yet  of  the  events  that  have  haj)pened. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  "  Willielm  Meister ;  "  the  latter 
part  pleases  me  no  better.  Mdlle.  Kettenberg  is  alluded  to 
in  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul." 

You  will  have  seen  Stein's  arrival  in  Hamburgh  from  the 
newspapers.  It  is  said  that  he  is  going  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
by  invitation  of  the  Emperor. 

We  are  calm  and  composed,  but  not  cheerful,  still  less 
mu'thful,  for  this  is  a  solemn  and  critical  epoch.  The  war 
is  inflicting  no  wounds  on  this  part  of  the  country,  but  all  is 
sick  enough,  and  the  bleeding  provinces  which  have  to 
supply  the  resources  of  war,  will,  in  time,  infect  the  capital 
with  their  fever.  The  accounts  from  East  Prussia,  which 
had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  last  war  before  this  new 
misery  began,  are  enough  to  overwhelm  one  with  gi-ief.  .... 

CXLVII. 

Berlin,  l\th  July,  1812, 

We  have  no  news  whatever  from  the  seat  of  war ;  it 
appears  that  we  shall  have  to  learn  them  first  from  the  pages 
of  the  "  Moniteur."     We  only  know  that  the  whole  of  the 

*  This  refers  to  animal  magnetism. 
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northern  French  army  stands  on  Eussian  soil.  How  far  the 
Eussians  have  retreated,  whether  they  make  any  show  of 
offermg  resistance  on  any  part  of  the  road  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dwina,  probably  no  human  being  here 
knows.  Tliis  utter  silence  respecting  events  of  such  pro- 
digious magnitude,  heightens  the  terrors  of  expectation. 
Meanwliile,  it  enables  us  to  concentrate  oui'selves  more 
entii"ely   on   the  present,   by   leavmg  us   leisure  for  other 

thoughts  and  occupations 

I  do  not  even  read  anytliing  requiring  exertion  at  present, 
but,  among  other  things,  I  have  taken  up  Klopstock's  "  Cor- 
respondence." I  find  it  very  attractive,  and  stiU  more 
instructive.  The  more  you  study  it,  the  more  materials  do 
you  find  in  it  for  the  intellectual  liistory  of  our  nation ;  and 
it  exhibits  the  history  of  Klopstock's  mind,  with  scarcely 
a  break,  from  the  year  1750  onwards.  In  these  letters  his 
character  appears  indescribably  amiable,  smcere,  and  spotless, 
wliich  we  certainly  knew  before  to  be  the  case.  They  give 
a  singular  picture  of  the  period  in  which  his  youth  was 
passed.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  great  variety  and  pre- 
cision of  thought,  the  circle  of  ideas  prevailing  then  seems 
to  us  poor  and  narrow ;  each  one  is  occupied  about  himself ; 
all  are,  we  may  almost  say,  ignorant,  contented,  nay,  even 
delighted  with  things  that  we  should  with  reason  pronounce 
mediocre,  and  filled  with  reverence  for  men  who  would  now 
be  thought  common-place  ;  all  of  them  are  so  self-important, 
so  convinced  that  their  united  works  must  form  a  golden 
age  of  literature.  And  for  this  reason  they  have  all  faded 
and  passed  away,  except  Klopstock,  who,  in  his  innocence, 
was  far  enough  from  suspecting  how  little  they  were  his 
equals.  There  is  something  really  maidenly  about  liim  and 
the  best  of  liis  friends,  not  only  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  that  wliich  is  incompatible  with  the  manly 
character,  particularly  m  that  hmitation  of  their  range  of 
thought  I  have  mentioned.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  correspondence,  you  could  not  perhaps  find  a  single 
uncommon,  or  even  ingenious  idea,  nor  yet  m  any  of  liis 
works,  except  the  "  Eepublic  of  Letters."    It  is  possible  that 
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such  ideas,  like  all  abstractions,  are  only  suggested  when 
the  mental  hai'mony  is  somewhat  disturbed,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  retained  that  deep  peace,  in  which  he  always 
lived,  if  he  had  attempted  to  fix  his  attention  voluntarily  and 
exclusively  on  objects  of  reflection.  But  how  much  higher, 
how  near  the  ancients  he  might  have  stood,  if  he  had  done 
so, — if  his  cultivation  had  not  been  so  extremely  one-sided, 
and  on  the  whole — to  confess  the  truth — so  indolently  carried 
on  !  I  have  just  been  looking  at  several  of  the  metres  he 
invented,  and  have  made  a  singular  discovery.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  each  piece,  as  you  know,  he  marks  the  metre, 
and,  till  now,  I  have  always  read  liis  verses  as  he  has  marked 
them,  and  often  found  them  unpleasing,  or  discovered  strophes 
where  the  measure  was  not  sustained.  But  tliis  time  I  have 
read  them  without  reference  to  his  divisions,  according  to 
the  rules  of  Greek  rhythm,  with  which  he  was  quite  unac- 
quainted, and  find  that  they  then  possess  the  most  beautiful 
cadence  of  the  old  Greek  poetry.  O  that  he  had  but  poured 
mto  these  beautiful  forms  a  corresponding  richness  of 
meaning  !  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  excepting  the  lays 
of  his  love,  his  odes  do  not  speak  to  the  heart  at  all,  or  only 
addi'ess  themselves  to  a  few  of  its  emotions,  and  never  fill 
and  raise  the  soul  as  a  single  verse  of  a  Greek  lyric  poet 
has  power  to  do.  The  character  of  the  women,  too,  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  times  of  Klopstock's  youth.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mind  was  carried  incomparably  further 
with  them,  than  with  nearly  all  the  young  women  of  our  days ; 
and  this  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  the  con- 
temporaries of  our  grandmothers.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the 
work  of  our  native  hterature,  for  that  first  rose  into  being  along 
with,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  love  inspired  by  these 
charming  maidens.  For  some  time  after  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  the  ladies  of  Germany,  particularly  those  of  the  middle 
classes,  were  excessively  coarse  and  uneducated,  as  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  a  curious  Book  of  Manners  wluch  I  have 
bought  this  winter.  This  wonderful  alteration  must  have  taken 
place,  therefore,  during  the  eighty  years  from  1660  to  1740, 
though  we  are  quite  ignorant  how  and  when  it  began 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Jacobi  is  certainly  right  when  he  says,  that  it  is  only 
existence  in  motion  which  excites  our  interest  in  others — 
ideas  as  they  rise  up  ;  nothing  that  merely  rests  in  their 
memory  affects  oui-  feelings  towards  them.  Perhaps  it  may 
do  so  on  a  fii-st  acquaintance,  but  it  soon  rims  dry,  and  then 
such  friendship  is  at  an  end.  We  can  never  gi-ow  weary  of 
that  somid  sense  which  on  all  occasions,  gTeat  or  small, 
answers  to  every  appeal. 

CXLVIII. 

TO  V** 

Berlin,  12th  July,  1812. 

....  To  all  that  you  say  against  a  Church  union,* 
which  must  end  either  in  the  subjection  of  om'  Church  to 
the  domination  of  the  Catholic,  or  the  destruction  of  that 
Avliich  is  regarded  by  the  latter  as  its  essential  excellence, 
I  subscribe  with  all  my  heart ;  as  well  as  to  all  that  you 
say  on  the  folly  of  expecting  spiritual  benefit  from  the 
ceremonies  of  the  latter.  "With  equal  warmth  do  I  sympa- 
tliise  in  your  indignation  against  the  pseudo-Mystics ;  not 
less  agamst  those  who  are  a  prey  to  their  own  over-excited 
feehngs,  than  against  those  who  are  enacting  a  revolting  and 
scandalous  farce. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  comcide 
in  the  views  you  have  expressed  in  your  essay,  respectmg 
that  which  you  also  call  Mysticism,  and  the  philosophy  of 
rehgion  which  you  recognise  as  Protestantism.  That  you 
may  not  mistake  me,  however,  and  suppose  that  I  lay  claim 
to  behefs  and  feelings  wliicli  I  do  not  possess, — therefore 
dare  not  even  seem  to  possess, — I  must  just  simi)ly  repeat 
to  you  what,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  said  ah-eady  in  the 
conversation  wliich  your  friendship  has  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  remember. 

Faith,  properly  so  called,  in  a  much  wider  sense  than 
religious  faith,  it  is  either  not  given  to  every  nature  to 
possess,  or  the  possibihty  of  its  taking  root  and  flourishing, 
may  be  annihilated  by  an  inliarmonious   intellectual   life. 

*  Referring  to  the  wish,  then  entertained  by  many  pious  persons,  for  such  a 
reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  should  enable  the  Protestant  to  unite  with  it. 
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The  soil   may  be   fertile,  but   the   climate   ungenial.     My 
intellect  early  took  a  sceptical  dii-ection.     With  my  whole 
attention  bent  upon  the  real  and  the  historical,  eager  to 
comprehend,  and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  I  let 
my  thoughts  follow  the  natural  association  of  ideas,  without 
endeavouring  to  guide  them  into  any  particular  channel; 
and  in  tliis  respect  had  neither,  properly  spealdng,  a  truly 
creative  imagination,  nor  any  strong  feehng  of  the  need  of 
something  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  to  satisfy  my 
heart ;  or  perhaps  I  let  both  perish  for  want  of  nourishment. 
Altogether,  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
thought  vanished  from  my  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
import  and  object.      To    this,   unquestionably   my  natural 
turn  of  mind,  was  added  the  influence  of  miserable  religious 
instruction,  and  of  the  living  study  of  classical  antiquity. 
Thus,  it  was  in  riper  years,  and  tlu-ough  the  study  of  history, 
that  I  came  back  for  the  fii'st  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which 
I  read  in  a  pm-ely  critical  spuit,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
studymg  then-  contents  as  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world.     This 
w^as  not  a  mood  in  which  real  faith  could  spring  up,  for  it 
was  that  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  present  day.     I  needed 
no  Wolfenbuttle  Fragments  *  to  discover  the  discrepancies 
of  the  Gospels,  and  the  impossibihty  of  even  drawing  the 
outlines  of  a  tenable  history  of  the  Hfe  of  Jesus  by  such 
criticism.    In  the  Messianic  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament, 
I  could  recognise  no  prophecies,  and  could  explain  all  the 
passages  adduced  with  perfect  ease.     But  here,  as  m  every 
historical  subject,  when  I  contemplated  the  immeasurable 
gulf  between  the  narrative  and  the  facts  narrated,  this  dis- 
turbed me  no  further.     He,  whose  earthly  Hfe  and  sorrows 
were  depicted,  had  for  me  a  perfectly  real  existence,  and  his 
whole    history  had  the   same  reahty,  even  if  it  were   not 
related  with  Hteral  exactness  in  any  smgie  point.     Hence 

*  The  anonymous  fragments  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  Gosj^el  narratives, 
edited  by  Lessing  while  head-hbrarian  at  Wolfenbuttle.  Lessing  was  long 
supposed  to  have  written  them  himself,  but  after  his  death  clear  proofs  were 
found  among  liis  papers  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  Reimarus. 

z  2 
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also  the  fundamental  fact  of  mii-acles  which,  according  to  my 
conviction,  must  be  conceded,  unless  we  adopt  the  not 
merely  incomprehensible,  but  absurd  hyi^othesis,  that  the 
Holiest  was  a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  either  dupes  or 
liars  ;  and  that  deceivers  had  preached  a  holy  reUgion, 
in  wliich  self-renunciation  is  everything,  and  in  which  there 
ia  nothing  tending  towards  the  erection  of  a  priestly  rule — 
nothing  that  can  be  acceptable  to  vicious  inclinations.  As 
regards  a  miracle  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  really  only  requii'es 
an  unprejudiced,  and  penetrating  study  of  nature,  to  see  that 
those  related  are  as  far  as  possible  from  absurdity,  and  a  com- 
parison with  legends,  or  the  pretended  miracles  of  other  reli- 
gions, to  perceive  by  what  a  different  sijuit  they  are  animated. 

According  to  these  statements,  I  might,  perhaps,  faii'ly 
claim  to  be  called  a  genuine  Protestant  Christian ;  to  be 
recognised  by  a  Chm"ch,  wliich  does  not  even  tlu'ust  from  her 
bosom,  those  who  make  Christ  into  a  cunning  poHtical 
aspirant — a  sldlful  charlatan  and  juggler — men  who,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  die  without  receiving  the  punishment  of 
indignant  universal  contempt,  and  whom  you,  my  respected 
friend,  no  doubt  likewise  despise  in  your  heart,  mild  as  your 
words  are  with  respect  to  these  blasphemers.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  as  yet  make  this  claim  for  myself,  nor  would  Luther 
recognise  it,  for  I  am  far  from  having  so  firm  a  faith  in 
these  objects,  so  vivid  a  certainty  of  them,  as  of  those  of 
historical  experience  ;  they  are  still  only  in,  and  among  my 
thoughts — not  external  to,  and  above  me. 

In  the  sense  in  which  many,  and  in  wliich  you  in  your 
paper,  use  the  term  Mystics,  you  cannot,  in  truth,  save  the 
Eeformers  themselves  from  this  name.  For  are  the  ideas 
of  incarnation,  redemption,  divine  grace,  any  thing  else  than 
mystical  ?  Mysticism,  as  I  conceive,  (apart  from  the  foUies 
that  usurp  the  name,)  is  nothing  else  than  the  belief,  that 
the  pious  man,  only  capable  of  longing  and  striving  after  a 
state  of  faith  and  Christian  temper  of  mind,  attains  these 
through  a  supernatural  assistance;  and,  when  he  has  been 
made  a  partaker  of  them,  may  receive  an  illumination  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  in  a  manner  mexplicable  by  logic  and 
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psychology,  and  to  them  foolishness.  Who  can  deny  that 
this  may  give  rise  to  the  wildest  fanaticism  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  can  deny  that  people  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  miloose,  have  held  this  belief  with 
unshakable  confidence,  and  that  the  reflection  of  their 
faith  shines  out  in  their  writings  and  deeds  ?  This  mysti- 
cism is  certainly  capable  of  taking  such  various  shapes,  that 
one  in  whom  it  is  a  spontaneous  growth,  and  who  has  not 
been  born  in  the  Cathohc  Church,  cannot  possibly  accom- 
modate his  feelings  and  thoughts  to  her  unity.  And  yet, 
that  it  finds  more  nourishment  in  the  Catholic  Church  than 
in  ours,  is  also  undeniable.  Let  us  tm-n  away  from  the  mis- 
guided men,  who  counsel  us  to  restore  the  piety,  of  which 
they  have  not  a  concex^tion  themselves,  by  ceremonies  and 
sacrificial  rites.  But  let  us  not  refuse  to  recognise,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  speaks  to  the  heart  in  many  things  where 
ours  is  dumb ;  that  we  must  not  judge  of  her  doctrines  (her 
tyrannical  liierarchy  is  another  matter)  from  then"  degenera- 
tion into  senseless,  heartless,  decrepit  formahsms ;  that  a 
genuine  mystic,  like  Fenelon,  might  develope  his  spiritual 
life  with  the  greatest  energy  within  her  fold,  without  running 
the  risk  of  spiritual  pride,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  bad  sense, 
to  which  our  Protestant  mystics  are  exposed.  Confession 
may  be  very  unnecessary  for  him  who  acts  sincerely  by 
himself ;  but  so  is  the  sermon,  too,  for  such  a  one ;  and 
after  all,  is  not  the  latter  always  destitute  of  special  appli- 
cation for  the  larger  part  of  the  hearers,  while  the  former  is 
quite  personal  ?  Confession  may  be  addressed  to  very  un- 
worthy ministers,  but  are  there  no  preachers  of  the  same 
stamp  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  represent  absolution 
in  its  most  exaggerated  form  ?  Do  we  not  absolve  ourselves 
daily,  without  having  confessed  ourselves  very  strictly  ?  And 
in  what  a  communion  of  love  does  the  truly  joious  Cathohc 
stand,  through  the  whole  series  of  blessed  spii'its  and  saints 
up  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who,  connected  with  him  by  this 
unbroken  line,  is  therefore  more  of  a  mediator  to  him ! 

If,  therefore,  a  longing,  harassed,   pious   Protestant,  in 
despau'  at  the  deadness  of  his  own  Chm-ch,  and  the  waxen 
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image  wliicli  bears  her  name,  should  cast  a  look  of  love 
upon  the  Catholic  Church,  while  concealing  her  weak  points 
from  himself;  if  he  creates  an  illusion  for  himself  all  the 
more  readily  because  he  has  probably  never  seen  her  priest- 
craft, or  not  in  its  degeneracy, — we  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
take  offence  at  such  a  one. 

Certainly,  we  are  bound  to  say  to  one  who  goes  too  f\ir  in 
his  admu-ation,  do  not  transfer  your  ideal  to  that  the  reahty 
of  which  you  are  able  to  test !  See  how  the  spirit,  for  whose 
sake  alone,  you  are  ready  to  chng  with  love  to  a  figure  the 
aspect  of  which  would  else  terrify  you,  never  penetrated  its 
substance,  and  show  us  where  it  dwells  ui  it  now,  and  say 
whether  necessarily  in  tliis  form  !  See  how  that  very  ten- 
dency towards  the  Ideal,  which  has  produced  many  of  its 
pecuharities,  when  it  has  vanished,  leaves  something  behind 
much  worse  than  that  which  preceded  it,  as  such  a  tendency 
always  does;  how  hj^^ocrisy  and  rant  have  gTown  out  of 
asceticism,  priestly  tjn^-anny  out  of  church  discipline,  the 
wildest  licence  from  mortification  of  the  flesh !  The  forms 
are  still  there,  wherever  the  Catholic  religion  exists,  but 
if  the  spuit  have  fled  from  the  existmg  forms,  how  can  you 
hope  to  awaken  it  again  through  the  outward  assumption  of 
these  very  forms  ? 

Is  it  quite  correct  that  the  decline  of  religion  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Catholic  countries  ?  A  moral  turpitude, 
wliich  is  hostile  to  religion,  has  undoubtedly  always  prevailed 
among  the  i^eople  of  Romanic  descent,  but  as  a  national 
characteristic,  and  quite  apart,  by  the  side  of  strict  faith  in 
the  Church,  or  bhnd  obedience  fancying  itself  faith.  Thus 
it  is  still  at  the  present  day. 

With  us,  as  it  appears  to  me,  indifi'erentism  took  its  rise 
from  indignation  at  the  revolting  Orthodox  party,  who  per- 
secuted the  Mystics,  Spener,  Franke,  &c.  in  a  truly  popish 
spirit,  carrying  the  insolence  of  priestly  claims  to  an  extent 
that  no  Capuchin  could  exceed.*     I  quite  understand  how 

*  Spener  and  Franke  were  the  principal  aiathors  of  a  revival  of  religion 
which  took  place  in  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  very  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England,  in  the  eighteenth 
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those  who  lived  under  theii-  rod  of  discipline,  if  they  did  not 
become  mystics,  should  turn  aside  to  free-thinldng  with 
bitter  hatred.  The  real  Protestant  free -thinking,  however, 
which  has  usurped  the  territory  of  the  Church,  and  would  fain 
continue  to  bear  sway  under  the  name  of  the  vanquished 
party,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  imported  entirely  from 
England.  The  freemasonry  which  likewise,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  spread  first  through  North 
German}^,  and  thence  into  other  parts,  may  have  greatly 
promoted  it  in  the  first  instance.  Voltaire  and  the  French 
"  belles  lettres  "  philosophy  rather  aided  the  former,  than  had 
much  independent  agency,  except  among  the  higher  classes. 
In  the  eighteenth  centmy,  however,  it  was  not  these,  but  our 
middle  classes  who  determined  the  national  tm-n  of  thought 
in  Protestant  Germany. 

You  remind  the  panegjTists  of  the  Catholic  Clim-ch,  with 
great  reason,  that  the  most  beautiful  hymns  have  been 
composed  by  Protestants.  In  modern  times  certainly,  at 
least  with  very  few  exceptions.  But  have  not  all  really 
exalted  and  elevating  poems  of  this  kind  been  composed  by 
Mystics  ?  Is  there  one  of  them  that  can  find  favoui*  among 
rationalistic  theologians,  if  it  be  not  hacked  and  remodelled 
in  all  directions  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  revoltmg  absurdity 
when  people  say  religion  is  poetry,  for  the  good  meaning 
which  we  might  put  upon  the  expression,  is  its  imposed,  not 

century,  owing  to  tlie  influence  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  The  Lutheran 
church  had  become  as  dead  and  formal,  previous  to  this  awakening,  as  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  last  century,  but  there  was  this  great  difference 
between  the  two  reforms ;  in  the  dead  English  Church,  morality  was  preached 
without  those  doctrines  which  touch  the  heart-springs  and  give  the  languid  will 
energy  to  perform  the  duties  required;  in  the  dead  Lutheran  Church,  dogmas 
were  preached  to  the  neglect  of  morality  and  the  cultivation  of  devotional 
feeling ;  hence  the  one  reform  brought  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  foi-ward,  so 
prominently  as  sometimes  to  throw  the  inculcation  of  morality  into  the  back- 
ground, while  the  other  neglected  positive  dogmas,  in  the  endeavour  to  kindle 
a  living  flame  of  devotion  in  the  heart,  and  to  purify  the  life.  The  Pietists  of 
Germany  were  persecuted  by  the  old  orthodox  party  nearly  as  much  as  the 
Methodists  in  England ;  but,  happily  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  their  ojjponeuts 
did  not  succeed  in  excluding  them  from  its  pale,  as  was  the  case  with  the  enemies 
of  the  analogous  party  in  England.  Franke  was  also  the  founder  of  the  gi-eat 
Urphan  House  at  Halle,  still  floui'ishing  at  the  present  day. 
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its  natural  one.     But  the  root  of  poetry — feeling  and  vivid 
intuition — is  certainly  also  the  root  of  faith. 

I  often  ask  myself,  what  shall  we  come  to  ?  In  Catholic 
countries  the  clergy  is  dymg  out ;  m  a  short  time  men  will 
neither  he  able  nor  wilHng  to  take  orders.  Among  oui'selves 
we  have  names,  and  forms,  and  a  universal  dull  consciousness 
that  all  is  not  right ;  every  one  is  ill  at  ease ;  we  feel  Uke 
ghosts  in  a  living  body.  I  speak  only  of  the  Continent ;  for 
in  England,  I  gTant,  Christianity  stands  firm  as  a  rock,  from 
the  very  fact  of  the  innumerable  sects  ever  newly  springing 
up,  which  testify  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly tranquil  as  to  the  result.  We  shall  become  tnier  and 
pm-er,  when  every  thing  has  been  ehminated,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  heart  of  any  of  the  numerous  sects  that  will 
then  develope  themselves.  "  Offences  must  come,  but  woe 
be  to  him  by  whom  they  come  !  "  I  would  not  overthrow  the 
dead  Church,  but  if  she  fall,  it  will  cause  me  no  uneasiness. 
Let  us  trust  that  a  Comforter  ynll  come,  a  new  Light,  when 
we  least  expect  it.  AU  the  sorrows  of  this  era  will  lead  on 
towards  the  truth,  if  we  are  only  willing,* 

CXLIX. 
TO  COUNT  ADAM  MOLTKE. 

Berlin,  15th  August,  1812. 
....  Perthes  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago ;  when  you  see 
liim  he  ^\dll  tell  you  how  comfortable  I  am  at  present.  How 
long  it  will  continue  so,  I  leave  fearlessly  to  fate.  Things 
certainly  will  not  remain  quite  so  pleasant,  not  only  because 
external  cii'cumstances  will  almost  inevitably  stand  in  the 
way,  but  also  because  my  outward  position  is  really  too 
enviable.  Much  is  wanting  which  cannot  be  compensated, 
but  this  cannot  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  my  outward 
position ;  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be  more  favourable 
in  any  part  of  Germany,  though  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  desert,  and  far  away  from  beautiful  objects  of  any 

*  This  letter  should  be  recad  in  connexion  with  those  addressed  to  Madame 
Hensler,  written  from  Rome,  of  7th  March,  and  1st  May,  1818, 
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description.  You  should  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to 
carry  out  the  plan  you  formerly  mentioned,  of  residing  for  a 
time  in  Berhn.  You,  who  are  so  fond  of  interesting  society, 
could  not  but  find  this  singular  colony  of  intellectual  and 
accomphshed  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
exceedingly  attractive,  though  you  would  not  be  equally 
pleased  with  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  native  to  the  place. 
Before  you  receive  my  letter,  Perthes  will  have  sent  you,  in 
my  name,  the  second  volume  of  my  History.  You  will  see 
that  the  work  here  begins  to  take  the  form  of  a  regular 
history,  though  the  digi-essions,  which  you  wished  away  in 
the  fiist  volume,  will  be  found  here  in  equal  number.  In 
the  third,  they  will  be  of  little  importance.  A  deep  silence 
still  reigns  in  Germany ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that 
people  are  startled  at  the  new  phenomenon ;  or  whether  they 
neither  understand  the  style,  nor  enter  into  the  mode  of 
thought  and  treatment.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  pubhc  on  my  side.  An 
author  ought  not  to  make  advances  to  the  pubhc,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  great  work  entirely  fails  in  gaining  it 
over. 

I  shall  hardly  finish  the  third  volume  during  tliis  winter. 
I  had  work  ed  myself  quite  stupid ;  complete  relaxation,  and 
the  Pyrmont  waters  are  now,  however,  refreshing  me  greatly. 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  I  must  sketch  the  outline  of  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  winter,  on  Roman  Antiquities,  as  bringing 
my  ideas  into  train  for  the  History ;  and,  on  the  other,  I 
find  change  of  subject  beneficial,  and  Greece  allures  me  now 
with  charms  as  strong  as  those  she  had  for  me  in  my  youth. 

0  how  would  philology  be  cherished,  if  people  knew  the 
magical  dehght  of  living  and  moving  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  the  past  !  The  mere  reading  is  the 
smallest  part  of  it ;  the  great  thing  is  to  feel  famihar  with 
Greece  and  Rome  during  their  most  widely  different  periods  ! 

1  wish  to  write  history  with  such  vividness, — so  to  replace 
vague  by  well-defined  images, — so  to  disentangle  confused 
representations,  that  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of 
Polybius  and  Thucydides,  or  that  of  a  Roman  in  the  times 
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of  Cato  or  Tacitus,  should  instantly  call  up  in  the  mind  the 
fundamental  idea  of  then-  character.  May  I  succeed  in  my 
object !  There  is  no  want  of  materials  ;  we  cannot  excuse 
ourselves  on  that  gi'ound ;  if  we  fail,  the  fault  lies  wholly  in 
ourselves.  I  should  like  to  write,  in  the  same  way,  on  the 
golden  age  of  Greece,  then  on  the  rise  of  the  sciences  and 
the  decline  of  poetry,  and  on  the  immeasurable  gulf  between 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  that  of  Demosthenes.  I  shoidd 
further  like  to  write  a  work  on  ancient  literature  as  a  whole, 
similar  to  Schlegel's  "  Lectures  on  the  Drama,"  (which  you, 
too,  of  com-se,  think  glorious  ?)  on  the  lost  \^Titulgs,  as  well 
as  those  still  extant,  from  Homer  to  the  Byzantmes. 

But  the  Roman  History  shall  not  be  neglected.  What  is 
the  most  likely  to  keep  me  back,  is  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with  thoroughly  good  military  maps,  without  which  there  is 
much  that  it  is  scarcely  i)ossible  to  describe.  Fancy  and 
di^^Lnation  may  certainly  often  hit  the  mark  ;  but  they  cannot 
so  imperatively  demand  behef. 

AMiat  are  you  worlcing  at  ?  You  scarcely  allude  to  it,  and 
Perthes  knew  nothing  al)out  it. 

Farewell,  my  dear  ]\Ioltke.  Do  not  repay  me  evil  for  my 
silence,  and  accept,  with  your  old  affection,  Milly's  and  my 
own  best  love  to  youi'self  and  the  boys. 

Your  faithful  Niebuhe. 

CL. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  19ih  Atifftist,  1812. 
....  As  to  the  aim  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  you  will  pro- 
bably have  somewhat  changed  j'om*  opinion  by  this  time,  as 
I  suppose  you  ai'e  near  the  end  of  the  book.  Goethe  has 
certainly  written  it,  in  part  perhaps  designedly,  in  part  un- 
consciously, as  a  representation  of  the  stage.  The  disenchant- 
ment of  the  enthusiast,  and  his  picture  of  the  universal 
worthlessness  of  the  players,  even  of  those  among  tliem  who 
are  real  artists,  are  very  likely  a  satire  upon  himself,  as  no 
one  ever  carried  the  passion  for  the  stage,  and  the  attempt 
to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  players  further  than  Goethe. 
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I  have  made  another  conjectiu'e,  which  I  cannot  indeed  verify 
in  a  few  hues,  but  it  might  be  established  by  a  comparison 
of  j^assages  differing  widely  in  other  respects.  It  is  that  he 
meant  to  bring  forward  the  following  view,)  at  all  events  in 
the  work  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  first  sketch  of  it  was  made 
at  least  as  early  as  1799,  and  was,  no  doubt,  quite  inartificial), 
that  each  will  succeed  best  in  his  own  style,  by  following  out 
his  original  tastes,  and  cultivating  them  to  perfection ;  that 
though  there  are  perfectly  pure  and  liighly  exalted  natures, 
others  coarse  and  superficial,  and  some  even  false,  all  are 
good  of  their  kind.  Fui'ther,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  regard 
accidents  as  judgments,  and  the  circumstances  that  alter 
the  direction  of  our  life  as  providential ;  and  finally,  (towards 
which  much  in  the  "  Elective  Affinities  "  also  tends,)  that 
what  we  deem  our  wise  resolutions,  will  usually  work  much 
evil  to  om'selves  and  others,  if  they  break  any  hnk  in  the 
natural  chain  of  our  destinies.  I  by  no  means  commend  all 
these  views  ;  that  they  are  Goethe's,  and  contained  in  this 
book,  I  am  ready  to  maintain.  Many  parts  are,  no  doubt, 
simply  poetical,  without  any  ulterior  aim,  and  the  whole 
would  be  most  likely  better  if  there  were  more  of  the  same 
kind. 

I  am  now  busily  engaged  with  the  Greeks.  I  think  I 
never  appreciated  them  so  keenly  before.  Moreover,  some 
very  crude  productions  on  the  subject  have  given  me  a  gi'eat 
incHnation  to  use  up  a  few  sheets,  in  sketching  a  survey  of 
the  different  periods  of  the  mtellectual  history  of  the  Greeks, 
from  theii"  golden  age,  to  that  in  which  they  were  in  no  way 
superior  to  om'selves. 

Oersted  *  leaves  to-morrow  for  the  Ehiue  and  Paris.  I  am 
really  very  sorry  to  lose  him;  I  scarcely  know  another 
natural  philosopher  who  has  so  much  intellect,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  esprit  de  corps  :  then,  too,  he  keeps 
within  bounds,  and  never  loses  himself  in  arbitrary  con- 
jectures. Besides,  his  character  is  very  estimable ;  and  he 
parts  from  me  with  regTet.  Thank  God  it  seems  as  if  the 
dangers  which  threatened  you  were  passing  away. 

*   The  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  aud  author  of  Der  Geist  in  der  Natur. 
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CLI. 

Berlin,  8th  September,  1812. 

....  It  interferes  much  with  close  study  that  wc  have 
troops  always  quartered  upon  us,  and  that  they  are  perpe- 
petually  changing. 

During  this  vacation,  I  have  been  reviewing  all  kmds  of 
books,  not  without  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  But  I  have  another  object,  namely,  to  earn  some 
money  for  a  friend  who  wants  it.  I  find  reviewing  no 
pleasant  task ;  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  books  that  I  could 
really  take  pleasure  in,  and  recommend,  but  I  very  seldom 
hit  upon  such ;  most  of  those  which  come  before  me  are  a 
tissue  of  shallowTiess  and  error,  often,  too,  of  gi'oss  ignorance, 
in  which  I  really  cannot  find  anj^hing  to  praise. 

I  continue  to  take  the  waters,  and  thereby  lose  a  great  deal 
of  time.  The  time  for  my  lectm-es,  too,  is  approaching,  but 
that  does  not  alarm  me,  as  I  mean  to  deUver  them  extempore, 
and  have  most  of  my  materials  aheady  stored  up  m  my 
memory.  This  course  will  be  a  very  useful  one  for  the 
young  men. 

I  began  reading  Plato  a  short  time  ago.  Theages  is  still 
my  favomite,  of  the  dialogues  that  I  have  read  afresh ;  the 
declaration  of  the  young  man,  that  he  feels  himself  better 
and  higher,  if  he  is  only  in  the  same  house  with  Socrates,  and 
the  more  so,  the  nearer  he  is  to  him,  and  the  most  so,  when 
he  can  look  into  his  eyes  and  read  his  soul,  is  worth  more  to 
me  than  the  most  acute  dialectics,  where  you  have  to  toil 
through  ever  so  many  long  dialogues,  and  gain  nothing  at 
the  end.  But  such  an  evidence  of  emotions  wliich  we  have 
experienced,  and  still  experience  ourselves,  when  we  thmk  of 
any  of  the  few  great  men  of  our  own  day,  is  worth  much. 
I  have  also  been  readmg  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  again,  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  I  was  more  moved  by  it  than  I  had  ever 
been  before 
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CLII. 

Berlin,  2nd  October,  1812. 

For  the  last  week  past,  our  slumbering  anxieties  respecting 
Denmark  have  been  revived,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  calm  them  by  unbelief.  You  say  nothing  on  this 
subject,  perhaps  lest  we  should  be  alarmed,  perhaps  for  the 
same  reasons  which  kept  us  silent,  when  we  knew  more  about 
the  progress  of  the  war  than  the  papers  told  us.  But  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  issue,  it  will  brmg  misery  and  calamity 
to  our  poor  fatherland.  This  apprehension  lies  heavy  on  my 
heart,  but  of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  in  writing  the  possi- 
bihties  I  fear.  Devastation  is  now  proceeding  wdth  fearful 
strides,  from  the  deserts  that  are  forming  in  Russia,  to  the 
total  failure  of  the  crops  in  Norway.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  to  the  selfishness  of  affection,  and  that  amidst  all 
these  horrors,  I  am  thinking  with  a  heavy  heart  of  the  mis- 
fortune wliich  the  paper  cm-rency  will  bring  on  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends 

I  have  seen  here  a  collection  of  antique  works  of  art,  which 
is  quite  unique.  It  was  made  by  Klaproth,  and  belongs  to 
him,  but  he  is  of  such  a  retiring  disposition  that  its  very 
existence  is  news  to  every  one  to  whom  I  mention  it.  The 
collection  consists  of  antique  works  in  glass ;  some  are 
mosaic,  some  transparent,  some  opaque  glass  of  the  most 
exquisite  colom^s.  Two  singularly-shaped  pieces  have  come 
from  Guinea,  where  they  have  been  used  as  sceptre  points  by 
the  negro  princes.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
they  have  travelled  thither  from  Carthage.  Klaproth  has 
also  some  fragments  of  metal  mirrors,  where  the  proportions 
are  precisely  those  of  Herschel's  telescope.  The  Greeks  were 
no  artists  in  chemistry,  and  the  Romans  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  it ;  hence  it  is  only  through  analysis  and  actual 
observation  that  we  discover  how,  even  in  these  things,  we 
stand  below  the  ancients.  Stranger  still;  many  chemical  pre- 
parations, colours  for  instance,  were  still  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  kept  as  a  secret  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
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are  now  lost,  and  seem  to  have  been  invaluable.  Science  is 
advancing  very  rapidly  noAV,  but  she  is  gi'owTi  an  utter 
stranger  to  art. 

CLIII. 

TO  PERTHES.* 

October,  1812, 

Our  dear  Nicolovius  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  me  the 
good  news  he  had  heard  from  you.  I  have  not  seen  him 
again  since  then,  and  do  not  Imow  whether  he  is  writing  to 
you ;  if  he  has  not  time  to  do  so,  I  know  I  may  say,  in  his 
name  as  weU  as  our  own,  how  much  we  are  pleased,  and 
wish  yon  and  your  dear  wife  joy  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  ^Mien  the  little  boy  is  as  old  as  one  of  us  (jou  or  I), 
and  is  talldng  with  his  gray-haired  parents  about  the  evil 
times  when  he  was  born,  I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  thank 
Heaven  for  having  lived  from  his  youth  in  so  fresh  a  period 
of  regeneration,  and  revival  from  desolation ;  and  that  it 
will  be  a  better  founded  prosperity  than  that  which  followed 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  You  see  that  I  expect  good  daj's  for 
you  and  yom'  wife  yet. 

Do  works  of  art,  if  not  very  expensive,  still  find  a  sale  in 
your  provinces  ?  (I  consider  you  as  sovereign  of  the  ])ub- 
lisliing  trade  from  the  Ems  to  the  Baltic.)  There  is  coming 
out  here,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  price  is  not 
fixed,  a  very  beautiful  set  of  "  Studies  from  the  old  Italian 

*  Perthes  was  one  of  the  largest  booksellers  and  publishers  in  Germany,  a 
man  of  uncommon  energy,  enterprise,  and  good  sense.  He  was  a  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Holstein  circle,  among  whom  Niebuhr  passed  his  early  yeai's,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  much  of  their  peculiar  religious  tendency.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  French  rule  in  Germany,  and  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  insurrection  which  freed  Hamburgh  from  the  French  yoke  for  a  short 
time  in  1813,  that,  on  the  return  of  Davoust,  he  was  proscribed.  His  friend- 
ship with  Niebuhr  began  when  both  were  yoimg,  and  lasted  through  life, 
though  its  continuance  was  threatened  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  because 
Niebuhr  would  not  concede  the  honour  to  the  conduct  of  Hamburgh  which 
Perthes  thought  it  deserved,  and,  in  the  "  Preussische  Correspondent,"  com- 
pared it,  in  a  depreciating  style,  with  the  heroism  of  Prussia.  Nicolovius,  how- 
ever, prevented  a  breach,  and  from  this  time  they  remained  in  habits  of  the 
most  friendly  intercourse. 
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Masters,"  {i.e.,  Giotto,  Gaddi,  and  Masaccio,)  by  an  artist 
named  Kulibeil,  who  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  has  lived  upon 
contemplation  and  labour  in  Italy,  mended  his  own  shoes, 
&c.  Some  of  them  are  from  the  pieces  which  the  Riepen- 
hausens  have  copied,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, incomparably  more  faithful.  There  are  really 
subHme  tilings  among  them.  Nicolovius  takes  a  gTeat 
interest  in  the  work.  Should  you  be  able  to  assist  its  cir- 
culation ?  By  the  by,  it  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  France, 
people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  this  old  art  was  really 
in  spiiit  the  highest,  and  that  while  Raphael,  who  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  these  old  masters  as  Sophocles  to  the 
earhest  lyric  poets,  rose  to  the  very  summit  of  art, — with  liim 
likewise,  the  inspiration  of  geniiis  departed.  When  joii  see  a 
light  breaking  in  upon  questions  like  these,  upon  which  you 
have  made  up  3'our  own  mind  in  silence  for  years,  it  recon- 
ciles you  to  much  else  that  displeases  you  in  your  contem- 
poraries. It  has  given  me  downright  dehght  to  see  the 
Leipsic  Catalogue  so  thin ;  only  two  pages  of  novels !  I 
must  confess  that  it  looks  very  miserable  in  other  respects, 
too.  The  Catalogue,  you  -will  bring  out,  will  not  be 
much  calculated  to  bring  our  literatui'e  into  repute  among 
foreigners. 

What  will  become  of  poor  Denmark  ?  .  .  .  .  Are  not  you, 
too,  startled  at  the  Sicilian  constitution  ?  (The  "  Ham- 
burgische  Correspondent "  has,  no  doubt,  given  you  an 
account  of  it.)  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  altogether  the  work 
of  the  aristocracy?  It  is  true  that  many  giievances  are 
cleared  away  at  a  stroke,  over  which  travellers  have  lamented, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  as  hmdrances  to  prosperity ;  and  the 
island  may  become  wealthy;  but  how  can  there  be  tran- 
quilUty  ?  Every  thing  will  go  on  seetliing  and  fermenting. 
England  sends  forth  in  all  directions,  probably  quite  unsus- 
pected by  the  ministers,  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  which  will 
make  that  country  as  much  dislil^ed  by  aU  sovereigns  and 
governments,  as  it  is  abeady  by  their  subjects  for  its  conduct 
with  regard  to  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  CathoHcs  is  a  crisis  in  the 
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English  Constitution  itself,  tlirougli  which  the  repuhhean 
portion  of  then-  institutions  receives  increased  power,  and 

H is  certainly  quite  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  EngUsh 

will  end  with  an  absolute  monarchy.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  try  a  repubhc,  unless  fate  has  pre-ordained  it 
otherwise. 

CLIV. 

TO  JACOBI. 

Berlin,  November  2\st,  1811. 
HONOUEED    JaCOBI, 

How  I  am  to  begin  the  first  letter  after  a  silence  of 
many  years — how  I  am  to  select  the  most  essential  particu- 
lars from  among  the  thousand  things  I  might  say  to  you — 
how  I  am  to  arrange  these  most  essential  points,  on  which  I 
would  fam  sj^eak  unreservedly,  in  any  land  of  order,  is  an 
enigma  which  I  can  find  no  means  of  solving 

That  you  have  sent  me  your  work,  which  I  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  our  dear  and  noble  Nicolovius  as  a  gift  from 
you,  has  afforded  me  an  encouragement,  for  which,  however, 
I  should  not  have  waited  before  approaching  you  once  more. 
Perhaps  you  have  ah-eady  received  the  first  part  of  my 
Roman  History  through  Lindner ;  at  all  events  it  w^ill  most 
probably  be  in  your  hands  before  this  letter  reaches  you. 
May  you  accept  it  with  as  much  kindness  and  indulgence  as 
I  feel  gratitude  and  affection  for  your  gift ;  may  you  be  able 
to  connect  it  with  long-past  years,  the  broken  thread  of  which 
has  for  me  been  re-united  by  this  token  of  remembrance 
from  you ! 

I  still  remember  most  vi^ddly — as  it  is  impossible  that  you 
should  do — how,  in  the  years  of  my  ardent  youth,  I  sat  at 
your  feet,  rejoicing  in  the  kindness  with  which  you  hstened 
to  my  dreams  of  the  possibihty  that  I  might  one  day  be 
capable  of  restoring  the  history  of  antiquity,  and  encouraged 
me  to  work  towards  thek  reahsation.  I  must  confess,  that 
you  will  not  find  the  ideal  which  then  stood  before  me, 
fulfilled  in  the  attempt  to  transform  these  dreams  into 
waking  reahties,  which  I  have  at  last  undertaken,  after  many. 
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and  in  some  degree  wasted  years,  and  with  but  the  remnants 
of  my  original  powers.  Yet  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
you  will  not  regard  as  insignificant  my  dihgent  and  not 
quite  fruitless  researches,  nor  look  on  some  of  theii-  results 
as  mere  creations  of  the  brain,  though  at  first  they  wiU  be 
so  termed  by  many  till  they  have  gTown  accustomed  to  the 
unusual  shapes.  And  if  you  do  find  that  you  may  say  of 
the  difference  between  the  early  ideal  and  the  later  reality, 
that  the  amphora  has  been  turned  into  a  pot,  yet  coarse 
potter's  ware  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  man  who  can 
make  no  better  is  sufficiently  punished  by  his  incapacity. 

To  know  you,  to  see  and  hear  you,  was  one  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  those  feAv  years  of  my  youth,  which  succeeded 
a  period  of  frequent  depression,  and  were  passed  in  the 
intoxication  of  brilliant  day-dreams — in  a  sort  of  heaven 
upon  earth.  It  was  not  that  my  j^outhful  vanity  was  flattered 
by  your  kindness,  it  was  a  pure  and  perfectly  innocent 
sentiment.  That  it  was  so  is  proved,  perhaps,  most  incon- 
testably  by  another  sentiment  which  gi-ew  up  beside  it,  and 
at  last,  like  the  lean  kine  of  the  seer,  swallowed  it  up,  and 
brought  about  my  separation  from  you. 

I  have  indeed  now  no  right  to  make  confessions,  but  here 
they  cannot  be  avoided. 

I  was  born  with  an  inward  discord,  the  existence  of  which 
I  can  trace  back  to  my  earliest  childhood,  though  it  was 
afterwards  much  aggravated  by  an  education  ill  adapted  to  my 
nature,  or  rather,  by  a  mixtui'e  of  such  an  education  with  no 
education  at  all.  I  did  not  conceal  this  from  you  in  former 
days.  Had  I  to  choose  my  own  endowments  for  another 
life  on  earth,  I  would  not  wish  to  possess  gTeater  facility 
in  taking  up  impressions  from  the  external  world,  in 
retaining  and  combinmg  them  into  new  forms  witlun  an 
inward  world  of  imagination,  full  of  the  most  various 
and  animated  movement,  nor  a  memory  more  accui-ate  or 
more  at  command  (a  faculty  mseparable  from  the  former) 
than  nature  has  granted  me.  Much  advantage  might  have 
been  derived  from  these  gifts  in  childhood ;  perhaps,  in 
some  pursuits,  they  might  have  ensured  me  every  success  ; 

VOL.    I.  A  A 
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nay,  this  result  would  have  arisen  spontaneously,  had  I  not 
been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  education,  which  could  only  have 
been  useful  to  a  mind  of  precisely  the  opposite  description. 

Our  great  seclusion  from  the  world,  in  a  quiet  little  pro- 
vincial town,  the  proliibition,  from  our  earliest  years,  to  pass 
beyond  the  house  and  garden,  accustomed  me  to  gather  the 
materials  for  the  insatiable  requirements  of  my  childish 
fancy,  not  from  life  and  nature,  but  from  books,  engravings, 
and  conversation.  Thus,  my  imagination  laid  no  hold  on  the 
realities  around  me,  but  absorbed  into  her  dominions  all 
that  I  read — and  I  read  without  limit  and  without  aim — 
while  the  actual  world  was  impenetrable  to  my  gaze ;  so  that 
I  became  almost  incapable  of  apprehendmg  anything  wliich 
had  not  ah'eady  been  apprehended  by  another — of  forming  a 
mental  picture  of  anything  which  had  not  before  been  shajied 
into  a  distinct  conception  by  another.  It  is  true  that,  in  this 
second-hand  world,  I  was  very  learned,  and  could  even,  at  a 
very  early  age,  pronounce  opinions  like  a  gi'own-up  person  ; 
but  the  truth  in  me  and  around  me  was  veiled  from  my  eyes — 
the  genuine  truth  of  objective  reason.  Even  when  I  grew 
older,  and  studied  antiquity  with  intense  interest,  the  chief 
use  I  made  of  my  knowledge,  for  a  long  time,  was  to  give 
fresh  variety  and  brilliancy  to  my  world  of  dreams.  From 
the  delicacy  of  my  health,  and  my  mother's  anxiety  about 
it,  I  was  so  much  confined  to  the  house  that  I  was  like  a 
caged  bird,  and  lost  all  natural  spirit  and  livehness,  and  the 
true  life  of  childhood,  the  observations  and  ideas  of  wliich 
must  form  the  basis  of  those  peculiar  to  a  more  developed 
age,  just  as  the  early  use  of  the  body  is  the  basis  of  its  after 
training.  No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  what  I  was  doing, 
and  how  I  did  it;  and  it  was  not  until  my  thirteenth  year,  that 
I  received  any  regular  instruction.  My  friends  were  satis- 
fied with  seeing  that  I  was  diligently  employed,  and  that, 
though  I  had  at  first  no  teaching,  I  was  equal  to  boys  of  my 
age  in  things  for  which  they  had  had  regular  masters,  and 
soon  surpassed  them  when  I  had  the  same  advantages,  while, 
moreover,  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  a  thousand  matters, 
to  be  learned  from  books,  as  a  grown-up  man.     Yet,  after  a 
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time,  I  began  to  gi-ow  uneasy ;  I  became  aware  that,  notwith- 
standing my  empii'c  in  the  air,  my  life  in  the  actual  world 
was  poor  and  powerless ;  that  the  perception  of  realities 
alone  possesses  truth  and  worth  ;  that  on  it  are  founded  all 
imaginative  productions  which  have  any  value  at  all,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  truly  worthy  of  respect  but  that  depth  of 
mind  which  makes  a  man  master  of  truth  in  its  first  prin- 
ciple. As  soon  as  I  had  to  enter  on  the  sciences,  properly  so 
called,  I  found  myself  in  a  difficulty,  and,  unfortunately,  I 
took  once  more  the  easiest  path,  and  left  on  one  side  what- 
ever cost  me  some  trouble  to  acquire.  I  was  often  on  the 
verge  of^a  mental  revolution,  but  it  never  actually  took 
place ;  now  and  then,  indeed,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the  firm 
ground,  and,  when  that  happened,  I  made  some  progress. 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you,  I  was  happy, 
and  I  was  perhaps  on  the  way  to  do  what  is  more  difficult 
than  to  gain  knowledge  without  help  from  others,  to  restore 
what  was  distorted  in  me  to  its  right  place.  But  at  a  later 
period,  when  I  left  my  quiet  and  healthful  position,  for  a 
superficial  world,  which  held  me  with  a  strong  grasp,  and 
confused  and  deadened  my  mind, — where  I  was  dragged 
along  a  path  which  I  had  no  wish  to  tread,  and  which  led  me 
further  and  further  from  that  for  which  I  helplessly  longed ; 
where  I  was  forced  to  endure  applause  and  praise,  at  a  time 
when  my  want  of  knowledge  on  essential  points,  and  the 
superfluous  matter  with  which  I  had  loaded  my  memory  on 
others,  my  unsettled,  disconnected  ideas  without  true  basis, 
my  undisciplined  powers  without  adequately  firm  habits  of 
work,  particidarly  of  self-improvement,  rendered  me  a  horror 
to  myself — I  was  as  unhappy  as  you  saw  me  to  be. 

However,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  much  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  me,  and  I  was  to  some  degree  forced  into  the  actual 
external  world,  by  my  travels  beyond  the  sea,  and  my 
residence  among  a  nation  distinguished  by  sober  thought 
and  resolute  activity,  where  I  was  obliged  to  occupy  myself 
with  the  objects  of  practical  life,  and  saw  this  hfe  ennobled 
by  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried,  and  the  invariable 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.     I  then  starved  out  the 

A  A  2 
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imaginative  side  of  my  nature,  and  placed  myself,  as  it  were, 
under  a  course  of  mental  diet,  according  to  wliicli  I  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  actual  world 
around  me.  But  this  did  not  bring  me  into  the  right  path 
of  my  true  inward  activity  and  development.  I  felt  that  I 
was  now,  on  the  other  hand,  poorer  tlian  ever,  as  regarded 
what  had  always  possessed  the  strongest  attraction  for  nie, 
though  I  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  an  insurmount- 
able barrier.  For  j'^ears,  I  was  immersed,  as  far  as  my  occu- 
pations were  concerned,  in  the  most  prosaic  work-a-day  life, 
with  the  pain  and  torment  of  feeling  that  I  grew  more  used 
to  it  every  day,  of  feeling  that  I  was  shut  out  of  Paradise, 
but  that  the  bread  I  gained  by  tilling  the  earth  in  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  was  not  at  all  distasteful  to  me,  nay  that, 
perhaps,  if  Paradise  were  re-opened  to  me,  I  should  still  feel 
some  longing  for  the  spade. 

In  this  mood — amid  my  then  habitual  employments — at  a 
time  when,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  never  rose  above  mere 
mechanical  Avork,  and  even  this  was  but  seldom  of  a  hterary 
kuid — I  was  ashamed  to  appear  before  those  who  belonged 
to  a  higher  sphere.  It  had  formerl}^  given  me  pain  that  you 
were  too  land  towards  me, — a  pain  arising  from  the  double 
consciousness  that  you  recognised  the  roots,  though  they  had 
brought  forth  no  tree,  but  only  tangled  underwood,  and  were 
awaiting  with  friendly  indulgence  the  growth  of  one  of  these 
wild  shoots  into  a  tree,  and  then  that  you  attached  over 
much  value  to  what  was  but  outside  appearance  in  me, 
though  an  appearance  with  wliich  I  honestly  wished  to 
deceive  no  one ;  noic,  however,  I  felt  before  you  and  others 
as  Lais  before  her  mirror.  Wliy  I  felt  this  most  strongly  of 
all  towards  you,  might  be  said  to  any  one  except  yourself,  not 
to  you,  or  you  would  think  I  sought  to  regain  your  favour 
by  flattery.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  I  would  fain  ^\^l\  it  back 
by  soft  words — for  soft  words  are  the  language  of  love. 

Singular  circumstances  removed  me  from  Copenliagen 
soon  after  you  had  left  Holstein.  A  protecting  angel  watches 
over  me.  Our  first  entrance  into  this  city  was  simultaneous 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  State  to  which  I  had  gone  over, 
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and  now,  amidst  distress  and  grief,  I  went  through  scenes 
far  more  remarkahle  than  any  in  my  whole  former  life.  My 
position  was  perijetually  fluctuating ;  I  was  forced  to  struggle, 
to  act  with  foresight,  to  be  cool  and  resolute.  It  was  a  great 
tragedy,  and  no  longer  the  tedious  drama  of  my  former 
tame  middle-class  life.  I  learnt  to  stake  my  all  at  every 
step  on  a  pin's  head,  and  fortune  was  on  my  side.  The 
wreck  on  which  I  had  pumped  so  long  was  cast  on  shore,  and 
behold!  on  this  shore  I  found  the  home  of  my  youthful 
aspirations,  leisure  that  I  could  devote  to  research  and 
letters,  surrounded  by  highly  favourable  and  very  agreeable 
cii'cumstances. 

Can  you,  and  will  you,  once  more  extend  your  hand  and 
yom-  affections  to  one  who  has  strayed  so  far  ?  Will  you 
not,  at  least,  receive  him  again  as  the  Prodigal  Son  ? 

I  certainly  cannot  say  all  I  should  like  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  yom-  work,  as  far  as  I  have  read  and  comj)rehended 
it,  on  half  a  page,  &c. 

Farewell,  dearest  Jacobi !  May  I  see  you  once  more,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  our  meeting  may  give  you  pleasure, 
and  I  may  be  better  able  than  in  former  days,  to  seize  every 
moment  of  the  fleeting  time  ! 


FROM  GOETHE  TO  NIEBUHR  ON  RECEIVING  THE  SECOND 
VOLUME  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

When  I  received  your  land  letter  in  Carlsbad,  there  was 
nothing  I  wished  for  more,  than  that  your  second  volume 
had  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  your  letter;  for  when 
there,  I  am  at  liberty  to  devote  several  days  together  to  one 
subject,  and  to  what  subject  could  I  better  devote  them  than 
to  your  work  ?  Now  I  have  been  abeady  eight  weeks  in 
Weimar,  and  spent  three  in  Jena,  and  have  rarely  been 
fortunate  enough  to  keep  my  attention  uninterruptedly  fixed 
on  one  topic  even  for  a  few  consecutive  hours.  At  the 
present  moment,  it  is  only  by  making  a  firm  resolution  and 
a  determined  effort,  that  I  can  accomplish  this  communica- 
tion with  you. 
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My  interest  in  your  labours  is  undiminished  ;  indeed,  it  is 
always  on  the  increase.  Suffer  me  here  to  speak  in  general 
terms,  rather  than  in  details  !  The  Past  can  be  made 
present  to  the  inward  eye  and  imagination,  by  contempo- 
raneous written  monuments,  annals,  chronicles,  documents, 
memoirs,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called.  These  place 
in  our  hands  an  immediate  portion  of  that  time  itself,  which 
gives  us  pleasure  just  as  it  is,  but  wliich  we,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  or  from  a  hundred  various  impulses  and  aims,  seek 
to  cast  into  a  new  form.  We  do  it,  we  remould  tlie  given 
materials,  and  how  ?  As  poets,  as  rhetoricians  !  Tliis  has 
been  done  from  the  earliest  times,  and  these  methods  of 
treatment  exert  great  influence  ;  they  take  possession  of  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings,  they  give  food  to  the  mind, 
strengthen  the  character,  and  arouse  to  action.  It  is  a 
second  world,  which  has  swallowed  up  the  first.  Conceive, 
then,  the  feelings  of  men  when  the  second  world  is  destroyed, 
and  the  first  does  not  come  forth  perfect  to  view ! 

The  critical  science  which  strikes  in  pieces  the  accumula- 
tions of  later  ages,  and,  where  it  cannot  wholly  restore  the 
original  edifice,  at  least  arranges  the  fragments,  and  aftbrds 
glimpses  of  their  mutual  relations,  is  most  welcome  to  all 
who  would  fain  see  events  once  more  as  the  ancients  saw 
them.  But  ordinary  men  of  the  world  have  no  such  wish, 
and  they  are  right. 

Allow  me  here  to  pass  over  a  chasm.  Had  we  lived 
together ;  had  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  acquamted 
years  ago  with  your  investigations,  I  would  have  advised  you 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  and  amiable  St.  Croix, 
and  to  entitle  your  work,  "  A  Criticism  of  the  Authors  who 
have  handed  down  the  Eoman  History  to  our  times."  But 
to  me  the  book  is  the  book,  and,  as  you  know,  titles  are  a 
modern  invention.  Accept,  therefore,  my  expression  of  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  me,  to  find  that  your  opinions  coincide 
with  mine  on  all  essential  points  concerning  the  world  and 
its  races ;  accept  my  thanks  for  having  once  more  rendered 
the  Roman  history  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  me,  by  con- 
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scientiously  bringing  to  light  its  stationary  and  retrograde 
periods.  For  what  man  of  sense  will  deny  that  he  has  often 
felt  the  presence  of  some  error  in  liis  pictm-e  of  those  times, 
when  an  Iliad  of  such  varied  scenes,  —  such  an  endless 
succession  of  glorious  heroes,  the  foiu-  thousand  Fabii 
included, — achieve  so  little  in  four  hundred  years,  that  the 
city,  the  State,  which  had  just  for  the  first  time  after  infinite 
toil  got  rid  of  the  Pliilistines  of  Veii,  is  destroyed  on  the 
Alia  like  any  little  provincial  town,  so  that  they  have  to 
begin  again  from  the  beginning  ?  But  when  the  matter  is 
placed  clearly  and  plainly  before  us  from  your  point  of  view, 
this  reflects  no  discredit,  but  rather  honom'  upon  that  people. 
I  must  pass  to  another  topic. 

You  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  retrograde  movement 
on  the  aristocracy,  you  espouse  the  side  of  the  plebeians  ;  and 
this  is  right  and  allowable  in  an  impartial  investigator,  at  a 
period  when  both  have  ceased  to  exist.  One  more  general 
remark,  with  which  I  will  conclude.  Every  state  is  aristo- 
cratic in  its  commencement ;  it  can  only  extend  its  power  by 
means  of  the  masses,  which  are  kept  at  a  distance  and  kept 
down,  till  they  obtain  equal  rights  for  themselves  ;  from  this 
moment  monarchy  becomes  desii'able,  and  is  infallibly  intro- 
duced, and  then  many  coui"ses — some  of  progress,  some  of 
retrogression — are  open  to  the  community.  For  all  three 
states,  (state  is  a  stupid  word,  for  nothing  stands  fixed,  and 
all  is  changeful,)  all  three  relations  suffer  from  Change,  which 
makes  a  sport  of  what  is  right  and  great,  even  as  of  what  is 
bad  and  mean,  that  all  may  be  fulfilled. 

By  what  I  have  written  (I  look  back  but  for  one  moment), 
though  it  may  somid  somewhat  strange,  I  hope  to  convince 
you  that  no  one  can  take  a  deeper  interest  in  your  labours 
than  I  do,  even  in  their  smallest  details.  Your  two  volumes 
— and  the  third,  and  its  successors  when  they  appear — wiU 
always  accompany  me  wherever  my  varying  year  may  lead, 
and  neither  you  nor  I  can  foresee  the  whole  extent  of 
my  obligations  to  you;  genuine  activity  of  mind  is  alone 
refreshing.     Mountain  and  vaUey  never  meet,  but  wandering 
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men  may,  and  why  should  not  I  hope  to  fall  in  with  you 
somewhere  ?  Let  me  add  to  this  letter,  as  I  should  like  to 
do  to  every  one  I  send,  the  clausula  salutaris,  may  you  see  in 
it  cordiahty  and  good  intentions,  if  not  insight  and  adequate 
comprehension  !  With  best  wishes, 

Goethe. 

Jena,  23rd  November,  1812. 

CLV. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  11th  Deceniber,  1812, 

I  willingly  recognise  Herder's  great  qualities,  and  they 
re-appeared  in  all  their  vigour  as  he  lay  upon  liis  death-bed. 
During  the  latter  half  of  his  life  they  had  been  obscured. 
This  idea  has  been  expressed  on  one  occasion  lately,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  but  we  must  look  deeper  for  its  cause. 
Herder  was  no  longer  the  same  man  when  he  ceased  to  be 
religious.  (That  was  the  case  before  he  published  his  book 
on  the  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;  "  but  the  most  beautiful 
l^ortions  of  this  work  had  been  written  at  an  earher  period.) 
A  discord  then  arose  in  his  mind  wliich  tortured  him  as  long 
as  Hamann  lived,  and  ended,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
his  maldng  poetic -religious  quibbles ;  for  the  "  Discom-se  on 
Immortahty,"  the  "  Essay  on  St.  John,"  &c.,  are  nothing 
more.  He  still  desu*ed  to  mamtain  a  harmony  with  his 
earlier  tone  of  expression,  and  yet  he  was  animated  by  a 
different  spirit.  He  was  proud,  and  loved  power.  See  how 
he  treated  the  elder  Spalding  even  in  early  life.  And  his 
after  conduct  towards  Spalding,  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  get  his  own  letters  back  from  him,  was  absolutely 
dishonest.  To  place  himself  even  on  a  level  with  Goethe, 
without  presumption,  he  ought  to  have  had  clearness  of  intel- 
lect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  only  effective,  and  able 
to  produce  a  really  deep  impression,  wdiere  he  speaks  vaguely 
and  suggestively,  and  excites  emotion ;  as  a  philosopher  he 
is  common-place.  In  liis  later  writings,  there  is  much  that  is 
quite  intolerable,  and  the  more  so  because  you  here  and 
there   recognise   in   their   pages,    the    distorted   lineaments 
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of  his  youthful  beauty.  Nothmg  but  the  memory  of  his 
early  gi'eatness,  and  Goethe's  own  kindly  heart,  could  have 
made  the  latter  so  gentle  and  forbearing  towards  Herder,  as 
he  remained  for  many  years.  Herder  hated  Kant  for  having 
reviewed  his  "  Ideen."  He  wanted  to  press  Goethe,  among 
others,  into  the  service  of  his  philosophical  crusade  against 
Kant,  with  whose  wiitmgs  Goethe  was  probably  only  partially 
acquainted,  and  in  which  he  found  much  that  was  uncon- 
genial to  his  nature,  though  he  recognised  in  them  the  great- 
ness of  their  author.  You  say,  Goethe  would  not  have 
printed  this,  had  Herder  or  his  wife  been  still  Hving.  Certainly 
not ;  but  it  would  have  been  because  his  whole  book  is  written 
in  such  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  because  he  would  not 
have  chosen  to  hurt  the  feehngs  of  a  noble-minded  woman, 
or  a  really  extraordinary  man ;  which  Herder  certainly  was, 
though  he  was  much  less  in  mature  years  than,  I  will  not 

say,  he  promised  to  be,  but  actually  was,  in  his  youth 

Epidemic  typhus  is  raging  in  Konigsberg;  six  physicians 
have  died  of  it  already.  The  hospitals  can  no  longer  contain 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  it  is  necessary  to  quarter  them 
in  private  houses.  Heaven  knows  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  manage  in  any  other  way  here,  if  the  army  should  encamp 
on  the  Vistula.  Else  we  have  been  remarkably  fortunate, 
hitherto.  When  the  town  is  fully  garrisoned,  I  have  to  main- 
tain an  officer  and  three  privates  ;  but  we  are  frequently 
without  these  guests 

CLVI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

Deceviber_  1812. 

We  are  reading  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied  "  with  Nicolovius, 
who  is  attending  Zeuner's  lectures  upon  it ;  his  delight 
in  the  poem  gives  me  a  permission  to  indulge  mine,  un- 
disturbed by  the  sneers  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
bestow  on  it  among  the  heaux  esjyrits,  ever  since  the  golden 
age  of  1780.  We  are  building  castles  in  the  air  about 
maldng  the  study  of  the  old  German  language  an  essential 
part  of  philology,  and  of  all  scholastic    education ;    about 
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school  editions  of  Ulphilas,  King  Alfred,  Ottfiied,  &c., 
school  dictionaries,  and  exercises  in  old  Frankish,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Gothic  ;  and  then,  of  course,  we  must  have  a 
professorship  established  for  these  languages  at  the  univer- 
sity, to  which  I  should  Hke  to  see  the  inseparable  brothers 
Grimm  appointed.  Have  you  yet  got  the  Hildebrand  and 
Hathubrand  ?  *  In  them  I  find  the  other  end  of  the  fallen-in 
gallery,  the  opposite  end  of  which  I  have  discovered  in 
antiquity,  and  from  which  I  shall  begin  to  clear  out  the 
rubbish  in  my  third  volume. 

I  sympathise  in  the  pleasure  you  have  received  from 
Goethe's  second  volume,  dear  Perthes  ;  I  have  just  received 
another  very  friendly  letter  from  him,  which  attracts  me 
towards  him  more  than  ever.  But  yet  I  cannot  help  feeUng 
that  I  would  much  rather  see  him  a  downright  heathen  poet, 
than  in  this  priestly  vesture  (in  the  objectionable  passage) 
which  he  does  not  know  how  to  wear.  I  stand  to  my  opmion, 
and  appeal  again  to  the  similar  feehng  it  excited  in  N  *  *  *, 
that  Goethe  confounds  sacraments  with  ceremonies,  and  has 
no  proper  idea  of  a  sacrament  at  all,  for  which  certainly  no 
other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  which  Claudius  assumes, 
and  has  given.  Now  it  is  positively  painful  to  me,  that  a 
confused  use  of  terms  should  be  favoured  in  this  way,  and 
that  the  empty  praters,  of  whom  there  are  so  man)',  should 
be  encouraged  to  pretend  that  they  regard  every  ceremony 
to  which  they  happen  to  take  a  fancy,  as  a  sacrament,  because 
they  have  the  highest  authority  on  their  side.  You  are  very 
likely  ah-eady  aware  that  Neander  is  invited  to  come  to  our 
university.  As  to  Julian,  I  believe  that  he  was  animated 
partly  by  a  just  hatred  against  Constantine,  partly  by  indig- 
nation at  the  meanness  of  the  priests  ;  and  partly,  that  liis 
highly  poetical  and  princely  mind  rendered  him  adverse  to 
the  new  religion.  He  looked  on  the  hierarchy  only  as  a 
means  to  his  end.  He  must  have  been  unacquainted  with 
antiquity  to  be  able  to  submit  himself  at  any  time  to  the 
new  order  of  things 


to"- 


•  An   epic    poem,  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  of  vincertain 
authorship. 
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CLVII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  9th  January,  1813. 

According  to  all  appearances,  our  whole  position  is  now 
very  critical ;  and  if  we  had  been  plunged  suddenly  from  the 
unbroken  peace  in  which  we  lived  years  ago,  into  our  present 
circumstances,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  our  cheerfulness  and  composure.  The  gentle 
education  of  fate  gradually  accustoms  the  unarmed  citizen, 
as  weU  as  the  soldier,  to  danger,  and  begets  a  happy  fatahstic 
levity,  a  trust  that  the  evil  times  will  not  be  quite  unbear- 
able, and  perhaps  the  cloud  will  pass  over  our  heads  without 
breaking.  We  have  nothing  like  rumours  of  peace.  A  cir- 
cumstance that  will  increase  the  general  misery  is,  that  the 
murrain  among  the  cattle  is  now  prevailing  in  all  parts  of 
Poland,  and  has  shown  itself  in  West  Prussia  and  elsewhere 
on  our  borders.  To  keep  it  out,  by  laying  an  embargo,  is, 
under  present  circumstances,  as  good  as  impossible,  as  there 
is  nothing  like  a  police  force  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
In  Konigsberg  the  deaths  are  over  a  hundred  a  week,  mostly 
of  typhus  fever ;  the  usual  average  is  tlurty-five.  Dumas 
was  in  Elbing  a  short  time  since,  and  had  nearly  recovered 
from  the  fever ;  but  I  hear  he  complains  that  his  memory  is 
much  affected  by  it.  However,  he  will  most  likely  resume 
his  functions.  We  are  expecting  Grenier's  division  here 
next  week,  which  will  necessitate  the  quartering  of  a  great 
number  of  troops  upon  the  inhabitants,  probably  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  even  if  an  army  should  be  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder. 

I  was  interrupted,  while  writing  the  above,  by  the  intel- 
ligence, that  so  far  from  the  Eussians  having  entered 
Konigsberg  peacefully,  the  above  named  division  had  arrived 
there  on  the  third,  and  when  our  informant  left,  a  battle  was 
being  fought  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  is  probably, 
by  this  time,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

Milly  has  a  return  of  her  bad  cough,  which  had  been  much 
less  troublesome  ;  it  makes  me  very  uneasy.     I  am  perfectly 
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well,  but  do  not  get  much  work  done.  I  cannot  keep  my 
thoughts  from  wandermg  at  such  a  time.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  finish  o/any  thmg  at  present,  but  I  must  endeavour 
to  turn  the  time  to  some  account,  by  collecting  materials  and 
performing  preliminary  tasks. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  that  an  active  life,  of  short 
duration,  is  far  preferable  to  a  lengthened  one  passed  more 
languidly 

CLVIII. 

Berlin,  22nd  Janiutry,  1813. 

I  could  only  give  hints  about  the  destruction  of  the  great 
army  when  I  wrote  to  you,  not  describe  it  in  its  full 
mag-nitude,  as  we  knew  it  already.  Of  400,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Austrians,  Saxons,  and  the  corps  of  Macdonald, 
(which  was  composed  of  Prussians  and  Grandjean's  division,) 
who  marched  into  Russia,  there  have  not  been  collected  at 
the  Vistula,  from  all  quarters,  10,000  men  sound  and  able  to 
bear  arms. 

Our  position  is  critical,  and  was  for  some  days  perilous. 
The  people  are  in  a  most  excited  state;  I  cannot  say  that 
this  first  showed  itself  smce  the  destruction  of  the  army, 
for  it  appeared  several  times  very  plainly,  even  so  early  as 
the  summer ;  you  will  understand  that  I  could  not  refer  to 
it  in  my  letters.  On  the  Emperor's  birthday  there  was  quite 
a  tumultuous  outbreak.  Of  course,  during  the  last  few 
months,  it  has  been  impossible  for  such  expressions  of 
feeling  to  take  place ;  but  there  have  been  daily  affrays. 
The  people  could  not  be  made  to  refrain  from  ridiculing 
and  insulting  the  French,  although  the  city  was  so  strongly 
garrisoned. 

We  have  received  a  promise  that  2000  of  our  own  troops 
shall  march  in  on  Tuesday.  If  so,  we  are  safe,  and  can 
await  in  peace  the  issue  of  affaii-s.  The  Russians  may  arrive 
here  in  a  fortnight.  Their  behaviour  throughout  the  country 
is  exemplary.  It  seems  as  if  then'  great  deeds  and  gi'eat 
sacrifices  had  ennobled  the  whole  nation.  The  peasants  are 
hastening  to  remove  their  more  valuable  property  from  the 
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country  into  the  city ;  some,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, (who  often,  however,  pay  ready  money,)  but  most, 
because  they  hear  that  the  French  are  lajdng  waste  all  the 
plains  with  fire. 

For  the  last  two  days,  the  fugitives  from  the  Vistula  have 
been  coming  in ;  a  spectacle  that  I  cannot  describe.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  memorable  epoch  of  my  life ;  no  danger, 
no  difficulties  it  may  involve,  could  make  me  wish  it  erased. 
These  things  ought  to  be  witnessed  close  at  hand.  And 
coiu-age  comes,  one  knows  not  how. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Moscow,  the  uni- 
versal cry  has  been,  let  us  free  ourselves !  The  Court  has 
not  been  able  to  decide  upon  any  sudden  step,  but  has  been 
negotiating  with  Austria,  with  whom  we  are  to  maintam  a 
close  alliance.  Whether  this  will  be  possible,  when  the 
Russians  are  in  the  country,  and  find  themselves  supported 
by  pubhc  opinion,  the  event  will  show.  There  is  a  consider- 
able force  collected  in  Silesia :  what  may  be  expected  of  a 
Prussian  army  in  the  cause  of  France,  has  been  shown  by 
the  corps  of  General  York,  whose  example  is  decisive  on 
that  point.*  A  corps  under  General  Blilow,  consisting  of 
trained  soldiers  disbanded  in  winter,  is  stationed  on  the 
marsh  near  the  Oder.  The  decision  of  our  fate,  in  all 
respects,  is  now  closely  impending.  I  have  so  completely 
dissolved  all  connexion  mth  the  government,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  single  man  in  it  who  could  dream  of 
entrusting  any  office  to  me.  I  do  not  like  to  be  useless,  but 
our  administration  is  not  such  as  I  could  work  with.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  more  mclined  to  connect  myself  with  the 
military  service.     I  have  made  the  only  step  in  my  power 

*  The  Prussian  contingent,  under  General  York,  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  Macdonald,  by  General  Diebitsch,  on  which,  York  concluded  a  separate 
convention  with  the  latter  for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  by  which  his  corps, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  were  to  remain  neutral  for  two  months.  The  King 
at  first  disavowed  this  convention,  and  conferred  the  command  on  General 
Kleist,  but  York  refused  to  acknowledge  the  proclamation  to  this  effect, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  till  he  was  formally  superseded  by  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  and  meanwhile,  affairs  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  change  the 
whole  policy  of  Prussia. 
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towards  tliis,  by  applying  for  an  appointment  on  the  general 
staif.  I  will  wi'ite  to  you  again  on  Tuesday ;  but  it  will  be 
by  post,  so  you  will  have  to  draw  inferences  from  hints. 
Our  correspondence  will  be  unavoidably  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Russians,  Heaven  gi'ant  not  for  long.  It  is 
worth  while  to  live  thi'ough  such  a  period,  but  one  cannot 
yet  breathe  quite  freely. 

CLIX. 

2dth  January,  1813. 

....  It  was  a  false  report  that  the  French  troops  were 
gomg  to  occupy  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  and  that  we 
should  have  the  comfort  of  a  Prussian  garrison.  We  have 
still  an  extremely  strong  French  one ;  also  many  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  city ;  a  post-office  is  estabUshed  in  our 
house. 

Dumas  was  expected  here  to-day.  The  French  say  that 
he  win  not  remain  here,  but  go  to  Mayence,  where  the  head 
quarters  arc  to  be  fixed  for  the  present 

CLX. 

Berlin,  \Zth  February,  1813. 
....  The  crowd  of  volunteers,  coming  to  enlist,  is  as  great 
to-day  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  as  it  is  before  a  baker's 
shop  in  a  famine.  But  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  zeal,  with 
which  everybody  here  is  pressing  forward  to  mscribe  their 
names  in  the  volunteer  rifle  detachment,  I  must  tell  you 
tliis.  It  is  only  three  days  suice  the  formation  of  this  cor^^s 
was  announced,  and  to-day  the  post  *  is  going  out  with  nine 
extra  carriages  full  of  the  recruits,  besides  those  who  go  on 
foot,  or  by  other  conveyances.  This  is  naturally,  too,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  those  who  have  enlisted,  for  the  greater 
part  have  business  to  settle  and  equipments  to  provide,  before 
they  can  leave.  Among  the  volunteers  are  young  men  of 
all  classes,  students  from  the  university  and  public  schools ; 

*  The  diligences  in  Prussia  are  a  government  undertaking,  and  always 
termed  "  post,"  as  well  as  the  carriages,  answering  to  our  postchaises,  which 
are  termed  "  extra-post." 
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clerks  from  warehouses,  ai)othecaries,  journeymen  fr-om  all 
the  trades,  middle-aged  officers  of  rank  and  standing, 
fathers  of  families,  &c.,  &c. 

CLXI. 

TO  PERTHES. 

February,  1813. 
It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  never  thanked  you 
for  your  copy  of  Neander's  "  Julian."  You  have  not  praised 
it  too  highly  beforehand.  The  subject  is  such  that  the 
author  must  either  become  a  favourite  with  his  reader,  or 
make  liimself  positively  disagreeable  to  him.  With  me 
he  has  become  a  great  favourite.  I  think  his  views  clear, 
correct,  and  candid ;  the  whole  book  is  written  in  a  deeply 
truthful  spu'it,  which  is  truly  refresliing  to  me,  because 
it  is  so  rare  in  these  days ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  love 
which  the  upright  and  pious  historian  bears  to  the  noble- 
hearted  man,  who  was  only  outwardly  in  error.  For  tliis, 
however,  he  has  been  punished  by  the  anathemas  of  the 
stupid  zealots,  and,  as  if  this  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  pm'gatory  were  not  enough,  by  the  mingled  dehglit 
and  contempt,  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  "  philo- 
sophes  du  18me  siecle."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Neander  has 
now  accomplished  liis  salvation,  and  that  he  will  become  as 
great  a  favourite  with  really  pious  people,  as  he  must  have 
been  with  yom:  father-in-law,*  when  he  published  the  Hymn 
to  the  Sim,  with  annotations.  Nicolovius  has  hkewise  read 
the  book,  and  approves  it  highly.  "We  both  wish  to  have 
Neander  here  as  theological  professor.  Probably,  some  time 
will  elapse,  before  you  will  have  the  pleasure  we  are  now 
enjoying,  for  Goethe's  second  volume  has  reached  us.  While 
it  is  tlu-oughout  as  masterly  a  performance  as  the  first,  it  is 
perhaps  less  pleasing ;  for  his  loves  are  certainly  no  Gretchens ; 
his  college  life  not  his  childhood ;  and  literature  a  much 
less  entertaining  subject  than  the  old  imperial  city.  It 
vexes  me,  too,  to  read  what  is  a  godsend  to  the  promoters  of 
abuses,  and  cannot  be  sincere  in  Goethe's  mouth,  namely, 

*  Claudius. 
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Ids  defence  of  the  Catholic  sacraments.  I  well  know  what 
may  be  said  in  their  favoui',  but  that  Goethe  plainly  never 
thought  of  saying,  and  his  representations  must  be  offensive 
to  both  parties.  His  account  of  the  development  of  liis  own 
mind,  which  is  evidently  quite  trustworthy,  is  mexpressibly 
striking,  so  completely  irresj^ective  of  all  the  mfluences  of 
ancient  literature,  and  yet  so  entii'ely  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  by  nourishment  of  the  most  various  kinds 
drawn  directly  from  the  present  realities  of  life,  combined 
with  the  restless,  ever  brightly  burning  fire  in  his  o^\^l  bosom. 
Goethe  has  sent  me  a  very  friendly  message  by  a  traveller, 
saying  he  wishes  much  to  see  me,  which  I  shall  therefore 
make  arrangements  to  bring  about  next  year,  if  God  will. 

CLXII. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berun,  6th  March,  1813. 
It  is  a  pity  that  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  lines  to  you 
to-day ;  in  such  haste  I  cannot  conclude  nor  fill  up  the 
details  of  Milly's  account ;  *  so  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  fragments.  The  day  before  yesterday,  both  Berlin 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  w^ere  evacuated  by  the 
French ;  they  are  slowly  retreating  hence  in  the  dii'ection  of 
Wittenberg.  Our  festival,  the  day  before  yesterday,  was 
overclouded  by  the  burning  of  the  suburbs  of  Spandau, 
and  they  have  likewise  laid  the  suburbs  of  Kiistrin  in 
ashes.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  they  mean  to  hold 
Glogau  and  Stettm.  These  towns  are,  like  Spandau,  easy  to 
take ;  but  it  is  different  with  Kiistrm,  which  can  only  be 
dismantled.  Winzingerode's  corj^s  is  pressing  forward 
through  Lusatia.  The  Hght  troops  are  j^robably  ah-eady  in 
Dresden.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  may  become  the  scene  of 
important  events  in  tliis  war.  The  Cossacks  say  they  are 
going  to  Paris  ;  they  have  a  most  original  appearance  ;  they 
bivouac  with  their  horses  in  the  city ;  about  four  in  the 

*  Of    the   retreat  of  the   French,  the  entrance  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
universal  rejoicings 
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morning  they  knock  at  the  doors  and  ask  for  breakfast. 
This  is  a  famous  time  for  the  children,  for  they  set  them  on 
theii'  horses  and  phxy  with  them.  Some  Calmuck  and 
Baschkii'  troops  have  also  been  here,  but  few  of  them 
have  remained  in  the  town.  Even  the  Cossacks  point  to 
the  latter,  as  to  a  kind  of  extraordinary  animal. 

You  cannot  pictm'e  to  yourself  the  joy  of  the  whole  city 
on  theii*  entrance,  and  they  are  welcomed  in  the  same  way 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Russia  and  Prussia  are  like 
brothers  together.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  my  work  will 
be.  To  sit  idle  here,  is  what  I  cannot  endure.  My  health 
will  hardly  allow  me  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  I  have  sent  an 
urgent  entreaty  to  one  of  the  generals,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  to  take  me  as  his  secretary  in  the  general  staff;  but 
he  is  trying  to  get  me  a  liigher  appointment.  Milly,  my 
anxious,  tender  Milly,  is  satisfied  whatever  be  my  fate. 
Farewell !     Oui'  hearts  are  with  you,  whatever  befal. 

CLXIII. 

Berlin,  22nd,  evening. 

....  I  come  from  an  employment  m  which  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  fancy  me  engaged — namely,  exercising. 
Even  before  the  departure  of  the  French,  I  began  to  go 
tlirough  the  exercise  m  private,  but  a  man  can  scarcely 
acquire  it  without  companions.  Since  the  French  left,  a  party 
of  about  twenty  of  us  have  been  exercismg  in  a  garden,  and 
we  have  already  got  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  training. 
When  my  lectures  are  concluded,  which  they  will  be  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week,  I  shall  try  to  exercise  with  regular 
recruits  dm'uig  the  morning,  and  as  often  as  possible  practise 
shootmg  at  a  mark.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal 
to  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  and  it  may  become  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity;  for  we  are  daily  expecting  the  publica- 
tion of  a  law  on  the  Landweln-.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
it  is  the  mtention  of  the  government  merely  to  have  a 
Landwehr  formed,  so  that  it  may  be  called  out  eventually  and 
jomed  to  the  army,  in  case  the  enemy  should  recover  ground 
again,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  fill  up  and  strengthen  the 
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regular  army  with  this  levy  as  soon  as  it  is  trained.  The 
latter  course  appears  to  me  by  far  the  best ;  if  the  French 
beat  us  in  the  revolutionary  war  by  means  of  masses,  we 
must  beat  them  now  by  the  combined  force  of  masses,  and  a 
regular  army,  which  they  did  not  then  possess.  It  seems 
settled  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  fortieth  of  the  whole 
I)opulation  are  to  be  drawn  by  lot  for  the  militia.  Tliose 
only  who  can  prove  physical  incapacity  are  exempt,  together 
with  clergymen  and  teachers  ;  all  other  men,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  must  draw  lots.  From  the 
provisional  decree,  it  seems  probable  that  ofiicials  in  actual 
service  will  be  allowed  to  find  substitutes.  But  as  I  am  not 
really  an  acting  ofiioial,  I  should  certainly  be  liable  to  serve ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  be  the  more  right  and 
becoming  com"se  to  come  forward  voluntarily,  that  is,  to  join 
some  of  my  friends,  before  the  lottery  begins,  in  setting  the 
citizens  the  example  of  willmg  self-devotion.  By  the  end  of 
a  month,  I  hope  to  be  as  Avell  drilled  as  any  recruit  who  is 
considered  to  have  finished  his  trainmg.  The  heavy  musket 
gave  me  so  much  trouble  at  first,  that  I  almost  despaired  of 
being  able  to  handle  it ;  but  we  are  able  to  recover  the 
powers  again  that  we  have  only  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  hands  are  gi'owing  horny ;  for  as 
long  as  they  had  a  delicate  bookworm's  skin,  the  musket  cut 
into  them  terribly. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  step,  if  the  government 
are  as  much  in  earnest  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  since  all 
military  ordinances  proceed  from  General  Scharnhorst,  we 
may  hope  that  all  is  really  being  done  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  course  chosen  is  the  best.  But  unless  the 
dehverance  offered  to  us  by  the  manifest  and  wonderful 
providence  of  God — after  he  has  chastened  us  sufficiently 
for  our  deeply-rooted  sins — find  each  of  us  ready  to  devote 
his  life  to  its  attainment,  we  cannot  be  saved.  We  must  not 
expect  the  army  to  conquer  our  freedom  for  us;  we  must 
conquer  it  for  ourselves,  under  the  guidance  of  our  older  and 
more  practised  brethren.  I  mentioned  to  you,  a  short  time 
since,  my  hopes  of  getting  a  secretarysliip  on  the  general 
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staff.  With  my  small  measure  of  physical  power,  I  should 
have  been  a  thousand  times  more  useful  in  that  office,  than 
as  a  private  soldier.  Since  all  correspondence,  even  in  our 
own  country,  is  so  fettered,  I  cannot  quite  understand  what 
should  hinder  my  friend  from  granting  my  request,  unless  it 
be  a  false  delicacy  about  j^lacing  me  in  such  a  position  to 
himself.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  seem  odd  to  the  King, 
whose  consent  is  indispensable  to  my  appointment.  The 
friend  I  have  referred  to,  would  like  me  to  enter  the  ministry, 
but  that  is  more  hnpossible  than  ever.  Perhaps  sometliing 
unexpected  may  turn  up  j'^et.  Idle,  or  busy  about  any  thuig 
but  our  liberation,  I  cannot  be  now.  Perhaps  I  could  aid  it 
by  editing  a  newspaper. 

Not  every  action,  professmg  to  be  dictated  by  patriotism 
and  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  is  pure  ;  but  none  can  doubt 
that  there  are  great  sacrifices  made  from  the  highest  motives. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  M.  Von  St.  (an  officer)  has  made  a  pre- 
sent of  the  whole  revenue  of  his  estates  to  the  government, 
about  3,000  thalers  ;  another  gives  five  good  working  horses, 
all  taken  from  his  farm,  to  be  tramed  as  cavalry  horses, 
300  measures  of  corn,  maintains  a  number  of  baggage  horses, 
and  comes  forward  himself,  with  two  of  his  servants,  all 
mounted,  to  join  a  troop;  a  Mr.  Von  B.  (formerly  an  officer) 
offers  himself,  with  seven  or  more  men,  all  mounted  and 
armed  at  his  expense,  to  serve  as  privates  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment ;  a  banker  here  has  equipped  and  horsed,  one  after 
another,  twenty  volunteers ;  a  brass-founder  has  enhsted 
with  all  liis  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  shut  up  his 
shop.  In  Berlin  alone,  I  hear  that  11,000  volunteers  have 
inscribed  their  names.  It  is  so  universal  to  go  mth  joy  that 
no  one  can  make  a  boast  of  it ;  to  betray  the  contrary  feehng 
would  bring  disgrace.  When  the  King  wanted  to  leave 
Potsdam,  a  levy  of  horses  was  required  ;  though  the  French 
were  masters  in  the  country,  every  horse  was  offered  without 
exception.  In  the  same  way  the  so-called  cocked-hats  (trained 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  are  on  furlough,  and  the  rest  dis- 
banded in  ordinary  times,)  came  forward  everywhere  volun- 
tarily; they  were  collected  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  French, 
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and  sent  off  to  Silesia.  They  only  asked  eagerly,  whether  it 
was  certain  they  were  to  be  led  against  the  French,  and  the 
officers  dared  not  assure  them  of  it,  except  by  hints.  Tliat 
these  armings,  and  the  raising  and  marching  of  the  volunteers, 
should  take  jilace  while  the  French  army  was  actuaDy  occu- 
pying the  country,  is  a  most  singular  and  notable  cii'cum- 
stance.  "NMien  the  cockade  was  assumed  here,  the  French 
unquestionably  expected  an  insiUTection.  It  shows  the  extent 
of  their  fear,  that  they  never  ventured  to  arrest  any  one  ;  for 
uninterrupted  communications  were  carried  on  with  the 
Russian  troops,  and  this  was  known  to  so  many,  that  the 
French  had,  no  doubt,  full  intelligence  of  it.  In  case  of  any 
emergency,  I  kept  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  musket  loaded  in 
my  room.     Such  times  form  an  admirable  education. 

I  have  been  with  some  of  my  friends  to  pay  my  respects 
to  General  York.  We  owe  everything  to  him ;  for,  had  he 
not  decided  as  he  did,  the  Russians  could  not  have  advanced 
till  they  had  received  large  reinforcements,  and  bj'^  that  time 
our  own  country  would  have  been  Liid  waste.  York  is 
certainly  an  excellent  General ;  he  inspu'es  absolute  con- 
fidence. The  gi'atitude,  ■^^dth  which  he  had  been  received, 
had  dispelled  his  almost  melancholy  gi'avity,  and  he  was 
very  affable.  He  said  he  should  not  have  fully  justified  the 
affection  expressed  towards  him  till  he  had  reached  the 
Rhine  ;  but  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  and  how  different 
would  be  the  position  of  affair's,  if  he  had  not  chosen  the 
Right  at  the  right  moment. 

You  will  feel  it  quite  natural  that  this  long  letter  only 
speaks  of  that  which  fills  om'  souls  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  topics. 

What  Dutch  and  German  troops  are  still  with  the  French, 
wiU  no  doubt  gradually  come  over ;  occm'rences  of  this  kind 
are  happenmg  daily.  Yesterday,  one  hundred  and  fifty  West- 
phalians,  who  had  deserted  from  Magdebm*g,  entered  our 
gates  with  their  trumpeter  at  tlieii-  head,  escorted  by  Cossacks. 
I  have  seen  General  Dornberg.  He  has  very  pleasing 
manners. 
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CLXIV. 

TO  PERTHES. 

March,  1813. 

I  can  quite  understand,  dear  Perthes,  your  having  no 
leisure  to  write  to  me,  for  we  hear  that  the  universal  joy  at 
our  liberation,  has  been  even  more  tumultuously  expressed 
in  Hanibiu'gh  than  with  us,  and,  in  the  first  transports  of 
rejoicing,  one  can  hardly  write  a  letter.  But,  when  joy  has 
survived  transport — when,  blended  with  the  contemplation 
of  those  gi'eat  aims,  to  which  all  who  break  their  fetters  have 
pledged  theii*  lives,  it  stimulates  all  the  energies  of  your  soul 
— then  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  yoiu:  friend  also,  and 
anticipate  his  desire  to  hear  from  you. 

Our  journal  of  to-day  is  rich  in  news  :  hasten  to  read  it; 
it  will  tell  you  everytliing.  Who  could  have  dreamt  that  such 
days  were  in  store  for  us,  as  we  have  lived  through  during  the 
last  few  months — you,  within  the  last  month  ?  Only  let  us 
now  preach  to  every  one — we  have  no  need  to  recall  it  to  our- 
selves— that  an  inactive  joy  were  as  despicable  as  it  were 
ruinous.  Neither  will  you,  I  am  sure,  yield  to  fear,  because 
the  path  to  the  mountain-summit  of  freedom  winds  uj)  by 
the  edge  of  a  precipice.  We  must  tread  it  cautiously,  with 
our  eyes  open;  not  gazing  too  frequently  into  the  depths 
beneath,  but  ever  looking  upwards,  yet  not  unmindful  where 
we  plant  our  steps.  Our  deliverance  cannot  remain  an 
incomplete  work ;  it  cannot  go  back,  if  we,  in  any  measure, 
do  that  to  which  we  are  summoned  by  every  motive 

I  am  going  to  edit  a  weekly  poHtical  newspaper  here  ;  you 
shall  have  the  prospectus  of  it  very  shortly.  You  will  also 
receive  a  few  thousand  copies  of  Arndt's  classical  pamphlet 
on  "  Landwehr  and  Landsturm."  I  shall  write  you  further 
particulars  about  it  soon  ;  it  is  to  be  distributed  gratis  from 
house  to  house  ;  your  senate  must  take  tliis  in  charge,  and 
have  a  new  impression  of  it  struck  off  for  distribution.  You 
must  also  get  it  translated  into  Dutch ;  for  we  shall  soon  be 
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able  to  send  it  into  East  Friesland  and  farther.  No  house 
must  be  without  a  copy  of  this  paper.  To  writing,  and  to 
serving  as  a  common  soldier,  am  I  restricted  at  sucJl  a  time  ! 
Fate  has  so  ordamed  it. 

The  excellent  "  Word  of  Command  "  is  said  to  be  by  our 
King  himself;  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  liis  fine  and 
unsuUied  character.  The  personal  qualities  of  om*  King  are 
a  consolation  for  much  besides  ;  I  hope  that  foreigners  may 
learn  to  aj^preciate  him  also.  You  are  taking  the  best  course 
in  allying  youi'selves  with  Prussia.  Fai-ewell,  dear  friend, 
and  love  me. 


CLXV. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLEE. 

Berlin,  9<A  April,  1813. 

Milly  has  already  told  you  everything.  Her  calm  acquies- 
cence in  my  decision  is  touching.  You  know  how  anxious 
she  always  is  on  my  account,  but  liere  the  strength  of  her 
mind  is  evinced. 

The  expression  of  j^our  love  is  a  comfort  to  me  ;  but  do 
not  give  way  to  sadness  ;  all  is  well,  and  will  be  well.  It  is 
my  fixed  determination  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  ;  and  if, 
in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  it  is  a  relief  when  the  decision 
must  be  partly  left  to  fate,  I  have  tliis  consolation  also  ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  obtam  the  King's  permission.  If,  in  my 
case,  he  annuls  the  unbecommg  distinction  made  in  favour 
of  landowners  and  officials,  I  shall  have  a  very  simple  duty 
to  fulfil.  Do  not  fear  for  my  strength  ;  it  will  hold  out.  If 
the  King  refuse  liis  consent,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  dispensation 
of  Providence,  and  I  shall  have  satisfied  my  sense  of  duty, 
and  saved  my  honour  in  the  eyes  of  my  conscience.  I 
certainly  beheve  that  I  can  do  as  much  good  with  my  news- 
paper as  with  my  musket,  but  on  this  point  no  one  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  himself ;  our  course  is  simply  to  take  up 
arms,  without  cavilling  as   to    the  usefulness   of  the   post 
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assigned  us.  Aiid  therefore  it  is  my  earnest  wish,  to  enter 
as  a  musketeer  into  one  of  our  excellent  regiments  of  the 
line,  where  the  privates  are  really  as  thoroughly  respectable 
as  you  find  it  stated,  from  authentic  sources,  in  my  journal. 
I  shall  write  to  you  again,  as  soon  as  anything  fiu'ther  is 
settled.  Dohna  goes  to-morrow  to  join  the  volunteer  corps 
under  his  brother-in-law.     Be  of  good  courage,  as  we  are ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NIEBUHR'S   RETURN   TO    POLITICAL   LIFE.— SECOND   JOURNEY 
TO  HOLLAND.      FROM  APRIL,   1813,  TO  MAY,  18U. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Niebuhr  received  a  royal 
summons  to  repair  without  delay  to  Dresden,  where  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  had 
already  arrived.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Breslau, 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  a  central  council  had  been 
formed,  charged  with  the  provisional  administration 
of  the  German  countries  reconquered  from  Napoleon, 
— the  execution  of  treaties  with  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many respecting  the  troops,  subsidies,  and  supplies, 
to  be  contributed  by  each, — and  the  appointment 
of  government  officers  within  the  provinces  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Stein,  who  acted  as  the  representative 
of  Russia,  was  chairman  of  this  council ;  Schoen  and 
Niebuhr  were  associated  w^ith  him,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  Prussia.  Both  had  been  selected  by  Stein  for 
the  office. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  Niebuhr  was 
employed  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Stewart  respecting 
the  subsidies  to  be  advanced  by  England,  and  after- 
wards, to  draw  up  a  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  Prussia. 
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When  the  defeats  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  obliged  the 
Alhed  Sovereigns  to  retreat  to  Lusatia,  and  afterwards 
to  Silesia,  Niebuhr  followed  the  head-quarters,  and  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Bautzen  from  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

The  treaty  concerning  the  subsidies  was  signed  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1813,  after  which  he  remained  about 
two  months  longer  at  head-quarters,  now  stationed  in 
Reichenbach.  Hardenberg  offered  him  a  temporary 
mission  to  London,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  more 
advisable  for  the  interests  of  Prussia  that  the  treaty  on 
which  he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion at  head-quarters,  and,  on  his  representations,  Har- 
denberg renounced  his  plan. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  he  followed  the  Sovereigns 
to  Prague.  Here  he  fell  ill,  and  had  several  relapses, 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  there  till  late  in  the 
autumn. 

His  relations  mth  Stein  had  been  anything  but  satis- 
factory, during  these  months.  The  latter  was  in  a 
delicate  position,  as  the  representative  of  the  Russian 
interests  ;  and,  appreciating  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  his  undertakings,  as  the 
only  means  through  which  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
could  be  effected,  he  felt  it  right,  for  the  time  being,  to 
keep  his  Prussian  sympathies  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, lest  the  jealousy  of  the  Russians  should  be 
aroused,  and  he  should  be  supplanted  in  the  Emperor's 
confidence.  Schoen  and  Niebuhr  feared  that  his 
German  patriotism  was  cooling,  and  accused  him  of 
unduly  favouring  the  interests  of  Russia.     This  gave 
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rise  to  repeated  misunderstandings,  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  irritabihty  and  petulance  of  Stein,  who 
was  suffering  greatly  from  gout,  at  the  moment  when 
the  cares  of  half  Europe  were  resting  on  him.  Niebuhr, 
who  was  by  no  means  of  a  patient  temper,  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  due  allowance  for  Stein's  situation, 
and  the  result  was  a  temporary  estrangement  between 
the  two  friends,  who,  however,  at  a  later  period, 
renewed  their  intimacy,  which  was  thenceforward  only 
broken  by  death. 

In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  Niebuhr 
returned  to  Berhn  in  November,  1813.  His  joy  at  the 
deliverance  of  Germany  was  clouded  by  his  sorrow  for 
the  misfortunes  of  Denmark.  He  and  his  wife  were 
filled  with  anxious  apprehensions  respecting  the  fate  of 
their  friends  in  Holstein,  for  they  knew  that  among  the 
troops  which  occupied  that  province,  there  were  many 
animated  with  a  very  different  spirit,  from  that  which 
had  been  roused  in  the  Prussian  warriors,  by  the 
struggle  for  their  father-land. 

About  this  time,  Niebuhr,  by  official  request,  drew 
up  a  project  for  the  constitution  of  Holland,  which  was 
to  be  submitted  afterwards  to  a  commission,  for  exami- 
nation. It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  finally 
turned  to  any  account,  but  most  probably  it  was  not, 
as  some  passages,  written  at  the  time  of  the  Belgian 
revolt,  express  his  regret  that  his  counsels  had  not  been 
adopted,  when  he  proposed  a  completely  separate 
administration  for  the  two  countries.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  inconsistent,  that  one  who  had  so  often 
expressed   his   contempt    for    "  constitution-mongers " 
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should  have  attempted  to  draw  up  one  himself,  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  he  did  so  for  a  nation  that 
already  possessed  constitutional  forms. 

In  February,  1814,  Niebuhr  was  sent  to  Holland,  to 
negotiate  further  arrangements  for  subsidies  with  the 
English  commissioners.  He  set  off  on  the  21st  of 
February,  with  his  wife,  who  was  in  very  bad  health. 
The  weather  was  extremely  severe  during  their  journey, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  way  the  roads  were  almost  impass- 
able. The  travelling,  and  the  living  in  rooms  imper- 
fectly warmed  with  open  fires,  was  very  injurious  to 
Madame  Niebuhr.  Her  obstinate  cough  had  already 
awakened  anxiety  in  her  friends,  but  she  was  naturally 
of  a  hopeful  disposition,  never  suspected  the  impending 
evil,  and  used  to  encourage  her  husband,  when  he  some- 
times expressed  apprehensions,  by  saying,  that  she  had 
often  been  worse  before,  and  had  recovered. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  the  business  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  at  that  time  ;  his  wife  had 
meanwhile  so  far  recovered  that  they  were  able  to  take 
a  journey  into  Brabant. 

On  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  Niebuhr  received 
tidings  of  the  renewed  occupation  of  Holstein,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  his  proposed 
journey  thither.  There  he  spent  his  time  in  the  house 
of  his  aged  father,  who  had  now  become  both  blind  and 
lame.  His  friends  assembled  round  him,  and  the  time 
passed  happily,  and  too  quickly  away,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  sometimes  that  such  a  meeting  could 
never  recur.  Niebuhr  could  not  hope  to  see  his  father 
again,  and  his  friends  saw  but  too  clearly  that  Madame 
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Niebuhr  would  never  be  able  to  revisit  them.  She  her- 
self was  still  full  of  hope,  and  ready  sympathy  with  all 
around  her,  and  this  seemed  to  blind  her  husband  to 
her  real  danger. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Niebuhr  was  requested 
to  give  the  Crown  Prince  instruction  in  finance.  He 
was  thus  brought  frequently  into  contact  with  the 
young  Prince,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  warm  and 
lasting  attachment,  while  the  talents  and  amiability  of 
his  royal  pupil  won  his  affection  in  return. 

Towards  the  close  of  1814,  Niebuhr  wrote  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Rights  of  Prussia  against  the 
Court  of  Saxony,"  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  able 
productions  of  his  pen  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
refute  the  libels  against  Prussia,  industriously  circulated 
throughout  Germany  by  the  partisans  of  France  and 
Saxony.  It  excited  great  attention,  and  had  a  rapid 
sale.  The  Prussian  government  formally  expressed 
their  thanks  to  him  for  it,  and  requested  him  to  send  a 
hund]"ed  copies  to  Vienna,  and  to  get  it  translated  into 
English. 

Niebuhr's  domestic  happiness  was  clouded  over  with 
mournful  apprehensions.  His  wife's  symptoms  grew 
more  and  more  alarming,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that  she  became  weaker  after  each  short 
interval  of  improvement.  Besides  these  personal 
sorrows,  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  final  decision  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  partition  of  Saxony 
appeared  to  him  very  disadvantageous  for  that  country 
itself,  and  the  cession  of  East  Friesland  to  Hanover 
pained  him  exceedingly,  as  destroying  the  possibility  of 
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Prussia's  becoming  a  maritime  power.  He  saw  in  all  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  a  prevailing  desire  to  weaken 
Prussia,  and  by  placing  her  in  opposition  to  France,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  her  dismemberment  at  some  future 
period. 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  roused  him  from  his 
melancholy  contemplations.  Like  many  other  Prussians, 
his  first  emotions  at  the  intelligence  were  rather  of  joy 
than  of  sorrow.  He  fancied  that  it  would  produce 
instant  union  between  the  Allied  Powers,  and  that  the 
influence  of  Prussia  would  be  increased  by  the  new 
struggle,  in  which  she  would  once  more  have  to  play  a 
principal  part. 

But  when  Napoleon's  power  established  itself  without 
opposition  in  France,  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of 
the  perilous  conflict  about  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  protracted  war  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  morality  and  education  of  its 
youth. 

While  oppressed  by  these  domestic  and  political 
cares,  he  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father  in 
April,  1815. 

Extracts  from  Niehihfs  Letters  from  the  Spring  of  1813 

to  May,  1814. 

CLXVI. 
TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Dresden,  Srd  May,  1813. 

From  my  letter  to  my  father,  which  you  will  have  read  at 
Meldorf,  you  will  have  seen  that  I  have  been  summoned 
here.  I  received  the  order  on  Monday  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  we  were  in  the  carriage. 
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Goschen  lias  undertaken  tlie  editorship  of  the  journal  for  a 
time.  Milly  is  writing  to  you  about  our  jom-ney.  We 
feared  we  should  not  get  accommodation  here  at  once, 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  our  King  were  here  with 
their  retinue  ;  but  all  was  right.  We  found  room  in  the 
first  hotel  we  stopped  at,  and  the  day  before  yesterday 
we  were  quartered  at  a  private  house,  where  we  are  living 
in  style. 

Negotiations  \nt\\  England  respecting  subsidies  are  my 
immediate  employment.  I  have  to  act  with  Baron  von 
Hardenberg  and  M.  von  Stein.  I  had  not  seen  the  former 
since  my  retii'ement  from  office,  but  his  behaviour  towards 
me  is  just  what  it  used  to  be,  and  as  if  our  connexion  had 
never  been  interrupted.  Stein  is  unequal,  (perhaps  he  is 
soured  by  his  misfortimes,)  and  hence  it  is  often  difficult  to 
deal  with  him. 

Yesterday  and  to-day,  we  have  been  in  constant  anxious 
expectation  of  a  battle.  Our  latest  positive  intelligence  is 
of  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  then  a  battle  was  daily 
expected.  A  cannonade  was  heard  in  this  neighbourhood 
yesterday ;  we  are  awaiting  with  beating  hearts  the  tidings 
wliich  must  soon  arrive,  unless  the  cannonade  was  a  dekision, 
or  only  proceeded  from  an  miimportant  affair.  We  know 
that  the  French  ai'my  is  by  no  means  so  small  as  it  was 
foolishly  represented  to  be ;  and  know  that  we  have  an 
extremely  hai'd  struggle  before  us.  The  excellence  of  our 
army  gives  us  confidence. 

As  I  am  busy  all  the  mornings  in  conferences  or  at  my 
desk,  we  have  seen  little  here  as  yet.  We  have  been  once 
to  the  Galleiy. 

The  intelligence  we  have  received  here  from  Denmark 
makes  us  very  uneasy.  God  gTant,  that  the  apparently 
insm^mountable  difficulties  may  admit  of  a  solution. 

Goethe  had  left  this  place  before  our  an-ival,  and  from  the 
accounts  we  hear  of  liis  political  bitterness,  his  sinister  pro- 
phecies, and  his  ill-humom-,  I  am  well  pleased  not  to  have 
seen  him  notv.  I  have  not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  any 
of  the  residents  here. 
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It  vexes  one  to  be  living  in  an  occupied  country  which 
takes  no  part  in  the  war.  In  Berlin,  the  universal  activity 
and  enthusiasm,  the  warlilce  preparations,  &c.,  constantly 
insph'ed  cheerfuhiess  and  coiu'age.  But  the  people  are 
German  in  their  hearts,  of  which  we  had  many  touching 
proofs  on  our  way  hither,  m  the  country  districts. 

God  be  with  us  all !  Give  my  love  to  my  father  and  all 
our  relations. 


CLXVII. 

Neumarkt,  in  Silesia,  25t?i  May,  1813. 

....  I  presume  that  Behrens  has  forwarded  to  you  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  liim  from  Liegnitz  on  the  16th.  I  shall 
therefore  continue  my  account  from  the  time  when  we 
resolved  to  return  to  Gorhtz,  where  the  administrative  head- 
quarters had  been  meanwhile  erected.  We  performed  the 
journey  from  Liegnitz  thither  very  quickl}' ;  passing  thi'ough 
a  beautiful  district,  full  of  towns,  whose  buildings  and  envi- 
rons betrayed  theii'  former  prosperity,  which  has  now  been 
almost  everj^diere  destroyed  bj'^  the  wars  of  1805-6.  But 
since  povert}^  has  universally  taken  the  place  of  this  pros- 
perity, and  the  cloth  and  linen  manufactures  find  no  sale, 
notliing  but  a  steadfast  hope  of  better  times,  can  keep  one 
from  bemg  positively  depressed  and  saddened  by  the  signs 
of  former  opulence.  Through  the  gTeater  part  of  this  country 
the  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  Milly  and  I  have  both  said  to 
each  other,  how  much  we  should  like  to  visit  tliis  beautiful 
Silesia  some  day  with  j'ou ;  but  this  time  I  was  much  too 
anxious  to  enjoy  it.  Gorhtz  was  gi'eatly  altered  since  our 
former  stay  there.  Then,  too,  the  long  market-like  main 
street  of  the  to^ai  was  thronged  with  an  endless  train  of 
waggons,  but  they  were  filled  with  the  wounded,  who  were 
being  carried  to  the  hospitals.  Now,  there  was  nothing  of 
this  kind,  but  the  to'^ai  swarmed  with  the  troops  quartered 
there,  and  the  streets  and  squares  were  full  of  Russian 
equipages,  round  which  the  horses  were  stationed,  as  in  a 
camp.     With  some  difficulty,  we  found  a  place  at  an  hotel 
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where  we  could  put  up  oui-  carriage  and  horses,  and  hu^ed  a 
room  at  the  house  of  our  former  hostess,  a  good-natured 
citizen's  wife.  I  found  that  nothing  was  lost  by  my  absence ; 
for  the  business  which  I  had  been  summoned  to  transact — 
m  which,  however,  I  cannot  act  till  others  have  prepared  the 
way  for  me — stood  exactly  at  the  same  point  as  before  my 
departure  from  Dresden,  and  had  rather  gone  backwards 
than  forwards.  I  cannot  now  relate  to  you  how  I  found  an 
opportunity  the  day  after  my  arrival  to  bring  it,  at  one  stroke, 
almost  to  a  settlement,  and  by  what  unaccountable  careless- 
ness this  opportmiity  was  lost.  We  now  learnt  that  the 
armies  had  been  standing  opposite  to  each  other  for  some 
days,  ready  for  fighting,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  French  would  soon  attack,  as  they  were  suffering  from 
want  of  provisions.  The  position  of  the  allied  army  was  not 
above  five  miles  at  most  from  Gorlitz,  and  om'  situation  in 
tliis  tovm  so  insecm*e,  that  we  could  not  think  too  soon  of 
taking  precautions  for  our  safety.  For,  although  a  bridge  of 
boats  had  been  thrown  across  the  Neisse  below  the  town, 
in  case  of  a  retreat,  full  half  the  army,  with  the  baggage, 
artillery,  &c.,  would  still  have  to  take  the  road  through  the 
town,  and  over  the  bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  suburb. 
Upper  Lusatia  is  a  mountainous  and  very  beautiful  district, 
and  its  towns  He  on  the  summits  or  slopes  of  hills ;  thus, 
Gorhtz,  properly  speaking,  consists,  like  Edinburgh,  of  only 
one  long  and  very  broad  street,  stretching  along  the  ridge  of 
a  hill,  that  becomes  so  naiTow  and  steep,  as  it  slopes  down 
towards  the  bridge,  as  to  require  great  care  at  all  times  to 
stop  the  horses  in  descending  it.  It  will  be  long  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  think  of  this  defile  without  a  shudder.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  we  should  remain  here  till  a  battle 
had  taken  place,  and  then  hundreds  would  be  wanting  j)ost- 
horses  at  once,  if  it  were  necessary  to  retreat.  We  were, 
therefore,  obhged  to  secure  our  safety  by  purchasing  horses, 
and  engaging  a  coachman.  Thus  we  made  our  arrangements, 
so  as  to  await  the  last  moment  with  as  little  danger  as  the 
position  of  the  town  allowed. 

On  Wednesday,  19th,  the  bloody  and  glorious  engagement 
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of  Konigswartlia  took  place  on  the  right  wing  of  our  army. 
On  the  following  day  (20th)  at  noon,  while  the  corps  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  which  had  gained  this  advantage  in  con- 
junction with  that  under  General  York,  was  still  distant  from 
the  head  quarters,  the  main  army  of  the  French  made  an 
attack  upon  our  whole  line,  especially  on  the  right  wing. 
This  attack  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  them,  and  we 
maintained  ourselves  everywhere  in  the  position  which  we 
had  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight  behind 
Bautzen.  All  the  disadvantage  of  the  day  was  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  except  that  the  disposition  of  our  troops  allowed 
him  to  take  possession  of  some  ground,  which  our  out-posts 
had  occupied  before  the  beginning  of  the  affair.  We  had 
taken  cannons  and  made  prisoners.  General  Kleist  and  his 
division  distinguished  themselves  above  all  others.  Towards 
evening,  Barclay  de  Tolly  came  up  with  the  army.  The  firing 
ceased  when  the  darkness  came  on,  but  the  renewal  of  the 
battle  next  day  was  inevitable  :  it  re-commenced  on  the  21st 
at  about  four  in  the  morning.*  .  .  .  Neither  in  this  engage- 
ment did  we  lose  a  single  cannon ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  our  badly  wounded  were  left  on  the  field,  because 
the  miserable  avarice  of  the  Russian  soldiers  as  regards  every 
sort  of  vehicle,  had  caused  the  removal  of  all  the  carriages 
and  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  far  to  the  rear  of  the 
army.  Our  loss  in  dead  and  wounded  was  not  so  great  in 
the  three  days  together,  from  the  19th  to  the  21st,  as  it  was 
in  the  battle  of  the  2nd.  During  the  retreat  next  day,  a 
brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up,  but  without  effect.  In 
Beichenbach,  a  skirmish  took  place  with  the  rear-guard,  in 
which  the  French  cavalry,  having  ventured  too  far  in  advance, 
lost  400  prisoners.  (The  left  wing  had  also  captured  cannons 
and  prisoners  on  the  21st).  On  the  following  days,  likewise, 
the  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  no 
actual  fighting.  The  sad  truth  is,  however,  that  the  aUied 
army  has  continued  its  retreat  from  Lusatia,  across  the 
borders  of  Silesia.     Still  we  are  encouraged  by  remembering 

*  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  battle,  which,  however,  is  sufficiently 
kiiowu  from  other  sources. 

VOL.   I.  0  c 
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that  a  new  Russian  army  under  General  Sacken  has  ah-eady 
passed  through  Breslau,  and  is  advancing  by  forced  marches 
to  meet  the  retreating  one  ;  that  the  reserve  battahons  will 
soon  arrive,  and  will  fuUy  repair  our  losses,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  alhed  army  is  certain  to  be  more  numerous  than  it 
was  before  the  battle  of  Bautzen  ;  and  that  before  long  we 
may  exj)ect  a  diversion  in  our  neighbourhood  from  Austria, 
although  indeed  a  general  hke  Napoleon  Avill  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  distm-bed  in  his  plans  by  the  more  remote  move- 
ments of  the  larger  Austrian  ai*my.  But  if  he  be  forced  (as 
we  hope  to  God  he  will  be)  to  come  to  a  stand  before  our 
ii-on  resistance,  our  country  will  still  suffer  terribly.  How- 
ever, in  that  case  he  must  almost  inevitably  see  liis  army 
broken  to  pieces.  In  this  hope,  though  with  mournful 
hearts,  we  have  travelled  to  Breslau,  where  I  shall  finish  this 
letter,  uncertain  whither  I  shall  next  be  summoned. 

On  Thursday,  the  firing  sounded  very  near  and  loud,  but 
we  hstened  to  it  with  gi-eat  hoj^e,  because  we  had  learnt  in 
the  morning  the  victory  of  the  day  before  :  when,  on  Friday, 
the  sound  drew  nearer,  and  became  frightfully  distinct  and 
violent  in  the  afternoon,  we  gi'ew  very  anxious.  Stein  then 
advised  us  to  depart.  We  made  our  preparations;  the 
carriage  was  loaded ;  but  we  did  not  like  to  leave  until  we 
had  some  positive  intelligence.  Till  past  eleven  at  night,  I 
went  about  from  one  acquaintance  to  another,  to  try  if  I  could 
learn  anji-hing,  but  all  the  accounts  I  heard  were  vague  and 
undecided.  Still  I  could  guess  from  them  that  a  retreat  was 
resolved  on.  Man}'  Eussian  equipages  had  left  akeady 
during  the  afternoon;  and  towards  night,  thick  rows  of 
waggons  began  to  defile  through  the  town.  We,  with  some 
of  our  friends,  had  settled  that  if  any  decisive  intelhgence 
arrived,  we  were  to  be  called  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
About  midnight  we  laid  down  in  our  clothes.  It  had  not 
struck  one,  when  they  shouted  under  our  wmdows  that  every 
one  was  leaving,  and  we  had  no  wish  to  linger.  The  evening 
before,  the  coachman  we  had  engaged,  frightened  at  the  idea 
of  wandering,  Heaven  knows  how  far,  from  his  native  town, 
had  taken  his  departure,  and  we  shoidd  have  been  in  most 
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terrible  perplexity  if  our  own  servant  had  not  known  how  to 
drive.  One  of  our  horses  was  sick;  however  we  started,  and  got 
through  the  close  ranks  of  the  waggons  in  the  dark  without 
accident,  and  through  the  narrow  pass  I  have  described  above, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  drive  up  close  against  the  side  of 
the  street  to  pass  Stadion's  equipage.  We  have  seen  war  in 
a  horrible  form ;  we  have  passed  through  bands  of  pillagers, 
and  crowds  of  peasants  who  had  flocked  together  to  defend 
themselves  from  being  plundered.  Our  good  star  has  not 
forsaken  us.  I  must  conclude  in  order  to  send  this  letter 
by  post. 

CLXVIIL 

Reichenbach,  16th  June,  181d. 

We  have  at  last  received  two  letters  from  you,  which  have 
been  sent  about  from  place  to  place.  .  .  . 

I  think,  that  while  we  were  still  in  Dresden,  I  mentioned 
to  you,  that  the  change  in  my  residence  and  society  was 
anything  but  cheering.  At  Berlin,  the  consciousness  of  the 
excellent  spiiit  which  animated  the  nation  was  ever  j)resent 
to  us ;  and  yet  we  were  sufficiently  removed  from  the  sight 
of  all  that  is  saddening  in  the  actual  details  of  the  war.  We 
lived  with  all  the  energies  of  our  souls  and  hearts  in  action, 
and  each  one  derived  his  behef  in  the  immeasurable  energy 
of  the  nation,  from  his  own  inward  consciousness.  It  was  this 
which  made  us  so  full  of  confidence.  In  Dresden,  we  were 
separated  from  the  nation,  and  its  most  excellent  part,  the 
army,  and  transported  into  a  circle  of  fashionable  people  who 
were  strangers  to  us,  at  least  there  were  only  a  few  of  our 
pubHc  men  among  them.  Here  we  saw  as  exclusively  what 
was  commonplace,  as  at  home  what  was  beautiful  and  good. 
The  few  eminent  men  were,  however,  among  my  friends. — 
And  of  well-digested  plans,  of  creative  ideas,  of  enthusiasm 
or  love,  I  saw  no  trace. 

It  is  far  from  enough,  to  say  that  our  troops  have  fought 
with  unexampled  heroism ;  to  feel  as  high  a  respect  for  them 
as  they  deserve,  it  must  not  only  be  remembered,  that  they 

were  placed  at  the  absolute  command  of  foreign  generals, 
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who  have  not  maintained  their  previous  reputation,  and  thus 
have  become  the  victims  of  their  mistakes  and  unskilfulness  ; 
but  also  that  theii"  own  superior  officers  were  deficient  in 
experience  and  sagacity.  And  as  regards  the  inferior  officers, 
the  best  of  them  were  often  wanting  either  in  experience  or 
cool  blood;  they  have  la\dshed  away  their  lives.  But  in 
spite  of  aU  this,  our  comparatively  small  army,  at  all  times 
only  partially  supported  by  our  allies,  (it  is  but  just  to  say, 
however,  that  whenever  Russian  di-visions  have  come  to  an 
actual  engagement,  they  have  fought  extremely  well,  only 
not  with  enthusiasm,)  and  oi)posed  to  an  immensely  superior 
force,  has  achieved  things  Avhich  would  have  been  held 
impossible,  because  each  man  has  fought,  as  if  all  depended 
upon  himself  alone.  BattaHons,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose 
officers  have  been  shot  off  or  wounded,  have  fought  on  with 
the  greatest  order.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the  patience  of  our 
troops,  theii'  quiet  resignation  when  the}^  have  seen  the  fruits 
of  their  exploits  surrendered  without  a  cause,  their  morahty, 
their  discipline, — not  a  single  instance  of  excess  is  named, 
not  one  soldier  has  j)illaged  on  the  retreat, — is  so  elevating, 
that  one  cannot  but  feel  a  true  reverence  for  such  an  army. 
God  knows  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Germany  and  ourselves. 
If,  however,  what  might  be  the  means  of  a  most  glorious 
dehvcrance  should,  through  the  fault  of  others,  remain 
ineffectual,  the  freedom  of  Germany  wiU  close  with  a  glory 
for  Prussia,  which  wiU  throw  Frederick's  mihtary  greatness 
into  the  shade.  "Would  tlie  army  be  as  pure  if  we  had  him 
with  us  now  ?  I  scarcely  think  so,  and  yet  it  might  be  so, 
and  then  we  could  defy  once  more  the  united  power  of  the 
whole  world. 

By  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  army  itself,  Colonel  Von 
GroUman  is  one  of  tlie  first  officers  it  contains,  and  it  shows 
the  spuit  which  animates  om-  officers,  that  heutenant-generals 
of  advanced  age,  have  declared  that  they  would  willingly  obey 
him,  if  the  King  would  entrust  him  -with,  the  command.  He 
and  I  have  long  known  each  other  by  name,  and  cherished  a 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  but  I  only  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Mm  three  days  ago,  and  I  have  never  before 
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seen  such  a  man.     York  and  Kleist  are  most  noble-minded 
men,  -who  think  of  nothing  but  the  general  welfare. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  French  only  took  a  single  un- 
wounded  Prussian  prisoner.  In  all  partial  engagements, 
we,  and  the  Russians  also,  are  certain  of  victory. 

I  write  unconnectedly  to  you,  because  I  can  only  write 
about  the  surface  of  things,  and  that  is  of  immense  extent ; 
if  I  dared  to  go  to  the  bottom,  I  could  say  all  in  a  few  words. 

I  saw  the  King  at  Breslau;  he  was  very  gracious,  and 
said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  see  me  again  in  his 
service.  But  I  shall  soon  have  arranged  the  business,  for 
which  I  was  summoned,  because  there  was  no  one  else  who 
understood  the  matter  besides  myself;  and  will  there  be 
anj-thing  further  thought  of  afterwards  ?  I  do  not  wish  for 
anytliing  on  my  own  account ;  that  I  can  say  with  a  safe 
conscience. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  ourselves.  I  returned 
from  Schweidnitz  the  day  after  I  had  wTitten  to  you,  and 
brought  the  intelligence  that  a  truce  had  been  concluded  for 
twelve  houi's,  and  that  a  longer  one  was  being  negotiated.  * 
Our  pain  on  hearing  this  I  will  not  describe  to  you.  There 
is  much  to  be  urged  both  for,  and  against,  an  armistice ;  but 
only  let  people  ask  themselves,  without  descending  to  all  the 
details,  whether  a  longer  armistice  tvith  such  an  enemy  can 
be  a  good  thing.  It  alle"vdates  our  apprehensions  respecting 
it,  that  all  we  do  is  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  good  understanding  with  that  power; 
and  besides,  that  our  preparation  for  war  will  be  carried  on 
with  all  possible  zeal  and  activity.  It  is  a  guarantee  that 
om'  government  are  in  earnest,  that  the  day  before  yesterday, 
they  signed  a  treaty  of  aUiance  vtitli  England,  stipulating  for 
subsidies,  which  are  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  consciousness  that  I  have  helped 
to  further  this  work  gives  me  great  joy. 

We  came  hither  on  the  6th  June  from  Frankenstein.  This 
little  town  has  been  quite  swarming  with  human  beings  for 
the  last  ten  days.     We  arrived  here  some  hours  before  the 

•  The  armistice  of  Pleswitz,  concluded  for  six  weeks  from  June  4t}i. 
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great  body,  and  hence  were  able  to  obtain  a  veiy  good  room 
in  an  hotel,  which  we  much  prefer  to  being  quartered  in  a 
l^rivate  house.  These  ten  days  have  been  spent  m  bringing 
about  the  treaty,  in  which  verbal  negotiations  did  more  than 
written  papers.  It  is  beginning  to  gi'ow  a  little  quieter  here 
now ;  the  people  are  dispersing  in  various  dii'ections.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  has  set  off  for  Bohemia  to-day,  to  have 
a  meeting  with  his  sister.  Many  think  that  he  mil  have  an 
inter\dew  -with  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  that  is  hardly 
probable 

CLXIX, 

TO  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISA. 

Reichenbach,  July  \2th. 

Your  Royal  Highness  mil  be  better  acquainted  than  I  am 
with  the  melancholy  situation  of  our  country — discontented, 
disappointed,  and  abandoned  to  ruin,  as  it  seems,  by  shallow 
egotists,  who  doubtless,  in  their  hearts,  have  despised,  from 
the  first,  the  tokens  of  inspii-ation  and  heroic  virtue  given  by 
our  country,  and  who  will  probably  end  by  making  these  very 
virtues  a  gTound  of  accusation  against  it,  and  a  reason  of 
state  for  sacrificing  and  annihilating  a  nation,  because  it 
cannot  remain  immovable  and  without  feehng  like  a  slave, 
up  to  the  moment  when  it  may  please  the  cabinet  to  let  it 
loose  against  those,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  some  temporary 
advantage.  We  were  very  credulous,  so  far  as  we  placed  our 
trust  in  men ;  yet  who  can  repent  the  wishes  that  he  has 
cherished? — wishes  which  migiit  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
government,  would  they  receive  counsel. 

It  is  possible  that  our  nation  may  sink  into  a  condition  far 
beneath  its  state  previous  to  the  war;  but  no  nation  has 
ever  done  or  deserved  more  to  reconquer  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. We  cannot  but  feel,  that  it  possesses  withm  itself 
means  of  victory  which  far  surpassed  even  the  possible 
dreams  of  enthusiasts;  and,  if  we  are  vanquished,  that 
triumph  might  have  been  secured  by  om*  own  resom-ces 
alone,  had  om'  rulers  understood  how  to  make  use  of  tliem ; 
nay,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  ensure  success. 
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had  we  got  rid  of  the  men,  at  whose  disposal  they  have  been 
placed  through  mistaken  trust  and  complaisance.  No  one 
ought  to  feel  more  than  Stein,  the  deep  sadness  which  is  in- 
spii'ed  by  the  view  of  our  misfortunes ;  he,  however,  strives 
apparently  to  escape  from  it,  by  gi"VTng  way  to  fits  of  ill-temper 
and  even  passion,  with  all  who  suffer  fi-om  it  as  he  ought  to 
suffer.  In  fact,  hardly  a  shadow  is  left  of  the  old  ties  which 
once  bound  me  to  him  ;  we  cannot  carry  on  a  connected 
conversation ;  we  must  avoid  the  topics  which  most  deserve 
our  attention,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  on  myself  attacks, 
which  are  always  unreasonable,  and  would  be  unendurable 
to  any  one  who  had  not  formerly  loved  him.  What  makes 
my  relation  towards  liim  most  embarrassing  is,  that  my  path 
would  be  much  clearer  if  I  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a 
complete  breach.  If  one  does  but  make  a  remark,  he 
instantly  contradicts  it,  and  always  in  a  very  unsuitable 
manner,  as  though  it  were  an  absolute  absm-dity. 

I  could  never  have  believed,  that  a  time  would  come  when 
I  should  go  to  see  liim,  and  be  glad  not  to  find  him  at  home. 
Yet  I  have  still  so  much  tenderness  for  him  left,  that  I  am 
always  touched,  when  I  find  him  calm  and  open  to  a  conver- 
sation in  the  least  resembling  those  of  the  good  old  times, 
and  I  shall  bear  with  him  to  the  end,  because  fate  has 
inflicted  wounds  upon  his  heart  which  he  seeks  to  hide  even 
from  himself;  and  it  is  precisely  this  discord  in  his  inner 
nature  which  renders  him  unendm^able  to  others.  For  the 
rest,  he  has  changed  his  opinions  of  many  men  and  things  ;  at 
Dresden,  he  wrote  me  an  insulting  note,  because  I  ventm-ed 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  an  individual,  of  whom  he  now  speaks 
wth  the  greatest  contempt.  I  should  not  have  written  aU 
this  to  your  Royal  Highness,  had  I  been  obliged  to  entrust 
this  letter  to  the  post,  which  is  very  insecure.  For  the  only 
branch  of  government  carried  on  with  zeal  by  our  present 
Minister*  is  the  strict  watch  kept  on  aU  persons  who  are  in- 
duced to  despise  him,  for  abandonmg  us  to  the  consequences 
of  his  own  incapacity  and  indolence,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
miserable  creatm-es  with  whom  he  has  smTounded  himself. 

*  Hardenbergr. 
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CLXX. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Prague,  7th  October,  1813. 

....  We  were  more  than  two  months  at  Reichenbaeh. 
The  Httle  town  was  crowded  with  human  beings.  The 
executive,  ambassadors,  the  administration  of  the  army,  and 
a  swarm  of  officers  (mostly  Eussians)  filled  it  to  overflo-^ang. 
The  market-place  was  always  heaped  with  baggage-waggons, 
beside  which  the  Cossacks  bivouacked.  There  was  a  con- 
tinual bustle  and  noise,  and  yet,  being  a  time  of  truce,  none 
of  the  exciting  activity  of  war. 

....  I  return  to  the  account  of  our  stay  at  Reichenbaeh. 
The  armistice  and  congi-ess  of  Prague  had  a  disheartening 
and  paralysing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all.  I  was  happily 
of  the  number  of  those,  who  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
moments,  when  appearances  were  so  unfavourable  that  they 
irresistibly  led  us  astra}',)  persevered  in  beheving,  that  the 
pressui'e  of  circumstances  would  bring  about  a  result,  which 
many  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  would  rather  not  have 
seen ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  in  bad  spirits.  But  it  is  a 
miserable  condition  when  you  are  impelled  by  every  motive 
to  concentrate  all  your  faculties  on  the  consideration  of  a 
single  point,  and  yet  can  perceive  nothing  distinctly.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Russian  cabinet,  and  a  party  in  their  army, 
were  inchned  to  peace ;  *  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  was 
most  inflexible,  and  we  owe  him  many  tlianks  for  it.  Among 
ourselves,  the  peace  party  was  extremely  small,  and  all  its 
activity  was  confined  to  pitiful  intrigues  ;  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  armj^  cried  loudly  for  perseverance ;  the  Austrians 
had  advanced  far  enough,  and  constantly  became  more 
deeply  implicated  with  us ;  though  this  much  is  certain,  that 
their  ultimatum  would  have  proved  to  be  none  at  all,  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  have  made  the  smallest  concession. 

It  was  exactly  on  this  blind  arrogant  obstinacy  that  I 
built  my  hopes,  and  on  Fate,  which  is  determined  to  be 

*  See  Stein's  Leben,  Book  VI.,  sec.  4.     The  court,  including  the  Empress 
Mother  and  several  of  the  generals,  wanted  to  force  Alexander  into  making  peace. 
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avenged  on  him.  Nevertheless,  when  the  congi-ess  assembled, 
and  so  many  things  came  to  light,  I  had  no  lack  of  anxieties 
and  fears.  We  had  a  numerous  circle  of  society.  General 
Stewart,  the  EngHsh  envoy  at  our  court,  with  whom  I  had 
more  particularly  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
the  subsidies,  has  become  my  friend  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

word Prince  Radziwill  visited  us  from  time  to  time. 

Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  the  young  Prince 
Czartorinsky  ;  and  found  him  to  be  a  most  mtellectual  and 
highly- cultivated  man,  fiUed  with  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  his 
country.  A  Saxon,  Colonel  Von  Carlowitz,  who  came  to  us 
with  General  Thieleman,  had  abeady  pleased  me  much  in 
Dresden,  and  I  now  found  his  society  very  agreeable  ;  par- 
ticularly as  he  was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  could 
converse  on  matters  unconnected  with  the  present  moment, 
since  he  possessed  a  great  amount  of  historical  information. 
Solly  was  about  half  the  time  there.  An  English  Colonel 
Campbell  and  I  struck  up  a  warm  friendsliip.  I  was  on 
a  very  friendly  footing  with  several  other  Enghshmen. 
Ompteda,  the  Hanoverian  ambassador  (cousin  to  the 
Countess  Miinster)  pleased  us  much  by  his  warm-hearted 
honesty.  The  Eussian  ambassador,  Alopseus,  is  a  polished 
and  sagacious  man  of  the  world.    Arndt  we  saw  but  seldom ; 

but  he  is  an  honest  soul,  and  full  of  life  and  warmth 

A  great  number  of  officers  visited  us.  Wliile  there  I  became 
more  intimate  vnth  our  excellent  Colonel  GroUman,  and  he 
exceeded  my  expectations,  wliich  were  not  slight.  He  would 
be  the  general  for  Germany.  I  think  he  is  also  attached  to 
me.     I  love  him  so  that  my  heart  beats  whenever  I  think  of 

him M.  Von  Stein  I  saw  almost  daily. 

They  thought  of  sending  me  to  England ;  but  under 
circumstances  in  which  I  could  do  little  good.  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  Baron  Hardenberg  that  the  idea  was  ill- 
advised,  and  the  expense  unnecessary.  He  afterwards  offered 
to  send  me  formally  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  accept  such  a  mission,  but  submitted  it  to 
his  consideration,  whether  the  advantage  would  be  great 
enough  to  be  worth  the  expense.  (My  position  there  would 
in  other  respects  be  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other 
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ambassador,  because  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  so 
many  men  of  note.)  On  my  representations,  I  at  length 
received  the  reply  that  Baron  Hardenberg  thought  the  mission 
superfluous  for  the  present.  When  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  was  announced,  and  the  head-quarters  were  removed 
to  Bohemia,  we  followed  also.  I  staid  two  days  in  Landeck 
to  arrange  business  with  Hardenberg  and  Stewart.  On  the 
21st  we  came  on  to  this  place.* 

If  you  admired  the  spirit  Avitli  which  our  nation  took  up 
arms,  your  admu-ation  must  be  heightened  now,  when  you  see 
this  spirit  living  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  amid  distress, 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  many  disheartening  circum- 
stances. Our  troops  fought  like  lions.  The  newly-formed 
battalions  of  militia,  many  of  which  had  scarcely  any  officers 
who  had  seen  service,  fought  like  veteran  regiments,  only 

with  too  much  fury A  nation  containing  less  than 

5,000,000,  impoverished,  torn  by  internal  convulsions  for 
the  last  seven  years,  has  sent  more  than  250,000  men  into 
the  field  with  comparatively  slight  assistance  from  foreign 
powers  ;  and  when  has  an  army  ever  fought  with  more  heroic 
valour  for  their  own  and  the  general  freedom ! 

This  is  acknowledged  very  warmly  here  ;  the  brotherly 
affection  and  kindness  which  the  inhabitants  have  shown  to 
the  wounded,  is  probably  without  a  parallel.  It  is  above  all 
praise.  The  friendshii^  between  Prussia  and  Austria  has 
been  restored  on  a  stable  foundation,  and  w^e  may  securely 
trust  that  the  government,  as  well  as  the  nation,  are  smcerely 
desirous  of  promoting  our  interests.  Austria  entered  into 
the  war  with  reluctance,  but  will  miite  faithfully  and  perse - 
veringly  with  us,  in  carrying  it  to  a  happy  conclusion 

CLXXI. 
TO  PERTHES. 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Beceniber,  1813. 
....  You  wall,  no  doubt,  easily  obtain  a  promise,  guaran- 
teeing the  independence  of  your  towns  ;  I  thmk  that  is  among 

*  Here  follows  an  account  of  an  illness  wliich  he  had  in  Prague,  and  a 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  war. 
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the  settled  points,  I  should  have  been  much  surprised  if 
you  had  obtained  more,  for  it  appears  that  the  decision  of 
the  positive  changes  to  be  made,  is  to  be  left  to  some  more 
distant  time. 

Your  picture  of  the  misfortunes  of  Hamburgh  is  terrible, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  is  not  exaggerated  in  a  single  feature. 
Only  do  not  imagine  that  Hamburgh  stands  alone  in  its 
misery ;  the  condition  of  Stettin,  Dantzic,  for  example,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Si^anish  towns,  is  still  worse.  And  who  can 
help  it  ?  And  what  claim  can  a  single  city  make,  to  receive 
assistance  from  all  the  rest, — from  those  who  have  suifered 
quite  as  much,  and  at  the  same  time  (you  will  neither  deny 
it  nor  misconstrue  me)  have  done  infinitely  more  ?  With 
us  here  in  Prussia,  likewise,  nine-tenths  of  the  landowners, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  ruined,  and  yet  they  must  still 
go  on  paying  contributions — it  cannot  be  otherwise — till  they 
are  cut  down  to  the  bone.  Many,  many  thousands  of  our 
youths,  of  our  men,  are  shedding  their  blood,  are  pining 
away  their  lives  in  hospitals,  or  in  want  and  wretchedness ; 
what  have  the  Hanse  Towns  done  ?  I  do  not  rejoroach  them 
for  the  passive  surrender  of  the  city,  but  I  certainly  see  in 
it  nothing  heroic,  nothing  that  lays  other  states  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  make  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  .... 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  a  city  should  be  ruined  for  two 
generations  :  but  how  long  did  Magdeburg  he  in  ruins  and 
ashes  ?  Is  it  often  that  we  can  give  help  where  we  would  ? 
Must  we  not  rather  be  resigned  to  circumstances?  You 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  independence :  the  helplessness 
of  a  city,  which  stands  alone  as  a  state,  is  inseparable  from 
them.  In  a  great  state,  all  may  unite  to  raise  up  a  single 
ruined  city.  It  has,  as  such,  no  national  debt.  For  a 
smgle  city  to  have  a  large  national  debt,  is  to  have  a  monster 
devoui'ing  its  vitals.  Even  Holland,  although  it  is  little  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  towns,  can  survive  a  bankruptcy: 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  once  ah-eady,  since  the  war  of  1673,  by 
the  permanent  reduction  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the 
dividends.      With    you    the    case    is    certainly    somewhat 
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different ;  but  you  must  not  fold  your  hands  and  say  that  it 
is    once  for  all  impossible  that  any  of  you  should  live  to 

see  the  restoration  of  your  old  prosperity 

My  poor,  poor  Holstein  !  O  that  you  could  hasten  back, 
and  protect  my  relations  !  There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate 
intention  to  turn  that  land  into  a  desert,  because  every  heart 
in  it  is  with  Germany.  My  blood  boils  at  this  atrocity, — 
which  raises  the  indignation  of  our  real  allies  and  the 
Engiisli, — at  tliis  arbitrary  move  to  the  north,  from  which 
none  but  the  French  can  reap  any  advantage.  That  the 
Cossacks  should  commit  ravages,  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but  do 
you  really  expect  it  of  the  Hanseatic  soldiers,  that  they,  like 
all  other  newly-formed  troops,  would  choose  to  "indemnify" 
themselves  in  this  manner  ?  The  real  Prussians  among 
Liitzow's  regiments  will  not  wish  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
outrage  and  cruelty.  A  Prussian  never  plunders,  even  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  Holstein  is  not  an  enemy  to  any  German. 
Are  these  your  Hanseatic  citizens,  towards  whom  your 
heart  overflows  with  aifeetion !  If  they  are  really  such  as 
you  say,  if  sorrow  works  thus  upon  them,  so  differently  from 
its  effect  upon  the  Prussians,  let  them  go  to  the  devil !  The 
French  custom-house  officers,  and  all  Davoust's  crew  were 
also  a  set  of  hungry  wretches,  and  wanted  to  indemnify 
themselves.  I  can  make  sacrifices  too,  but  it  does  exasperate 
me,  to  see  all  that  I  love  best  given  up  to  bands  of  marauders 
without  any  object.  God  would  give  me  strength,  if 
necessary,  to  bombard  a  town  that  contained  my  dearest 
friends,  but  to  see  an  innocent  country  abandoned  to  pillage, 
to  see  people,  who  are  among  the  noblest  of  their  times, 
reduced  to  misery,  by  an  unprincipled  pohcy  and  rapacity, — 
I  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  on  it ! 

CLXXII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  21st  December,  1813. 

With  what  anguislied  hearts  we  have  looked  forward  to 
your  letter,  you  will  liave  seen  from  the  one  I  wrote  vou  on 
Saturday.    The  most  fearful  images  rose  up  and  scared  away 
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our  sleep,  and  on  waking  they  returned  with  all  their  painful 
reality.  They  mingled  themselves  A^ith  our  dreams  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  intelligence,  one  even  transforms  the  shapes 
of  fancy  into  data,  which  heighten  one's  vague  terror.  Had 
you  been  visited  by  Prussian  troops  of  the  hne,  we  should 
have  been  free  from  apprehensions  for  your  personal  safety ; 
but  those  who  came  to  Holstein  from  us,  were  only  free  corps, 
raw  recruits  and  strangers,  or  the  dregs  of  the  capital,  and  the 
rest  were  all  foreigners,  and  for  the  most  part  such  as  had 
reckoned  upon  booty.  And  now,  letters  were  received  here 
from  the  army,  giving  an  account  of  the  devastation  of  the 
country;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the  bulletin  which 
left  no  doubt  that  Tettenborn  had  gone  to  Husum,  and  little, 
of  his  having  taken  the  route  tlu'ough  Meldorf. 

God  be  praised,  that  our  apprehensions  on  your  account 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  allayed,  by  learning  that  the  actual 
horrors  of  war  are  no  longer  probable  in  the  towns ;  but  we 
are  still  lookmg  forward  with  undiminished  terror  to  the 
probable  fate  of  Husum  and  Meldorf. 

We  are  assured  here,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Denmark  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  I  have  long 
felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be  brought  to  pass.  This  could 
be  foreseen ;  and,  therefore,  I  Avas  filled  with  sorrowful 
indignation  by  the  conviction  that  Holstein  would  be  made 
to  suffer,  solely  as  a  means  of  compellmg  the  cession  of 
Norway,  and  would  be  doubly  punished  in  order  to  revenge 
the  limitation  of  the  claims  brought  about  by  the  intervention. 

Thus,  though  our  fears  for  you  may  be  calmed,  by  finding 
that  you  have  weathered  the  storm  without  sustaining  much 
outward  injmy,  I  shall  still  mourn  over  the  poor  country, 
whose  prosperity  has  been  fruitlessly  destroyed,  like  some 
unhappy  victim,  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  experience  only 
those  sorrows  wliich  humiliate  and  enfeeble,  and  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  those  sacrifices,  by  which  individuals 
and  nations  are  purified  and  exalted. 

Of  all  the  letters  you  have  written  since  the  beginning  of 
July,  we  have  only  received  one,  dated  the  beginning  of 
October ;  not  even  the  one  sent  through  Count  BombeUes. 
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None  of  the  letters  which  Count  Dohna  sent  to  the  head 
quarters  with  his  own  despatches,  have  reached  me.  Owing 
to  this  uncertainty,  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  of  the 
months  that  have  passed  since  our  correspondence  was 
interrupted,  without  repeating  what  you  already  know. 

When  3'ou  last  saw  Berlin,  an  avalanche  was  impending 
over  us,  whose  crushing  fall  we  were  expecting  from  month 
to  month.  AVhile  it  hung  over  us,  it  deprived  us  of  air  and 
sun ;  we  could  do  nothing  but  resign  ourselves  to  what 
ai)peared  to  human  eyes,  our  unalterable  fate,  as  men  in 
similar  periods  of  the  world  had  been  forced  to  do,  and 
confine  oui'selves  to  the  little  sphere  we  could  still  call  our 
own,  till  imperious  Destiny  should  step  in.  It  was  certauily, 
indeed,  at  that  time  permitted  to  us  to  forget  the  outer  world 
of  the  present,  and  to  bury  ourselves  in  pleasant  studies,  and 
by  this  distraction  of  our  thoughts,  to  live  as  happily  as  was 
possible  under  such  cu-cumstances.  How  all  is  changed 
around  us  now !  Never  have  good  Avill  and  good  ideas 
ripened  so  universally  into  good  deeds  as  with  our  people. 
He  Avho  had  beforehand  declared  what  ought  to  be  done 
when  the  time  of  trial  should  come,  did  it  now  himself  (with 
very  few  exceptions),  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  behaviour 
of  the  women,  too,  is  admirable.  There  are  hundreds,  who 
not  only  renounce  every  j^leasure,  but  even  a  close  attention 
to  their  households,  in  order  to  superintend  the  hospitals,  to 
cook,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  mend  their  linen,  to  procure  money 
and  other  necessaries,  to  look  after  the  hired  nurses,  and 
keep  them  up  to  tlieii-  duty.  Many  have  abeady  fallen 
victims  to  typhus  fever.  The  men  can  scarcely  interfere 
with  the  regular  course  of  these  occupations,  wliich  have 
assumed  quite  an  organised  character. 

All  that  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  is  elevating.  The  recruits  leave  their  homes  with 
shouts  of  rejoicing;  practise  the  exercise  together  out  of  the 
hours  for  trauiing,  that  they  may  be  able  to  join  the  army  so 
much  the  sooner.  And  this  is  not  done  that  they  may  lead  a 
merry  hfe  of  excess  ;  the  soldier  hungers  when  his  host 
can  give  him  nothing  rather  than  use  violence ;  he  gives  his 
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cloak  to  liis  captive  when  he  is  shivering  himself.  One  cannot 
speak  of  these  things  without  emotion,  without  saying  to 
oneself  that  these  people  are  better  than  we  should  be  in 
their  place.  Our  guards  are  as  modest  in  their  require- 
ments as  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  yet  they  are  the  finest 
and  bravest  troops  in  the  world.  The  officers  are  patterns  to 
their  soldiers.  And  all  the  people  of  North  Germany  might 
be  like  these,  if  they  could  be  united,  and  brought  to  a 
common  recognition  of  each  other's  excellence  by  seeing  it 
in  action.  The  core  is  sound  here ;  what  is  wrong  on  the 
outside  will  be  remedied  in  time  from  witliin.  The  King 
respects  the  nation.  I  am  delighted  with  the  Crown  Prince. 
His  noble  poetical  nature  is  gradually  beginning  to  be 
recognised  by  some.  He  has  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling ; 
and  he  preserves  his  individuality  of  character,  sometimes 
without  effort,  sometimes  consciously,  among  peoj)le  who  do 
not  understand  him,  and  are  always  blaming  liim.  There 
is  something  very  uncommon  about  liim ;  the  King  calls  his 
strongest  feelings  into  play.  He  gives  promise  of  gTeat  days 
for  Prussia  and  for  Germany, — of  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is 
yet  wanting. 

CLXXIII. 

Berlin,  25th  January,  1814. 

....  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  suggest  more 
thoughts  than  can  be  committed  to  paper.  The  cession  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  vnW  have  scarcely  been  expected  by  any : 
the  submissiveness  of  Denmark  was  to  be  anticipated.  The 
very  first  movement  against  Holstein  grieved  me  so  much, 
because  I  foresaw  how  the  matter  would  end;  how  the 
energies  of  the  comitry  would  be  exliausted  without  any 
prospect  of  corresponding  good  results.  The  Alhes  could 
only  permit  the  Danish  war  as  an  episode,  and  everything 
betrays  a  determination  to  avoid  any  crisis  by  which  matters 
would  be  brought  to  a  settlement,  as  if  they  intentionally 
husbanded  materials  for  future  wars. 

With  what  different  feehngs  from  those  which  filled  our 
minds  during  the  summer,  is  our  attention  now  directed  to 
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the  theatre  of  war  ?  We  may  now  dare  to  cherish  brilHant 
holies;  and  even  if,  here  and  there,  the  tide  of  our  good 
fortune  should  turn,  we  need  fear  nothing  that  can  affect  the 
decision  of  oui'  fate.  I  belong  to  the  small  number  of  those 
who  do  not  seriously  build  castles  m  the  ail"  about  the 
advance  of  the  aUied  armies  to  Paris  :  I  cannot  yet  feel  sure 
that  Napoleon  is  sufficiently  weakened  for  me  to  desire  it ; 
for  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  merely  as  a  feat  of  arms,  and 
were  not  absolutely  decisive,  it  would  be  most  undesirable. 
The  peace  is  universally  believed  to  be  very  near ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  so,  if  the  restoration  of  the  frontiers,  as  they 
existed  before  the  revolution,  be  insisted  on.  We  seem  to 
be  dreaming  when  we  now  take  up  the  maps  we  used  one- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  I  wish  that  those  in  whose  hands 
the  decision  lies,  may  remember  that  it  is  no  dream,  but  that 
they  really  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  as  much  as 
our  enemies  had  sixteen  months  ago.  In  France,  the  nation 
is  so  weary  that  tlie  Allies  are  received  as  friends.  In 
Savoy,  where  the  custom-house  officers  have  fled,  when  the 
people  recovered  their  independence,  they  shouted  viva  !  not 
to  their  old  Sovereign,  but  to  our  King. 

We  are  reading  ISIadame  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany  :  we 
have  only  just  got  the  first  two  volumes.  These  are  very 
unequal  in  value  ;  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  German 
drama,  and  contains  translations  of  several  long  passages, 
&c.,  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  makes  most  of  the  chapters 
in  the  first,  seem  all  the  more  excellent  by  comparison. 
The  chapters  on  Goethe,  North  Germany,  and  Vienna  are 
extremely  good,  and  even  the  great  mistakes  and  omissions  in 
some  of  her  accounts  prove  that  the  book  cannot  have  been 
written  by  Schlegel  mider  her  name.  He  cannot  even  have 
seen  it  before  it  was  printed.  She  speaks  of  Goethe  with 
profound  respect,  and  pourtrays  him  with  the  most  dehcate 
accuracy,  which  does  wonderful  honour  to  her  sagacity.  It 
is  evident  that  she  has  guessed  him,  for  all  her  translations 
show  that  she  does  not  half  understand  the  words  of  his 
poems.  Her  attempt  to  render  them  into  prose  (she  even 
tries  at  the  Bride  of  Corinth)  is  an  utter  failure. 
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St.  followed  the  head  quarters  as  far  as  Frej^burg,  and 
has  now  arrived  here.  I  hear  from  him  that,  a  mouth  ago, 
they  tallved  in  the  most  decided  manner  of  sending  me  as  a 
commissioner  to  HoUand;  he  had  been  assured  that  the 
despatches  were  to  be  sent  off  to  me  without  delay,  and  there- 
fore supposed  me  to  be  in  Amsterdam.  I  have  not  heard 
even  a  word  on  the  subject.  Probably,  as  soon  as  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  working  regularly  again  at  my  news- 
paper, I  shall  be  called  away  on  a  sudden.  Since  my  return, 
I  have  only  written  single  articles  in  it ;  Ai-nim  has  been 
the  editor  up  to  this  time,  but  it  is  now  going  into  other 
hands. 

Milly  is  busy  to-day  making  bandages  for  the  hospital, 
and  it  affects  her  weak  eyes  so  much  that  she  cannot  write. 
She  sends  her  best  love,  and  vnH  write  to  you  soon. 


CLXXIV. 

Amsterdam,  10th  March,  1814. 

....  Our  present  visit  to  Amsterdam  is  very  unlike  our 
former  residence  here  six  years  ago,  when  the  greater  part 
of  my  time  passed  in  leism'e  and  deep  repose,  which  were 
extremely  beneficial  to  me.  I  am  now  as  full  of  business 
and  engagements,  as  I  ever  was  in  my  Kfe ;  but  I  hope  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  important  services,  wliich 
will  give  me  a  right  to  return,  when  the  world  is  once  more 
quiet,  to  that  literary  leisure  in  which,  in  ordinary  times,  I 
fulfil  the  pecuhar  vocation  of  my  life.  My  position  here  is  as 
agi'eeable  as  possible.  My  English  fellow-commissioner,  a 
Chevalier  Bergman,  is  a  very  polished  and  clever  man,  who 
thorouglily  understands  the  subject;  we  are  already  very 
good  friends,  and  treat  each  other  hke  fellow-countrymen. 
Hence  my  society  naturally  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
EngHshmen,  who  treat  me  with  gTeat  confidence  and  cor- 
diality. Theii"  mode  of  life  is  certainly  sometliing  new  to 
me.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  came  home  about  mid- 
night, from  a  dinner  party  where  we  had  sat  at  table  till 
eleven  o'clock. 

VOL.   I.  D  D 
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On  our  way  hither,  we  had  the  soitow  of  learning  all  that 
had  passed  in  Champagne  from  the  10th  to  the  2Gth.*  Our 
first  intelligence  was  drawn  from  the  French  statements 
respecting  England,  pubHshed  in  the  Dutch  newspai)ers ; 
our  next  from  the  account  of  an  Austrian,  according  to  which 
our  armies  sustained  little  less  than  total  defeat,  and  their 
retreat  was  to  be  continued  across  the  frontiers,  and  the 
Eliine ;  but  it  was  much  to  be  feared,  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  army  would  come  out  of  the  struggle  in  good  condition. 
This  depressed  me  tenibly.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  it  would 
have  come  to  this,  but  for  the  heroic  constancy  of  Blucher's 
troops.  Thank  God,  the  former  position  of  the  conflicting 
powers  seems  now  to  be  restored.  We  do  not  know  a 
syllable  respecting  oiu'  friends  in  the  army,  and  the  battles 
have  been  so  murderous,  that  some  moui-nful  tidings  must  be 
awaiting  us.  Neither  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  difficulties  are  greater  now,  than  they  would  have  been  a 
montli  ago,  if  Blucher  had  not  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  has 
not  been  Wrede's  fault ;  may  God  reward  him  for  it !  The 
Russians,  too,  have  always  done  their  duty  bravely  and 
honestly.  Now,  when  the  Dutch  nation  is  called  on  to  display 
other  \'ii'tues  than  those  of  the  passive  and  limited  kind, 
which  won  my  admiration  six  years  ago,  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  in  a  favom'able  point  of  view,  especially  to  us  who 
have  acquired,  from  what  we  have  witnessed,  a  standard  of 
virtue,  such  as  was  unkno^v1l  at  that  time.  Heroism  is  utterly 
absent ;  no  one  will  even  serve  in  the  army,  who  is  not 
compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
bount3^  It  is  universally  permitted  to  send  substitutes 
even  for  tlie  militia,  which  is  not  the  case  with  us.  The 
minds  of  all  are  simply  bent  upon  the  restoration  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  they  rely  partly  on  the  enlisted  soldiers,! 


*  The  successive  defeats  of  Blucher's  and  the  Grand  Allied  army  at  Cham- 
paubont,  Montmirail,  Vauchamps,  Xangis,  and  Montereau. 

f  The  term  "enlisted"  (geworben)  has  a  significance  in  German  which  it  has 
not  in  Enghsh,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  Germany  all  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  army  as  they  are  drawn,  no  substitutes  being  permitted,  so 
that  the  average  character  of  the  troops  is  equal  to  the  average  character  ol 
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partly  on  foreign  troops,  for  the  completion  of  their  deliver- 
ance, and  the  estabhshment  of  theii-  independence.  On  the 
Lower  Ehine,  they  have  a  very  droll  caricature,  in  which 
Dutchmen  are  represented  as  sitting,  with  their  tea-cups 
and  pipes,  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  Prussians,  Russians,  and 
English,  ^^ith  the  words,  "Zoo  gaat  het  wel."*  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  but  too  correct.  Thus,  too,  it  is  really  saddening 
to  see  their  perfect  indifference  about  the  constitution,  which 
IS  to  be  settled  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  who  meet  a 
fortnight  hence.  There  is  not  even  the  least  curiosity  as  to 
the  tenor  of  the  fundamental  laws,  which  are  not  known  by 
the  public  as  yet,  and  therefore  I  am  completely  ignorant  of 
the  spii'it  in  Avliich  they  are  conceived.  If  they  confer  a 
tolerable  amount  of  freedom,  it  vnH.  be  a  liberal  present  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  to  which  he  has  not  been  in  the 
least  compelled  by  the  pubHc  voice. 

CLXXV. 

Amsterdam,  9th  April,  1814. 

....  Maywe  meet  you  ftZZ  again  with  joy!  The  Wim  of 
this  wished-for  time  we  are,  indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  fix. 
It  is  possible,  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  ended,  at  least  witliin  a  short  time  after ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  have  to  stay  here  for  a  considerable  period 
longer;  it  is,  indeed,  possible,  too,  that  my  destination  may  be 
changed.  But,  in  fact,  when  will  the  war  be  quite  at  an  end  ? 
The  conquest  of  Paris  is  a  very  gi-eat  achievement ;  the  pro- 
clamation of  Louis  XVIII.  is  also  full  of  significance  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  large  part  of  France,  where  no  restraining 
mihtary  force  is  present,  may  soon  declare  for  the  termination 
of  the  revolution  by  a  return  to  the  old  dynasty.  The 
reasons  are  nearly  equal  for  and  against  the  probability  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the 
generals.     If  the  snowball  begin  to  roll  anywhere,  it  may 

the  nation  :  soldiers  who  enter  the  army  simply  for  the  pay,  like  so  many  day- 
labourers,  are  looked  dowTi  upon  in  Gei-many,  where  the  term  geworben 
always  implies  a  touch  of  contempt. 

*  So  goes  it  well. 

D  D  2 
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quickly  become  an  avalanche.  But  probably  this  is  imiios- 
sible  till  there  has  been  a  victory  over  Buonaparte,  and  his 
army  is  scattered.  Wliether  he  has  only  from  forty  to  fifty 
tJiousand  men,  or  more,  is  not  of  much  consequence :  it  is 
certain  that  he  cannot  x^ossibly  be  strong  enough  to  attack 
the  aUied  armies  with  success.  But  will  he  do  it,  notwith- 
standing, in  desperation  ?  Or  will  he  make  forced  marches 
to  his  armies  in  the  south,  unite  them,  and  attempt  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  provinces  which  have  really  declared 
against  him  with  enthusiasm  ?  In  former  times,  when  his 
mihtary  eye  was  so  piercing,  that  one  could  never  doubt  of 
his  taking,  on  the  whole,  the  right  com-se,  I  should  not 
hesitate  in  assuming  that  he  would  adopt  the  latter  decision, 
I  still  expect  that  he  will  do  so,  because  the  alternative  of 
choice,  wliich  has  led  him  into  the  greatest  faults  ever  since 
the  Russian  campaign,  both  on  the  Elbe  and  now  on  the 
Marne,  is  really  no  longer  open  to  him.  His  march  from 
Arcis  to  St.  Dizier,  on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  is  a  mistake 
only  comparable  to  that  of  General  Mack.  The  oscillating 
movements  to  which  he  was  compelled,  the  necessity  of 
regulating  his  proceedmgs  by  those  of  the  enemy,  had 
evidently  paralysed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  so  that  he 
committed  the  most  obvious  blunders.  Now  he  has  no 
longer  a  choice,  and  if  he  attempt  to  advance  towards  Paris, 
it  will  be  plain  that  God  has  again  smitten  him  yviih  blind- 
ness. But  if  any  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  there  will  be  a 
fearful  combat  to  sustain  with  the  mfm'iated  tiger,  when 

notliing  but  death  is  before  his  eyes 

Is  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  desii'able  ?  As  the 
only  possible  means  of  terminating  that  poHtical  system  of 
France,  which  has  desolated  the  whole  of  Europe,  I  think  it 
is.  Some  sort  of  constitution  must,  at  any  rate,  be  estab- 
lished. And  besides,  where  a  party  shows  such  energy  as 
was  displayed  at  Bordeaux,  for  instance,  and  formerly  in  La 
Yendee,  it  becomes  the  party  of  freedom.  Forms  are  nothing ; 
the  spirit  is  everything 
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CLXXVL 

Amsterdam,  19th  April,  1814. 

After   tliis   account  of  what  more   immediately 

concerns   om-selves,    I   can  speak   to  you   of  notliing   but 
the  extraordinary  crisis,  whose  speedy  termination  has  cer- 
tainly  taken  every  one   by  surprise.     No  one  could  have 
expected  that  Buonaparte  would  have  displayed  such  pusil- 
lanimity; that  he  would  have  been  as  abject  in  adversity,  as 
he  was  arrogant,  so  long  as  there  remained  a  gleam  of  pros- 
perity.    As  little  could  any  one  have  anticipated,  that  the 
soldiers  would  follow  the  example  of  defection,  set  them  by 
an  assembly,  which  they  had  always  regarded  with  contempt. 
Whether  it  was  desirable  that  tilings  should  be  brought  so 
very  rapidly   to  a  crisis,  or  whether  a  slower,  and   more 
thorough,  process  of  fermentation  would  not  have  been  more 
wholesome,  experience  will  most  likely  teach  us  in  a  short 
time.    Many  impure  elements  might  have  been  eliminated,  if 
the  decision  had  taken  place  in  the  southern  departments. 
As  it  is,  all  the  persons,  who  were  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration under  Buonaparte,  remain  in  office,  and  we  must  not, 
because  he  has  fallen,  impute  to  him  alone  all  the  countless 
crimes  of  the  past  government.     Bourrienne  is  high  in  office  ; 
so  is  Beugnot.     That  Talleyrand  should  stand  at  the  head  of 
aifairs,  no  one  can  blame ;  for  extraordinary  talents,  and  an 
understanding  which  throws  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow  country- 
men into  the  shade,  give  him  a  claim  to  this  rank.     The 
new  constitution  is  a  very  sensible  production ;  though  the 
care  wliicli  the  senators  have  taken  for  themselves,  is  about 
the  gTeatest  piece  of  effrontery  I  have  ever  seen.     It  will 
probably  afford  the  French  all  the  freedom  of  which  they  are 
capable  at  present ;  and,  therefore,  I  only  pass  censure  with 
hesitation,  even  where  some  essential  things  seem  to  have 
been  omitted.     All  depends  now  upon  whether  it  is  carried 
out  in  earnest.     If  so,  we  may  congratulate  Europe  on  the 
establishment  of  civil  liberty  on  a  practicable  and  durable 
basis,  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  midway  between  the 
senseless    anarchy    of  the    Spanish    constitution,    and   the 
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absolute  monarchy,  which  has  been  introduced  here  in 
Holland,  under  forms  which,  at  first  sight,  convey  the 
impression  that  constitutional  freedom  really  exists. 

I  am  not  quite  easy,  however,  about  the  conditions  of  the 
peace ;  not  quite  satisfied  that  France  will  be  everywhere 
reduced  to  the  boundaries  of  1789, — boundaries  which  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  further  narrowed  by  the  restoration  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  more  may 
be  done  than  to  guarantee  the  old  boundaries,  and  this  is 
alwaj'^s  ringing  in  my  ears ;  then  other  questions  come  up 
about  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  countries  ;  for  our- 
selves, I  desire  above  all  things  a  compact  empu'e  in  North 
Germany,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  I  saw  last  summer, 
what  a  world-w^ide  difference  there  is  between  Silesia  and 
Bohemia ;  a  difference  wliich  certainly  did  not  exist  to  such 
an  extent,  before  the  former  became  Prussian  territory.  And 
the  inhabitants  of  WestphaUa  and  the  Lower  Ilhine  are 
much  more  similar  to  ourselves  than  those  of  Silesia.  A 
remarkable  age  is  stUl  before  us ;  the  world  will  not  smk 
back  into  its  old  insipidity  and  sluggishness  again  for  the 
rest  of  our  lifetime,  and  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
better  times. 

It  would  be  a  severe  sacrifice  to  me,  to  remam  long  here 
— long  away  from  Berlin.  We  are  not  at  aU  pleased  with 
the  state  of  feeling  here.  There  was  a  short  fit  of  noble 
enthusiasm  in  the  middle  of  November;  some  individuals 
displayed  a  fine  spirit ;  but  when  the  few  days  of  excitement 
were  over,  the  attention  of  all  was  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  gained.  The  call  of  honour  found  deaf 
ears,  or,  rather,  it  appeared  to  them  a  folly.  They  are  now 
pursuing  their  wonted  avocations,  and  exliibit  the  same 
besotted  avarice,  and  love  of  ostentation  as  ever ;  but  in 
times  of  universal  servitude  it  was  less  repulsive. 
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CLXXVIL 

dOth  April,  1814. 

....  A  young  officer,  a  special  favourite  of  mine,  sent 
me  a  noble  letter  after  the  battle  of  Laons.     Whether  he,  or 
any  other  of  my  friends  in  the  army,  have  survived  the  late 
bloody  engagements,  I  am  utterly  ignorant.     He  is  one  of 
nine  sons  of  an  old  superannuated  general ;  five  of  them  have 
been  officers  already,  two  are  still  boys,  and  also  destined  for 
the  army.     Of  the  seven  elder  sons,  one  fell  so  early  as  1807, 
at  Colberg ;  a  second  last  autumn  at  Culm ;  the  third,  who 
had  been  wounded  before  in  Courland,  died  of  his  wounds  at 
Dresden;  the  fourth,  my  young  friend,  received  a  shot  in 
the  temples  at  Liitzen,  which  has  much  imj)aired  his  sight 
and  hearing  on  that  side  ;  the  fifth  had  his  arm  shot  ofi"  at 
Leipzic.     Only  one  was  still  unwounded,  when  the  seventh 
joined  the  army,  last  new  year's  day.     My  favourite  was 
ah-eady  in  the  army  in  1807 ;  he  left  it  after  the  peace,  learnt 
Latin,  went  to  college,  became  an  able  jurist,  and  was  after- 
wards companion  to  a  rich  young  man,  for  our  nobihty  have 
ceased  to  think  such  a  career  degrading.     Our  young  noble- 
men study  as  hard  as  others  at  the  gymnasia  and  universities, 
particularly  since  1807.     May  God  preserve  to  us  aU  the 
good  we  have  gained  from  our  misfortunes !     "NVlien  the  war 
broke  out,  he  became  an  officer  again,  and  is  an  excellent 
one.     He  tells  me  that,  owing  to  the  great  privations  our 
troops  had   to   suffer,  their   hatred  of  the  French  at   last 
prevailed  over  the  humanity  which  the  officers  preached  to 
them,    and   which   they   had    long   practised.      They   were 
exasperated   by  the    cruelty   of  the  French,  who  attacked 
single  individuals,  murdered  the  wounded,  &c.     Our  troops 
had  long  loiown  that  the  French  would  give  no  provisions 
even  when  they  could,  and  had  long  suffered  in  patience  ;  but 
when  the  Kussians  pillaged,  the  hidden  stores  came  to  light, 
which  had  served  the  French  army  in  their  eternal  marches 
and  countermarches,  while  our  people  were  put  off  with  words, 
and  went  hungry.     Thus  they  began  to  help  themselves,  and 
from  taking,  came  to  plundering,  of  which,  up  to  that  time 
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there  had  not  been  a  single  instance  among  our  men,  dm-ing 
the  whole  war.  He  tells  me,  he  could  not  sleep  for  grief. 
Even  then,  there  was  still  a  world-wide  difference  between 
the  Prussians  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  troops ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  France  has  suffered  a  terrible  retribution. 
After  the  victory  of  Laons,  the  field  preachers  took  for  then* 
text,  "  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  liis  own  soul  ?  "  and  exliorted  the  men  to 
return  to  the  patience  and  honesty  they  had  shown  till  lately. 
The  brave  fellows  wept  bitterly,  and  promised  with  a  loud 
voice  to  do  so.  On  this.  General  York  stepped  forward, 
reminded  them  of  the  sacredness  of  their  vow ;  said  he  well 
knew  what  sufferings  and  privations  they  had  to  bear,  but  he 
too,  was  not  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  he  had  to  he  awake  with  care 
while  they  slept ;  he  had  always  loved  them  as  children, — 
they  had  been  such  good  cliildren ;  but  for  some  time  past 
they  had  given  liim  much  sorrow.  In  tliis  battle  they  had 
proved  themselves  again  as  brave  as  ever ;  they  ought  to  be 
as  good  as  they  were  brave.  After  this  he  ordered  one  man 
to  stej)  forward  from  each  company,  spoke  to  them  singly, 
and  took  theu'  hand  upon  it,  that  they  would  suffer  anything 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  any  excesses.  The  narrative  of  my 
young  friend  is  as  toucliing,  as  these  anecdotes  are  beautiful, 
and  certainly  imparalleled  since  the  days  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  I  have  given  Stolberg's  son,  who  has  been  sent 
to  our  army,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  this  officer.  If 
the  present  spirit  lasts,  every  father  would  do  well  to  send 

liis  son  to  the  army  in  case  of  a  new  Avar 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  they  have  reached  the  goal 
in  France,  and  that  the  Bourbons  will  now  sit  quietly  on  the 
throne,  which  is  what  people  call  governing.  If  tliey  are  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  and  the  hopes  which  the  agiiculturists 
and  citizens  entertain  of  repairing  their  losses,  they  must 
lower  their  receipts  to  a  third  of  those  wliich  Buonaparte 
extorted,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  from  a  popula- 
tion, half  as  large  again  as  that  of  old  France,  and  then  they 
will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  those  who  have 
been  paid,  not  only  out  of  these  collective  revenues,  but  at 
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tlie  cost  of  half  Europe.  The  interests  of  Buonaparte  and 
of  the  soldiers  were  essentially  the  same ;  only  that  for  the 
latter,  the  extremely  unpleasant  chance  of  being  shot  dead, 
or  maimed  for  life,  was  superadded.  But  this  could  not  be 
helped ;  and  even  if  his  soldiers  murmured,  they  knew  very 
well  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  without  renouncing  all 
that  they  lilted  best— revelling  at  other  people's  expense, 
extortion,  stealing  and  growing  rich,  tyi-anny,  ostentation, 
and  idleness.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  wish  that  France 
should  receive  a  little  more  chastisement,  and  that  the 
Bom-bons  should  not  be  immoderately  favoured  by  mi- 
deserved  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  there  is  a  very 
tolerable  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  yom-  desii-es. 


CLXXVIIL 

Amsterdam,  17th  Mmj,  1814. 
....  Milly  fancied  herself  almost  well  again  when  she 
began  to  write,  but  unhappily  the  cold  wintry  weather  has 
disagreed  with  her,  and  a  walk  that  she  took  has  brought  on 

a  relapse She  sees  absolutely  no  one  here,  beyond 

those  who  come  to  me  on  business,  and  the  number  of  such 
is  not  large ;  neither  am  I  much  tempted  to  extend  the 
circle  of  my  acquamtance.  I  am  not  at  all  comfortable  here 
at  present ;  the  people  have  too  little  sympathy  with  us 
Germans  in  what  Hes  nearest  to  our  hearts,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  nation  has  stood  the  hour  of  trial  necessarily 
influences  our  feelings  towards  them.  You  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  universal  want  of  energy.  Long  subjection  has 
stimulated  selfishness  to  the  utmost  extent.  With  many, 
their  chief  fear  is  lest  England  should  insist  upon  the 
aboHtion  of  the  slave-trade  by  all  other  states ;  she  herself 
having  discontinued  it  for  the  last  seven  years.  "  You  see," 
said  a  planter  to  me,  "  it  is  the  same  with  our  negroes  in 
Guiana,  as  it  is  with  sugar-boilers,  glass-workers,  &c. — they 
never  grow  old  at  their  work.  They  cannot  stand  it  long. 
And,  besides,  we  only  keep  two  women  to  five  men.  My 
God  !  at  tliis  rate,  all  the  most  beautiful  countries,  where  so 
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many  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  might  be  produced, 
would  be  left  a  desert ;  and  even  the  old  plantations  would 
go  to  ruin  !  And  if  Spain  can  no  longer  import  negroes, 
what  will  become  of  the  mines,  which  can  only  be  worked  by 
them.     Is  the  gold  to  stay  in  the  earth  ?".... 


CLXXIX. 

Amsterdam,  28th  May,  1814. 

....  The  French  Avriters  are  no  longer  brilliant,  but  as 
superficial  as  ever.  Formerly,  they  were  sometimes  profound 
through  theu"  very  ingenuity ;  now,  theu"  ignorance  and 
shallowness  stand  unveiled  before  the  reader.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  too,  that  a  few  of  these  writings,  in  speaking  of 
the  French  Revolution,  exhibit  an  ignorance  and  forgetfulness, 
equal  to  that  wliich  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  French 
historians,  when  treating  of  distant  countries  or  ages.  I  am 
not  alluding  here  to  points,  with  respect  to  which  we  can 
conceive  an  intentional  falsification.  This  proves  how 
completely  every  one  has  banished  the  past  from  his  memory, 
instead  of  making  it  the  subject  of  reflection.  It  has  passed 
over  them  like  a  fearful  storm,  of  which  we  only  retain  a 
general  impression,  because  it  is  too  painful  to  realise  it 
afresh.  Literatui'e  is  quite  extinct  here.  If  we  compare  the 
intellectual  condition  of  North  Germany  with  that  of  other 
countries,  not  merely  with  that  of  the  French  at  present, 
we  must  feel  strongly  how  right  Arndt  is,  in  saying  that  we 
are  a  different  and  a  better  people.  Our  literature,  too, 
may  be  somewhat  in  danger  at  the  present  time.  If  we  do 
not  look  about  us  now,  and  collect  our  thoughts  before  we 
write  much,  it  may  dechne  among  us  also.  Our  peculiar 
heritage,  learning,  had  been  languisliing  for  some  time,  and 
has  now  received  a  heavy  blow 
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CLXXIX. 

Brussels,  2Qth  June,  1814.* 
....  Tlie  public  works  wliicli  Buonaparte  lias  carried 
out  are  certainly  astonisliing ;  they  prove  what  can  be  accom- 
pHshed  by  the  despotism  of  one  restless  man  who  spares  no 
means  to  effect  his  end.  His  principal  works  in  Holland 
are  the  impregnable  fortifications  on  the  Helder,  wliich  were 
finished  in  a  year  and  a  half;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  were  the  peasantry  for  many  miles  round  obUged 
to  send  their  beasts  for  statute  labour,  but  that  the  Spanish 
prisoners  also  worked  at  them  by  thousands.  A  gTeat  part 
of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  the  causeway 
to  Utrecht,  have  been  taken  from  houses  which  were  given 
up  by  their  possessors,  because  they  could  no  longer  pay 
the  land  tax,  and  for  which  the  State  could  not  find 
purchasers  at  any  price.  Amsterdam  is  externally  the  least 
changed  of  the  Dutch  cities.  The  houses  on  the  great  canals 
are  kept  as  beautifully  as  they  were  formerly  :  except  in  the 
very  remote  quarters,  you  see  nothing  of  the  decay  and  deso- 
lation which  you  would  expect  after  a  bankruptcy.  The 
appearance  of  Haarlem  is  frightful ;  it  is  said  that  three 
hundred  houses  have  been  destroyed  there.  The  country 
houses  have  suffered  the  most  however.  The  causeway  has 
been  carried  in  a  straight  line  wherever  it  was  possible,  and 
therefore  mostly  through  bare  fields ;  while  the  old  high  road 
wound  along  the  banks  of  the  Yecht  among  the  smiling  country 
seats  and  park-lilve  gardens.  The  most  beautiful  piece  of 
this  charming  road  has,  however,  been  preserved  ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  from  Utrecht,  where  the  road  runs  between  two 
parks,  whose  great  forest  trees  look  almost  like  a  wood, 
through  which  you  catch  glimpses  of  pretty  dwellings. 
Utrecht,  which  was  still  a  place  of  some  trade  when  we  were 
here  before,  because  King  Louis  held  liis  court  there,  is  now 
evidently  sunk  into  much  deeper  poverty  ;  its  streets  swarm 

*  The  former  part  of  this  letter  contains  an  account  of  Madame  Niebuhr's 
state  of  health,  which  seems  by  this  time  to  have  exhibited  signs  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  little  excursion  which  they  made  into  Brabant 
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with  beggars.  We  staid  there  a  night.  The  road  from 
thence  to  Gorcum,  close  to  which  little  town  you  cross  the 
Rhine,  lies  through  a  very  fine  alluvial  plam;  you  see  many  of 
those  little  manors  which  are  as  numerous  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht  as  they  are  rare  in  that  of  Holland.  But  the  dwellings 
of  the  peasants  exliibit  few  signs  of  prosperity.  I  approached 
Gorcum  with  curiosity,  because  our  expectations  had  been 
strongly  excited  last  January  and  February  by  the  capture 
of  tliis  place.  For  a  considerable  distance,  the  ruins  of 
peasants'  cottages,  and  the  buildings  of  the  suburbs,  gave 
evidence  of  the  siege.  But  the  fortress  itself  by  no  means 
corresponded  to  the  expectations  which  its  importance  had 
raised.  Here,  too,  we  had  a  proof  that  Buonaparte  scarcely 
ever  thought  of  preserving  important  works  ah'eady  in 
existence,  but  only  of  creating  sometliing  new.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ruinous  than  the  walls  ;  a  double  row  of  palisades 
had  been  erected  as  a  defence  against  an  assault;  there  were 
no  outworks,  nothing  that  could  stand  a  regular  siege.  Every 
thing  seems  to  depend  upon  the  inundations,  wliich,  however, 
are  no  protection  in  winter  against  a  bold  enemy,  and 
thus  the  unaccountable  surrender  is  explained.  The  city 
has  long  been  one  of  the  poorest  in  Holland  ;  if  the  times 
had  been  good,  it  could  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  floods 
of  1809  ;  and  no  repairs  seem  to  have  been  made  yet,  since 
the  bombardment  last  winter.  Many  of  the  windows  are 
quite  boarded  up  ;  broken  panes  are  left  unm  ended ;  we 
took  oiu'  dinner  in  a  room  that  was  in  this  condition.  Our 
companions  at  the  table  d'hote  were  a  merchant  from 
Elberfeldt,  and  a  party  of  Dutch  officers,  some  of  whom  had 
served  mider  the  French,  and  still  bragged  of  theii*  cam- 
paigns and  their  quarters  in  Germany.  This  Dutch  army 
is  a  most  melancholy  affair,  destitute  of  moral  dignity,  severed 
from  the  nation  (so  much  so  that  in  Amsterdam  you  never 
see  officers  in  society,  and  to  enter  the  service  is  regarded 
as  the  last  resort  for  one  who  is  good  for  nothing  else) :  with- 
out even  self-respect ;  and  yet  the  people  never  dream  that 
such  an  army  is  no  protection  to  them — that  they  must  bestir 
themselves,  and  train  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms 
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CLXXXL 

TO  PERTHES. 

Amsterdam,  Jime,  1814. 
....  I  liave  perceived  here,  for  months  past,  how  the 
French  poison  corrupts  a  nation ;  what  a  miserable  figm^e 
it  cuts  when  its  fetters  are  removed  after  years  of  slavery. 
In  Brabant,  I  have  seen  still  more  vividly,  how  the  union  with 
France  has  so  accustomed  the  people  to  a  yoke  which  they 
hated,  that  they  now  long  to  be  under  it  again — can  no  longer 
exist  otherwise :  and  I  hear  it  is  the  same  in  the  CathoHc 
countries  on  the  Rhine.  Truly  these  times  have  proved  the 
worth  of  our  Protestantism.  I  cannot  write  more  to  you 
to-day.  God  give  you  his  blessing,  and  preserve  your 
noble  j)owers  ! 

With  old  and  faithful  love,  your  N. 


CLXXXIL 

Berlin,  October,  1814. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  I  think  you  are  labouring 
under  a  misconception  as  to  the  Congratulatory  Address  and 
its  subject.*  As  no  one  among  the  general  public  could  have 
declared  on  oath  who  is  its  author,  so  none  but  He  who  reads 
all  hearts  can  tell  what  the  religion  of  this  writer  may  be, 
and  whether  you,  or  any  one  else  is  entitled  to  envy  him  liis 
religion  or  not.  At  least  those  Independents  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  wrote  just  in  the  same  manner  about  intro- 
ducing the  precepts  of  men  into  the  worship  of  God — nay 
they  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  fanatical  hatred  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  quite  as 
soon  wish  for  the  religion  of  Milton,  or  even  of  Vane,  as  for 

*  There  were  some  at  this  time,  who  wished  to  introduce  into  the  German 
Protestant  Church,  a  liturgy  more  similar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Perthes  was  in  favour  of  it ;  Niebuhr  thought  it  unadvisable,  if  not  springing 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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that  of  Jansenius.  If  you  believe  that  we  should  gain  any- 
thing by  adopting  the  Catholic  form  of  worship,  we  wiU  not 
contest  the  point ;  though  I  thought  we  had  agTeed,  in  con- 
versation, that  a  more  efficacious  form  of  worship  could  never 
be  called  into  existence,  until  the  Church  lierseK  had  sprung 
up  afresh  from  the  ashes,  and  had  acquired  numbers  and 
consistency  by  her  own  internal  development.  To  me  and 
others,  tliis  writer  appears  to  aim  at  the  same  point.  Were 
he  known,  I  should  hke  to  put  him  to  the  question,  whether 
he  is  speaking  of  a  Church  founded  on  faith  and  conviction, 
or  whethef  by  a  Church  he  only  means  an  ecclesiastical  State ; 
but  as  tliis  is  impossible  I  can  say  nothing,  and  must  believe 

the  best 

It  is  not  the  Pope,  but  the  imposition  of  a  creed,  which 
the  true  lover  of  freedom  fears ;  for  no  one  individual  can 
undertake  to  hold  the  same  creed  unchanged  throughout  his 
life,  and  no  two  can  believe  exactly  ahke,  unless  they  choke 
themselves  with  words.  And  where  do  we  now  see  the 
stirrings  of  aspu'ation  and  faith  ?  In  Protestant  or  Cathohc 
Germany?  .... 

CLXXXIII. 

TO  MADAME  HENSLER. 

Berlin,  1st  November,  1814. 

....  We  an'ived  here  at  twelve  last  night.  AVe  called 
on  Nicolovius  and  the  Goschens  as  early  as  we  could  this 
morning,  and  I  went  to  Ancillon  to  learn  what  was  meant 
by  the  announcement  that  I  was  to  give  lessons  to  the 
Crown  Prince.  I  found  that  these  lessons  could  only  occupy 
two  hom-s  a  week,  as  mathematics,  military  science,  &c., 
would  fill  up  the  remainder  of  his  mornmgs.  I  am  required 
to  teach  finance ;  but  I  have  reserved  to  myself  the  hberty 
to  connect  other  subjects  with  that.  Savigny  is  also  to  give 
lessons  to  the  Prince  for  two  hours  a  week ; — a  general 
survey  of  jurisprudence 

The  asj)ect  of  Berlin  is  quite  changed  since  last  winter. 
The  gi-eat  majority  of  those  you  see  in  the  streets  and 
squares  are  men  ;  you  meet  soldiers  in  aU  directions,  and  it 
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is  quite  curious  to  see  the  multitude  of  orders  and  decora- 
tions. AU  who  took  part  in  the  war  wear  medals  ;  and  many- 
are  now  going  about  with  military  decorations,  whose  dress 
shows  that  they  have  returned  to  the  miserable  life  of  a 
day-labourer. 

It  seems  no  longer  doubtful,  that  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  neglecting  the  favoui'able  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  in  April,  will  make  themselves  felt  in  our  relations 
with  France.  It  is  not  known  whether  Talleyrand  has 
really  left ;  but  the  communications  with  him  have  certainly 
been  broken  off.  As  a  warlike  spirit  is  universal  in  France, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is,  that  while  all  allow  that  a  new 
war  with  France  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  scarcely  any 
one  sees  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  break  out  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  People  fancy  that  the  French  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  that  is  quite  a  mistake 

CLXXXIV. 

Berlin,  \1th  December,  1814. 

....  The  mysterious  course  of  public  aflfau's  stiU  seems 
to  threaten  danger.  Nothing  more  is  reaUy  known  since 
my  last  letter.  That  scarcely  anybody  feels  anxiety,  proves 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  certam  that  France  is  arming,  and  is 
raising  a  large  force;  and  the  grounds  on  which  people  con- 
clude that  the  Bom'bons  would  not  venture  upon  a  war,  are 
only  vahd,  in  case  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  forced  into  it.  The  Duke  de  Berri  is  quite 
on  the  side  of  the  army,  and  I  believe  that  he  leads  his 
father ;  for  in  this  way,  Dupont's  dismissal,  and  Soult's 
appointment  may  be  accounted  for.  I  do  not  like  our 
position ;  still,  when  one  sees  in  what  good  spirits  our  pro- 
tectors and  heroes  are,  one  is  ashamed  to  be  gloomy.  The 
army  is  my  constant  consolation  and  delight — all  the  members 
of  it  whom  I  meet,  are  ready  to  open  theii-  hearts  to  me.  In 
other  respects,  the  aspect  of  Europe  is  not  encouraging. 
In  England,  the  want  of  genius  becomes  daily  more  visible. 
I  have  had  an  idea  of  trying  to  work  upon  pubhc  opinion 
there,  in  favour  of  my  beloved  Prussia  (in  nineteen-twentieths 
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of  the  people  it  is  with  us  ah-eacly) ;  but  it  is  a  delicate  thing 
to  do,  when  one  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  relations 
of  the  two  cabinets.  My  vexation  on  this  subject  is  not  my 
only  uneasiness  \\ith  regard  to  England.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  a  bright  gleam  appears  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  intended 
introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  Scotland,  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  exists  in  England,  from  which  we  may  hope 
that  in  all  respects,  Scotland  will  gi'adually  be  brought  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  freedom  as  England,  which  she  is  far 
from  possessing  as  yet. 

I  have  already,  several  times,  wanted  to  sit  down  and  teU 
you,  how  much  pleasure  I  receive  from  my  lessons  to  the 
Crown  Prince ;  but  interruptions,  or  work  have  prevented 
my  doing  so.  I  rejoice  when  the  day  comes  to  go  to  him. 
He  is  attentive,  inquiring,  full  of  interest — all  the  noble 
gifts  with  which  nature  has  so  richly  endowed  him,  unfold 
themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  these  lessons.  We  often 
wander  from  our  reading  into  conversation,  but  not  into  idle 
talk,  and  it  is  no  waste  of  time.  His  gaiety  of  disposition 
does  not  render  him  less  earnest ;  and  his  feelings  are  as 
deep,  as  liis  fancy  is  playful.  He  seeks  instruction  and 
counsel  from  others,  without  surrendering  himself  to  the 
authority  of  any.  I  have  never  seen  a  youth  with  a  finer 
nature.  He  knows,  too,  how  much  I  am  attached  to  him  ; 
that  I  see  in  his  looks  ;  and  the  cause  of  my  affection,  that 
it  is  not  his  external  position  which  attracts  me.  It  is  one 
of  his  dearest  castles  in  the  air  (how  it  is  to  be  accomphshed 
he  does  not  know),  to  be  the  ruler  of  Greece,  in  order  to 
wander  among  the  ruins,  dream,  and  excavate.  When  I 
hear  him  it  revives  my  old  castles  in  the  air.  "  If  we  should 
be  at  Athens  some  day,"  I  said  to  him,  "  make  me  your 
professor  of  Greek  history,  yom^  keej^er  of  the  monuments, 
and  director  of  the  excavations!"  "No,  not  keeper;  you 
shall  not  have  that  title ;  I  mean  to  make  the  excavations 
myself,  but  you  shall  be  present." 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  you  some  answer  to  the  problems 
which  Hume  has  not  solved  for  you.  I  willingly  recognise 
Hume's  great  quahties,  and  liis  decided  superiority  to  Gibbon; 
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but,  in  the  earlier  times,  he  overlooks  many  more  things  of 
the  kind  you  have  noticed ;  and  in  later  periods,  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  mental  Avants  of  the  men  whom  he  accounts 
fools  and  rebels.     But  this  is  equally  the  case  with  Gibbon. 


CLXXXV. 

Beblin,  ZOth  December,  1814. 
....  Our  anxiety  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  countries 
between  the  Rliine  and  the  Maas,  seems  to  be  gToundless. 
The  manufacturers  there  have  found  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  French  market — the  source  of  their  prosperity 
since  the  re-union — more  quickly  than  could  have  been 
expected;  the  free  trade  bj^  sea  opens  Italy  to  them,  and 
they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  execute.  They  are  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  want  for  worldly  prosperity ;  but  these 
districts,  parts  of  wliich  are  moreover  pure  Walloon,  need  a 
spiritual  regeneration.  God  grant  that  if  these  become  ours, 
we  may  do  as  much  for  the  souls  of  theii"  inhabitants,  as  King 
Frederick  did  for  the  material  welfare  of  Silesia  !  In  Saxony, 
too,  we  should  undoubtedly  make  very  rapid  progress  in 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  we  came  forward  to  them 
with  thorough  cordialit3\  Oh  how  I  should  like  to  receive 
some  commission,  by  which  I  might  leave  a  good  work  of  this 

kind,  and  a  memory  behind  me ! All  Italy  is  in  a 

ferment,  and  Murat,  no  doubt,  is  on  the  watch  for  an  out- 
break. He  would  be  a  sad  deliverer !  But,  in  one  way  or 
other,  that  country  will  certainly  be  formed  into  a  single 
reahn,  in  the  course  of  one  or  a  few  generations.  The 
dreams  of  early  youth  are  strange.  Something  of  this  kind 
took  supreme  possession  of  my  mind  in  the  visions  of  my 
early  life,  and  the  separation  of  Sicily,  as  the  first  spot  wdiere 
a  free  constitution  could  take  root,  came  before  me  in  those 
dreams.  When  once  the  Congress  is  over,  we  shall  again 
be  able  to  read  the  future.  Up  to  this  time  many  things  are 
still  left  undecided.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  Italy  will 
yet  fetch  her  works  of  art  back  from  Paris,  and  that  France 
will  one  day  be  dismembered 

VOL.    I.  E    K 
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CLXXXVI. 

Berlin,  lith  January,  ISI 5. 

My  pamphlet*  comes  out  to-day,  and  I  am  sending  a  packet 
of  copies  off  to  you.  Now  that  this  little  work  is  finished  I 
hope  it  will  please  you.  I  must  observe,  that  it  Avas  composed 
as  for  an  oration  before  an  assembly,  and  flowed  straight 
from  my  heart,  and  hence  it  must  be  read  like  a  speech. 
Any  one  who  should  read  it  to  himself,  or  aloud,  without 
modulating  liis  voice,  in  a  uniform  tone,  like  a  treatise  that  is 
merely  concerned  with  ideas,  would  probably  be  as  much 
puzzled  wdth  it,  as  the  ordinary  reader  is  with  Greek  orations, 
(I  do  not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  here,)  particularly 
those  in  Thucydides,  before  he  has  learnt  to  read  with  the 
ear.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  well  aware,  that  I  by 
no  means  belong  to  the  great  masters  of  oratory  in  writing ; 
but  I  also  know,  what  most  of  our  authors  do  not  in  the  least 
know  and  consider,  that  the  old  prose  writers  wrote  as  if 
they  were  speaking  to  an  audience ;  while  among  us,  prose 
is  invariably  written  for  the  eye  alone,  at  least  only  for  the 
ear  in  the  case  of  an  easy  narrative.  This  is  why  my  style 
is  found  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  hence  punctuation  is 
so  dijQ&cult  to  me,  for  I  ought  to  have  many  more  signs  in 
order  to  indicate  my  exact  mtention.  In  fact,  with  all  that 
the  writer  composes  as  if  he  were  speaking,  tlie  character  of 
the  movement,  and  the  time,  ought  to  be  marked,  as  in  music, 
for  the  ordinary  reader.  Among  the  many  good  hopes  which 
I  cherish  for  the  futui'e,  one  is,  that  we  may  some  day  attain 
a  good  prose,  in  which  that  wliich  I  at  least  feel,  may  be 
perfectly  expressed.  If  I  had  found  some  guidance,  and 
had  not  weaiied  myself  with  some  things  wliile  neglecting 
others,  I  might  have  reached  it  myself.  As  it  is,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  break  off  to  take  a  copy  of  my  tract  to 
old  Blticher. 

....  Not    to     leave    your    historical    questions    quite 

*  "  Preussen's  Recht  gegen  den  sachsischen  Hof."     The    Right  of  Pnissia 
against  the  Court  of  Saxony. 
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unanswered  a  second  time,  I  reply  to  your  first,  that  in  the 
middle  ages,  England  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  Netherlands, — where  agri- 
culture did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  after  the  decline  of  their 
textile  productions  in  the  fifteenth  century, — which  the 
countries  on  the  Baltic  now  occupy  towards  England.  It 
fed  their  great  cities  with  its  corn :  and  then,  too,  the  export 
of  raw  wool  was  an  extremely  profitable  trade.  The  country 
also  possessed  ships  and  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nation  was  very  frugal,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  persons 
connected  with  the  court,  clothed  themselves  in  home-made 
stuffs ;  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  much  gold  was 
coined  there  at  such  an  early  period. 

I  do  not  myself  feel  quite  clear  about  the  position  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  I  know  the  offices  he  filled,  but  that 
does  not  suffice  to  account  for  his  power.  He  is  no  favourite 
of  mine. 

I  shall  soon  set  about  the  continuation  of  my  great  work, 
and  have  made  all  sorts  of  discoveries.     Farewell ! 


CLXXXVII. 

Berlin,  18th  February,  1815. 

I  am  very  gloomy,  and  you  will  easily  enter  into  my 
feelings.  Ever  since  Monday,  it  has  been  known  that  the 
Congress  at  Vienna  had  come  to  an  agreement  respecting 
the  partition  of  territor}^,  and  the  day  before  yesterday,  their 
decisions  were  published  here,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Prussia.  My  feeling  is  one  of  mingled  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation at  our  enemies.  I  strongly  fear  that  we  shall 
give  up  East  Friesland,  and  other  territory  besides,  to 
Hanover ;  so  that  that  state,  which  has  not  made  the 
slightest  effort  against  France,  will  be  enlarged  by  one- 
half.  We  are  robbed  of  old  subjects,  and  shall  be  left  in 
a  worse  position  than  we  were  in  1805. 

To  England  herself,  this  extension  of  Hanover,  and  her 
permanent  implication  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
through  Belgium,  is  most  disadvantageous.  I  waver  be- 
tween the  impulse  to  give  vent  to  ray  dissatisfaction,  and 
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the  voice  within  that  tells  me  to  cease  dwelling  ui:)on  painful 
subjects,  and  to  return  with  all  my  thoughts  to  my  studies  ; 
especially  as  my  health  is  suffering  from  the  constant  renewal 
of  mortification,  while  I  cannot  really  accomjilish  anything,  in 
the  sphere  of  actions  and  decisions,  by  spealdng  or  writing. 
France  has  managed  ever}i,hing  very  cleverly  for  herself. 
How  soon  Avill  she  succeed  in  regaining  the  left  hank  of 
the  Rhine?  If  we  had  defied  her,  the  cowards  would  soon 
have  given  way,  and  even  if  it  had  come  to  a  war,  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  but  we 
should  have  conquered  in  the  end 


CLXXXVIII. 

Berlin,  March,  1815. 

....  You,  too,  will  find  that  although  the  number  of  my 
acquaintance  has  much  increased,  there  is  far  less  of  youthful 
life,  activity  and  variety  in  our  social  intercourse,  than  there 
was  five  3'ears  ago.  We  live  in  a  much  more  retired  way,  on 
account  of  the  rise  of  prices,  and  the  disbursements  which 
we  regard  as  a  matter  of  dutj^,  and  see  much  less  company  at 
home  ;  and  then,  too,  everybody  is  gi'own  older.  This  winter 
has  everywdiere  destroyed  cheerfulness,  just  as  the  war  had 
ah'eady  suspended  people's  interest  in  tlieii*  own  business. 
When  times  were  at  the  worst,  men  turned  once  for  all  from 
the  fruitless  contemplation  of  the  public  misery,  and  thought 
of  themselves  and  their  own  affairs ;  during  the  struggle, 
these  were  forgotten,  and  their  whole  souls  were  occupied 
with  the  public  fate, — and  with  hope.  The  general  excite- 
ment now  existing  must  be  calmed  down,  before  people  can 
be  quite  themselves  agam. 

Milly  will  have  told  you  of  her  resolution  to  tr}^  magnetism. 
She  is  better  since  its  use,  and  free  from  cough  in  the 
evenings,  when  she  used  to  be  particularly  troubled  with  it ; 
she  sleeps  better,  &c.  God  gi'ant  that  this  may  be  a  real 
progress :  it  had  need  be  so,  for  she  is  terribly  reduced. 
She  has  not  had  the  least  touch  of  magnetic  sleep  as  yet.  .  . 

The  return  of  Napoleon  has  drawn  forth  the  most  vehe- 
ment   expressions   of   delight    from    many   here ;    this   may 
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surprise  you,  but  you  will  be  able  to  understand  it  on 
reflection.  The  King  of  Saxony  and  Maria  Louisa  knew  of 
his  departure  from  Elba,  two  days  earlier  than  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

CLXXXIX. 

Berlin,  1st  April. 

You  want  above  all  things  full  particulars  of  Milly's  state. 
In  the  first  place  I  beg  you,  in  Milly's  name  as  well  as  my 
own,  to  lay  aside  all  your  fears  as  to  the  irritating  effect  of 
magnetism ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is,  in  fact,  in  a  much  less 
irritable  state  now,  than  before  she  began  to  try  it.  Besides 
you  must  not  confound  the  effects  of  Puisegur's  magnetism 
with  the  wand,  with  those  of  a  soothing  manipulation.  She 
almost  always  feels  decidedly  better  than  usual  after  the 
manipulation,  and,  imperfectly  as  I  can  practise  it,  she  feels 
quite  soothed  after  I  have  magnetised  her,  as  well  as  I  can, 
before  going  to  bed,  inclined  to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  she 
lies  down  she  falls  into  a  quiet,  unbroken  slumber ;  whereas 
before  she  often  laid  awake  till  morning.* 

If  we  had  believed  tliat  Buonaparte  would  be  received  so 
completely  mthout  opposition,  most  undoubtedly,  no  one  here 
would  have  rejoiced  at  his  landing.  What  the  right-minded 
among  us  hoped  for,  was,  that  we  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  save  East  Friesland,  the  loss  of  which  I,  even  more 
than  most  others,  feel  to  be  a  terrible  gi'ievance.  But  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  left  undone,  and  therefore  liis  return 
is  an  unmitigated  calamity,  and  no  one  can  see  what  the  end 
will  be.  I  look  forward  to  this  new  war  with  a  heavy  heart. 
However  we  must  keep  up  our  spirits  as  well  as  we  can. 
Our  youth  and  our  rural  population  go  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  gi-eat  alacrity.  Some  of  the  principal  towns,  where 
people  have  speculated  largely  in  paper-money,  are  in  a 
dreadfully  depressed  state.  In  a  few  weeks,  hostihties  wiU 
be  in  full  operation ;  in  all  probability  a  second  advance  on 
Paris  will  be  attempted ;  I  doubt  whether  the  attempt  will 

*  Here  follows  a  further  description  of  her  symptoms  in  detail,  which  were 
such  as  must  be  anything  but  consoling  to  an  unprejudiced  person. 
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not  be  made  rashly  and  prematurely ;  meanwhile,  whatever 
betide,  to  lose  heart  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  that  a  still  larger  portion 
of  our  youth  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  rest  most  likely  be 
left  to  a  great  extent  uneducated ;  it  seems  inevitable  that  a 
great  decline  of  science  should  take  place  in  consequence ; 
and  moreover,  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  hope  of  civil 
freedom,  that  the  whole  nation  should  be  converted  into 
practised  warriors.  But  we  must  take  every  period  as  it  is, 
and  seek  to  make  of  it  what  its  peculiar  characteristics 
allow. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  latel}'^  given  me  a  keepsake ;  it  is 
a  cut  glass,  which  belonged  to  Frederick  William  I.,  whom 
I  have  held  up  to  his  respect,  but  whose  harshness  revolts 
him. 

Our  young  friend  Chr.  Stolberg  will,  of  course,  return  to 
his  regiment.     Pie  is  a  thoroughly  good  youth. 


CXC.     ■ 

Berlin,  2nd  May,  1815. 

So  far  Milly  had  written  last  Saturday.  Since  then, 
Frederica's  letter,  with  its  sad  news,  has  reached  us.  How 
unexpected  it  was,  you  can  hardly  imagine  ;  for  I  scarcely 
doubted  that  the  quiet  life  of  my  dear  old  father  might  be 
prolonged  for  years  to  come,  so  that  we  might  look  forward 
to  seeing  liim  again  next  year,  if  Milly's  health  permitted 
the  journey.  I  cannot  help  reproaching  myself  for  this  want 
of  all  foreboding  of  his  death;  for  I  think  that  if  I  had 
thought  of  him  as  often  as  I  ought,  some  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  release  must  have  visited  me ;  and  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  once 
thought  of  him.  Oh  that  I  had  been  with  him  in  these  last 
days  !  What  would  I  give  that  it  had  been  possible  !  If  he 
had  been  less  unexacting  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  less 
thoroughly  unselfish,  less  easily  satisfied,  he  would  often 
have  felt  hurt  that,  partly  owing  to  my  faults  and  impatience, 
partly   to   his  misunderstanding    me   in    early  life,    I  gave 
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him  so  few  active  proofs  of  love  and  tenderness.  That  this 
was  not  a  source  of  pain  to  him,  that  his  son  was  a  joy  to 
him  notwithstanding,  does  not  excuse  me.  When  the  time 
is  gone  by,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  acts  of  neglect, 
they  begin  to  press  heavily  on  the  heart.  And  I  owed  it  to 
my  noble-minded  father,  to  return  and  to  reward  liis  honest 
love,  though  in  many  cases  it  mistook  the  way  to  its  end. 
If  omissions  of  this  kind  can  in  any  way  be  atoned  for  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave,  it  shall  at  least  be  my  endeavour 
to  atone  for  them  there. 

My  sister  has  not  yet  written,  and  Frederica  gives  us  so 
few  particulars,  that  we  hardly  know  anything  about  his  last 
days.  From  his  bodily  state  I  fear — and  should  be  so  glad 
to  think  otherwise — that  his  death  must  have  been  attended 
with  gi-eat  pain.  His  soul  was  no  doubt  at  peace,  and 
departed  without  reluctance  or  fear. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  we  are  much  alone, 
and  have  few  interruptions  at  present.  To  me,  my  father's 
death  is  like  cutting  off  a  part  of  my  existence,  little  as  it 
can  influence  the  facts  of  my  life  at  my  age,  and  so 
separated  as  we  were  from  each  other. 

Oh  that  Milly's  health  were  more  encouraging !  I  would 
so  gladly  say  anything  to  cheer  you  about  her,  but  I  dare 
not  tell  you  what  is  not  true.  I  cannot  perceive  that  she 
is  improving.  She  varies  very  much,  and  there  are  days 
when  she  feels  easy  and  well.  We  make  no  further  pro- 
gress with  magnetism.  I  wish  so  earnestly  that  she  would 
take  Heim's  medicines,  but  she  will  not  hear  of  it.  That  all 
her  present  illness  is  the  result  of  that  unhappy  expedition 
up  the  Wertha  Hills,  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  to  me. 
May  God  help  us.  I  trust  it  will  be  practicable  for  you  to 
come  to  us. 

How  can  I  conclude  this  letter  without  thanking  you  once 
more,  and  praying  for  a  blessing  on  you,  for  all  the  love  that 
you  have  shown  to  my  father;  for  all  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  your  society  afforded  him  after  his  fall,  and  for  the 
love  and  tenderness  that  he  received  from  you  during  our 
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visit.  It  would  make  you  still  dearer  to  me  if  anything 
could  do  so. 

May  Heaven  reward  Gloyer,  too,  for  all  that  he  has  done 
for  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  him  ! 

Fai'ewell !  Gretchen  has  most  likely  already  gone  back 
to  her  friend ;  if  not,  give  our  best  love  to  her. 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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